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No. 601.— GENESIS i. 5* 

And the evening and the nwiming were the first day, 

T ^HE Mosaical method of computing days from sun- 
set to sun. set, and of reckoning by nights inutead 
of days, prevailed amongst the polished Athenians* 
And from a similar custom of our Gothic ancestors, 
during their abode in the forests of Germany, words 
expressive of such a mode of calculation (such as fort- 
night, se’nnight) have been derived into our own lan- 
guage. The same custom, as we are informed by 
Caesar, prevailed among the Celtic nations. “ All the? 
Gauls,” says he, ‘‘ measure time, not by the number 
of days, but of nights. Accordingly they observe their 
birth-days, and the beginnings of months and years, 
in such a manner, as to cause the day to follow the 
night.” 

No. 602. — iv. 3. Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering unto the Lord."] “ To offer to the 
Deity the first-fruits of the tender herbage, springing 
up in the vernal season, and of the different kinds of 
grain and fruits matured%y a warm sun, was the prac- 
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* - ^ * 

tice of mankind in t)^ infancy of the world* The 
earliest instonce of tk^ oblations on record is that of 
Cain, the eldest son p( tJie first great husbandman, who, 
doubtless following paternal precedent, brought of the 
fruit of the ground an offering unto th^ Lord; and of 
Abel, who also, to the sacred altar of God brought of the 
firstlings of his flock. The Jews, whose religious customs 
are, ip many respects, similar to the Hindoos, in every 
age and period of their empire, inviolably consecrated to 
heaven,’ the first-fruits of their oily their wincy and their 
wheat y and, by the divine institution, even whafso- 
ever opened the wornby whether of man or beast y was 
sacred to the’ Lord. (Numb, xviii. 12.) 

There w'^as, according to Porphyry ( De Abstinentiay 
p. 73.) a very curious and ancient festival, annually 
celebrated at Athens, to the honour of the Sun and 
Hours, which, in the simplicity of the oflerings, re- 
marl' ably resembled the practice of the first ages. 
During that festival, consecrated grass was carried 
about, in which the kernels of olives were wrapped up, 
together with figs, all kinds of pulse, oaken leaves, 
with acorns, and cakes composed of the meal of wheat 
and barley, heaped up in a pyramidal form, allusi\c to 
the suri-bcauis that ripened the grain, as well as to the 
fire in which they were fimdly consumed.” Maurice’s 
Indian Antiquities y vol. v. p. 132. See also Eusebius’s 
Preparation for spreading the Gospel y b. i. p. 29. Eng. 
edit. 


No. 603. — iv. i5. And the Lord set a mark upo?i 
Cam,} Among the laws attributed to Menu, the fol- 
lowing appointment is a remarkable inslanee of coin- 
cidence with, if it cannot be admitted to have been 
derived from, the punishment of Cain. 

** For violating the paternal bed, let thg mark of a 
impressed on the forehead witli 

a hot iron. 
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For drinking spirits, a vintner’s flag: 

For stealing sacred gold, a dog’s foot : 

For muqilering a priest, the figure of a headless 
corpse : 

With none^to eat with them. 

With none to sacrifice with them, 

With none to be allied by marriage to them ; 
Abject, and excluded from all social duties, * 

Let them vender over the earth ; 

Branded with indelible marks, 

They shall be deserted by their paternal and ma- 
ternal relations, 

Treated by none with aflection. 

Received by none with respect, 

Such is the ordinance of Menu.” 

Criminals, of ail the classes, having performed an 
expiation, as ordained by law, shall not be marked on 
the forehead, but be condemned to pay the hipest 
fine.” 


No. 601'.— viii. 11. jind the dove came in to him in 
the evenings and^ lo^ in her mouth was an olive leaf 
plucked off\'\ The connection between Noah’s dove 
and an olive leaf will not appear at all unnatural, if we 
consider what Dr. Chandler has related. lie says, 
(Trav. in Asia Minor^ p. 84.) that the olive groves 
are the principal places for shooting birds. And in the 
account of his travels in Greece, (p. 127.) he observes, 
that when the olive blackens, vast flights of doves, 
pigeons, thrushes, and other birds repair to the olive 
groves for food. See also Ilasselquisty p. 212. 

Harmer, vol. iv. p. 191. 

No. 605. — xii. 7. Thei'e builded he an altar unto the 
Lordy who appeared untojiim.'] The patriarchs took 
4’are to preserve the memory of considerable events by 
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setting up altars and pillars, and other lasting ihonU^ 
Dfients. Thus Abraham erected monuments in divers 
jplaces where God had appeared to him. ^ Gen. xiii. 18. 
Jacob consecrated the stone which served him for a 
pillow while he had the mysterious dxcim of fhe ladder. 
Geji, xxviii. 18. And the heap of stones which was 
witness to his covenant with Laban he called Galecd- 
Gen* xxxi. 48. Of this kind was the sepulchre of 
llachel, tlic well called Beer-sheba,^, Gen. xxvi. 33. 
and all the other wells mentioned in the history of 
Isaac. Sometimes they gave new names to places. The 
Greeks and Romans relate the same of their heroes, the 
oldest of whom lived near the time of the patriarchs. 
f Paumn. Diofu Hal. lib. iii.) Greece was full of their 
monuments, i^neas, to mention no'Whers, left some 
in every place that he passed through in Greece, Sicily^ 
and Italy. (VivgiL JEn, passim.) 

Fleury’s Hist, of Israelites^ p. 8. 

No. 606. — xiv. 18. Melchizedec kmg of Salem^ It 
was customary among the ancients to unite the sove- 
reignty and cliief priesthood together. 

' Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Phoebique siiccrdos. 

Ain. iii. SO. 

King AniiiSf both kwg of men, of id priest of Apollo. 

No. C07. — XV. 10. Divided them in the midst.'] There 
is no footstep of this rite any where in the scripture, 
except in Jer/xxx'lV. 18, 19. (on which passage, see 
Oriental Customs, No. 294.) But from this affair of 
Abraham, it appears to have been very ancient. St. 
Cyril, in his tenth book against Julian, derives this 
custom from the ancient Chaldeans. Others derive the 
WQvd birith^ which signifies a covenant, from in3, 
batar^ which signifies to divide or cut asunder, because 
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covenants were made by dividing a beast^ and. by the 
parties covenanting passing between the parts of the 
beast so divided : intimating that so should they be cut 
asunder wlio^rokc the covenant. We find in Zenobius, 
that the peop^ called Moloili retained something of 
this custom ; for they confirmed their oaths, when tliey 
made their covenants, by cutting oxen into little bits. 

Patrick, injioc. 

No. 608. — x^i. 13. And she called the name of the 
Lord that spake unto her^ Thou God setst yne,'] The 
religion of names was a matter of great consequence in 
Egypt. It was one of their essential superstitions: it 
was one of their native inventions : and the first of 
them which thejfc' communicated to the Greeks. Thus 
when Hagar the handmaid of Sarai, who was an I^'gyp- 
tiaTi woman, saw the angel of God in the wilderness, 
she called the name of the Lord that spake iintoJier^ 
Elroi, the God of vision^ or the visible (fod: that is, 
according to the established custom of Egypt, she gave 
him a name of honour: not merely a name of distinc- 
tion, for such all nations had (who worshipped local 
tutelary deities) before their communication with Egypt. 
But after that they dccoratt^d their gods with distin- 
guished titles, indicative of their specific ollicc and 
attributes. Zachariah (chap. xiv. 9.) evidctitly ailading 
to tliese notions, when he prophecies of the worship of 
the supreme God, unmixeJ with idolatry, says, in that 
day shall there be one Lord^ and his name^ one. Out of 
indulgence therefore to this weakia ss, ^Jod was pleased 
to give himself a name. And God said unto Aioses^ I 
am that / am, Kxod. iii. 14. 

Warruuton’s Diline Legation y b. iv. see. 6. 

No. 609. — xv'i. 10. This is covenant,] Cove- 
nants were anciently iriadcf fti the eastern countries by 
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dipping their weapons in bloody (as Xenophon tells tis) 
and by pricking the flesh, and sucking each other's 
blood, as we read in Tacitus: who observes (1. i. Annal.) 
that when kings made a league, they iot^ each other 
by the hand, and their thumbs being |hard tied toge- 
ther, they pricked them, when the blood was forced to 
the extreme parts, and each party licked it. This was 
accounted a mysterious covenant, being made sacred 
by their mutual blood. How old this custoni had been 
We do not know ; but it is evident God*s covenant with 
Abraham was solemnized on Abraham's part by his 
own and his son Isaac's blood, and so continued through 
all generations, by circumcision: whereby, as they were 
made the select people of God, so God, in conclusion, 
sent his own Son, who by this very ceremony of cir- 
cumcision was consecrated to be their God and Re- 
deemer. Patrick, in loc. 

• 

No. 610. — xviii. 1. And he sat in the tent door in 
the heat of the day,'] Those who lead a pastoral life 
in the East, at this day, frequently place themselves in 
a similar situation. At ten minutes after ten we had 
in view several fine bays, and a plain full of booths, 
with the Turcomans sitting by the doors, under sheds 
resembling porticoes \ or by shady trees, surrounded by 
flocks of goats." 

Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor ^ p. 180. 

No^ 6 1 1 . — xviii. 4. Let a little water, I pray you, be 
fetched, and wasit, your feet,] One of the first rites of 
hospitality observed towards strangers amongst the an-*- 
pients, was washing the feet ; of this there are many 
ipstances in Homer : 

Toi^'Wy ;^pn xofAEEM* ETpo; yap Ape; nffn airarrtft 

* '• t Od.vi, 207. 
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By Jove the stranger and the poor are sent^ 

And what to those nve give to Jove is lent* 

Then food supply^ and bathe his fainting limbs, 

Where w^ ing shades obscure the mazy streams, 

Popi. 

Your other fask, ye menial tribe^ forbear; 

Now wash the stranger, and the bed prepare. 

Pops. 

See also I Sam. xxv. 41. 

No. 612. — xix. 1, 2. And there came two angels% 
Sodom at even; and Lot sat in the gate of Sodom: and 
Lot seeing them rose up to meet them ; and he bowed 
himself with his face toward the ground. And he said, 
behold now, my lords, turn in, I pray you, into your 
servant's house, mid tarry all night, and wash your feet, 
and ye shall rise up early, and go on your ways,'] The 
Eastern people have always distinguished themselves 
by their great hospitality. Of very many inst^ces 
the following is a truly characteristic one. We were 
not above a musket-shot from Annai when wc met with 
a comely old man, who came up to me, and taking my 
liorsc by the bridle, ‘ Friend,’ said he, ‘ come and wash 
thy feet, and eat bread at my house. Thou art a 
stranger ; and since I have met thee upon the road^ 
never refuse me the favour which I desire of thee.* 
We could not choose but go along with him to his 
house, where he feasted us in the best manner he could, 
giving us, over and above, barley for our horses ; and 
for us he killed a lamb and some hens.” Tavernier's 
Travels, p. 1 1 1 . See also Gen. xviiiJi^. Judges xvih 
7. Rom. xii. 13. 1 Tim. iii. 2. 1 Pet. iv. 9.^ See 

more in Nos. 15, 50. 513. 

No. 613. — xix. 24. Then the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire.] The 
curious Wormius tells tff*the raining of brimstone^ 
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May 16, 1646. Here, at Copenhagen, when the 
whole town was overflowed by a great fall of rain, so 
that the streets became impassable, the air ^as infected 
with a sulphureous smell ; and when the ^Waters were a 
Uttle subsided, one might have collected in some places 
a sulphureous powder, of which I have preserved a 
part, and which in colour, smell, and every other qua- 
lity, jippearcd to be real sulphur.” 

Mus» fVp7m. 1. r- c. 11. sec. 1. 

« 

No. 614. — xix. 26. ^ ptl/ar of sali."] Or, as some 

understand it, an everlasting monument, whence, per?, 
haps, the Jews have given her the name oiAdith ( Pirke 
Elmer ^ cap. 23.) because she remained a perpetual 
testimony of God’s just displeasure. •For she standing 
still too long, some of that dreadful shower of brimstone 
and fire overtook her, and falling upon her, wrapped her 
bodj^ in a sheet of nitro-sulphureous matter, which con- 
gealed into a crust as hard as stone, and made her appear 
like a pillar of salt, her body being, as it were, candied 
in it. calls it a heap of salt: which the Hebrews 

say continued for many ages. Their conjecture is not 
improbable, who think the fable of Niohe was derived 
hence : who, the poets feign, was turned into a stone 
upon her excessive grief for the death of her children. 

Patrick, in loc. 

No. 615 . — XX. 12 . And yet indeed she is my sister; 
she is the daughter of my father^ but not the daughter of 
fny another: a)M shembecamc my wfeJ\ This peculiar 
mode of contracting marriage, appears in after ages to 
have become a common practice. It prevailed at Athens. 
It was lawful there to marry a sister by the father’s side, 
but it was not permitted to marry a sister by the same 
mother. Montesuuieu ( Spirit of Laus, vol. i.p. 54.) 
says, that this custom was Ariginally owing to repub- 
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lies, whose spirit would not permit that two portions of 
land, and consequently two inheritances, should devolve 
on the same person. A man that married his sister only 
by his father’l side, could inherit but one estate, that of 
his father : but marrying his sister by the same mother, 
it might happen that this sister’s father, having no male 
issue, might leave her his estate, and consequently the 
brother that married her might be possessed of two. 

No. 6 1 6 . — xxl. 1 0. Wherefore she said unto Abraham^ 
cast out this bond-woman and her son; for the son of this 
boird-woman shall not be heir with my son. ] The follow- 
ing extract will exhibit to the reader a striking similarity 
of practice with that to which the above cited passage 
alludes : and thjft amongst a race of people very renioto 
both as to local situation and time. The Algiioquins 
make a great distinction between the wife to whom they 
give the appellation of the entrance of the hut, and fhose 
whom they term of the middle of the hut; these last arc 
the servants of the other, and their children are coijsi- 
<lered as bastards, and of an inferior rank, to those which 
arc born of the first and legitimate wife. Among the 
Caribbs also one wife possesses rank and distinction 
above the rest.” 

Babie’s Travels among Savage Nations, in 
Universal Magazine for Feb. 1802, p. 84. 

No. 617. — xxii. 9. And bound Isaac hisson,'] Both 
his hands and his feet, as it is explained in Pirke Elicser, 
cap. 3 1 . When the Gentiles offered Human sacrifices, 
they tied both their hands behind their backs. Ovid* 
1. 3. De Pont. Eleg. ii. Patrick, in loc. 

No 618. — xxiii. 11. /w the presentee of thesons of my 
people. Contracts, or grants, wcrcyisually made before 
all the people, or their representatives, till writings were 
invented. Patrick, in loc. 
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No. 6 1 i).— xxiii. 16. And Abraham weighed to Ephron 
the silveri] Ancient nations have discovered a singular 
coincidence in the management of their money. The 
Jews appear to have used silver in liim^s, perhaps of 
various dimensions and weights; and cof)tainly, on some 
occasions at least, impressed with a particular stamp. 
The Chinese also do the same. For there is no silver 
coin in China, notw'ithstanding payments are made witli 
that metal, in masses of about ten our ces, having the 
form of the crucibles thc}’^ were refined in, with tlie 
stamp of a single character upon them, denoting their 
weight.” Macartney^ p. 290. vol. ii. p. 266. 8 vo. edit. 

No. 620. — xxiv, W. At the time of the evening, even 
the time that women go out to draw*Wateri\ Homer 
mentions the same custom of women’s being employed 
in drawing water among the Phaeacians and I.a’stry-. 
gonkns. (Od. vii. 20. et x. 105.) Dr. Shaw, speaUng 
of the occupation of the Moorish women in Barbarj’^, 
says, to finish the day, at the time of the evening, 
even at the time tliat the women go out to draw water, 
they arc still to fit themselves with a pitcher or goat- 
skin, and tying their sucking children behind them, 
trudge it in this manner two or three miles to fctcii 
water.” Travels, p. 421. 

No. 621. — xxiv. 15. Rcbckah came out — with her pitcher 
upon her shoulder.'] I'lu; same custom prevailed in ancient 
Greece, Homer represents Minerva meeting Ulysses 
as the sun was gdf ng (tewn, under the form of a PhsDacian 
virgin carrying a pitcher of water, that being the time 
when the maidens went out to draw water. 

When near the fam’d Phacacian walls he drew, 

The beauteous city op’ning to his view. 

His step a virgin met, and i^ood before ; 

A polished urn the seeming virgin bore. 

Odyss. b, vii. 25. Pope. 
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See also Odyss. lib. x. 105. 

A similar custom prevailed also in Armenia, as may 
be seen in Xenophon^ s Anabam^ b. iv. 

No. 622. — xxiv. 20. And she hasted^ and emptied her 
pitcher into the troughi] In some places where there are 
wells, there arc no conveniences to draw water with. 
But in other places the wells arc furnished with troughs, 
and suitable coQ|;rivances for watering cattle. Tl^ 
M. S. Chardin tells us, that there are wells in Persia 
and Arabia, in the driest places, and above all in the 
Indies, with troughs and basons of stone by the side of 
them.” Harmer, vol. i. p. 431. 

No. 623. — xxfv. 22. And it came to pass as the camels 
had done drinking y that the man took a golden ear-ring of 
half a shekel weighty and two bracelets for her hands of 
ten shekels weighty of gold,] The weight of the wna- 
ments put upon llebekah appears extraordinary. But 
Chardin assures us, that even heavier were worn by the 
women of the East when he was there. He says that 
the women wear rings and bracelets of as great weight 
as this, through all Asia, and even heavier. They are 
rather manacles than bracelets. There are some as large 
as the finger. The women wear several of them, one 
above the other, in such a manner as somctimcis to have 
the arm covered with them from the wrist to the elbow. 
Poor people wear as many of glass or horn. They 
hardly ever take them off. They are their riches. 

Harmer, *tol. ii. p. 500. 

No. 624. — xxiv. 53. Jewels of gold and raimenti] 
Among the several female ornaments, which Abraham 
sent by his servant, whom he employed to search out a 
wife for his son Isaac, were jewels of^ilvery and jewels of 
goldy exclusive of raimeflt, which probably was very 
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rich and valuable for the age in which Abraham lived. 
Rich and splendi(iapparel, especially such as was adorned 
with goldj was very general in the eastern nations, from 
the earliest ages: and as the fashions and' customs of the 
Orientals arc not subject to much variation, so we find 
that this propensity to golden ornaments, prevails even 
in the present age, among the females in the countries 
bonlcring on Judea. Thus Mungo Parky in the account 
^ his travels in Africa, mentions the frjlowing singular 
circumstance, respecting the ornamental part of tho 
dress of an African lady. It is evident from the account 
of the process by which negroes obtain gold in Man- 
ding, that the country contains a considerable portion of 
this precious metal. A great part is converted into 
ornaments for the women: and, when a lady of con- 
sequence is in full dress, the gold about her person 
may be worth, altogether, froift fifty to eighty pounds 
sterling.” 

We find also that the same disposition for rich orna- 
mental apparcl prevailed in the times of the Apostles ; for 
6t. Peter cautioned the females of quality in the first 
ages of Christianity, when they adorned themselves, not 
to have it consist, in the outward adorning y of plaiting 
the hairy and of wearing gold y or of putting on apparel. 

1 Pet. iii. 3. Sec also Psalm xlv. 9.13. Upon thy right 
hand did stand the queen in gold of ophir, — Her clothing 

of wrought gold. 

. No. 625.-r-xxiv. 59. And they sent away Rebekah 
their sister y andiiern^rse.'\ Nurses were formerly held 
in very high esteem, and considered as being entitled to 
constant and lasting regard. The nurse in an eastern 
family is always an important personage. Modern tra? 
vellers inform us, t;hat in Syria she is considered as a 
sort of second pareu(. wliether she has been foster-mother 
or otherwise. Sbu'.alw^ysi ^c4biqpanies the bride to her 
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husband^s house, and ever remains theVe, an honoured 
character. Thus it was in ancient Greece.” Siege of 
AcrCy b. h. p. 35. note. 

Thus it appears to have been in the ages of the 
Patriarchs. Gillingwater M. S. 

No. 626.- — xxiv. 60. And they blessed Rebekahi] 
Nuptial benedictions were used both by the Hews, 
Greeks, and Homans. That of the Jews was in this 
form. Blessed be thou, O Lord, who hast created man 
and woman, and ordained marriage,” &c. This was 
repeated every day during the wedding week, provided 
there were new guests. The Grecian form of benediction 
was, apaivi ; the Latin was, Quod faustum felixque 
sit. The Jews Tionstantly made use of the same form : 
but the Greeks and Romans frequently varied theirs : a 
benediction however in some form was alwayiK used. 
Sec Selden de Jure N, et. G. 1. v. cap. 5. 

No. 627. — XXV. 30. Red pottagei] The inhabitants 
of Barbary still make use of lentils, boiled and stewed 
with oil and garlick, a pottage of a chocolate colour; this 
was the red pottage for which Esau, from thence called 
Edom, sold his birth-right. 

Shaw’s Trav, p. 140. 2d edit. 

No. 628. — xxvi. 12 . T'hen Isaac sowed in that land^ 
and received in the same year a hundred foldJ] The 
author of the history of the piratical states of Barbary 
observes, that the Moors of that cdlintry are divided into 
tribes like the Arabians, and like them dwell in tents, 
formed into itinerant villages: that these wanderers 
farm lands of the inhabitants of the towns, sow and cul- 
tivate them, paying their rent with the produce, such 
as fruits, corn, wax, &c. ^ They^aro very skilful in 
chusing the most advantlageous soils for every seiason. 
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and very careful to avoid the Turkish troops, the t'iolenco 
of the one little suiting the simplicity of the other, p. 44. 
It is natural to suppose that Isaac possessed the like 
sagacity when he sowed in the land of Gerar, and re- 
ceived that year a hundred fold. His^lands appear to 
have been hired of the fixed inhabitants of the country. 
On this account the king of the country might, after the 
reapfiig of the crop, refuse his permission a second time, 
a.nd desire him to depart. voI. i. p. 85. 

No. 629. — xxvi. 15. For all the wells 'which his father's 
servants had digged in the days of Abraham his father^ the 
Philistines had stopped them^ and filled them with earth.'] 
The same mode of taking vengeance which is here men- 
tioned has been practised in ages subsequent to the time 
here referred to. Niebuhr (Travels y p. 302.) tells us, 
that the Turkish Emperors pretend to a right to that 
parfof Arabia that lies between Mecca and the countries 
of Syria and Egypt, but that their power amounts to 
very little. That they have however garrisons iti divert 
little citadels built in that desert, near the wells that are 
made on the road from Egypt and Syria to Mecca, which 
are intended for the greater safety of their caravans. 
But in a following page (p. 330.) he gives us to under- 
stand, that these princes have made it a custom, to give 
onniially to every Arab tribe which is near that road, a 
certain sum of money and a certain number of vestments, 
to keep them from destroying the wells that lie in that 
route, and to escort the pilgrims cross dieir country. 

We find \viD''^ilerbhlot (p. 396.) that Gianabi, a famous 
rebel in the tenth century, gathered a number of people 
together, seized on Bassora and Coufa, and afterwards 
insulted the reigning Caliph by presenting hiniself boldly 
before Bagdat his capital: after which he retired by 
little and little, filPng up ^11 the pits with pand which 
had been dug in tlie road to T^Iecca, for the benefit of 
the pilgrims. Harmer, voK iv. p. 247* 
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No. 630. — xxvii. 16. Put the skm of the kids of the 
goats.'] It is observed by Bochart (p. 1. Hierozoic, 1. ii. 
< 2 . 51.) that ill the eastern countries goats-hair was very 
like to tliat of ’inen : so that Isaac might very easily be 
deceived, when^iis eyes were dim, and his feeling no 
less decayed than his sight. 

No. 631. — xxviii. 22. And this stone^ which I •have 
set for a pillar sh^ll be God's house,] It appears strangg 
to us to hear a stone pillar called God'^s house ^ being ac- 
customed to give names of this kind to such buildings 
only, as are cajiablc of containing their worshippers 
within them. But this is not the case in every part of 
the world, as we learn from Major Symes’s narrative of 
his Embassy to ike Kingdom of Ava. The temples of 
that people, vast as many of them are, are built without 
cavity of any sort, and he only mentions some of the 
most ancient of those at Pagahm as constructed oAer- 
wise. The following extract will sufficiently illustrate 
this matter. 

The object in Pegu that most attracts, and most 
merits notice, is the noble editice of Shocviadoo^ or the 
golden supreme. This is a ))yramidical building, com- 
posed of brick and mortar, without excavation or aper- 
ture of any sort: octagonal at the base, and spiral at the 
top. Each side of the base measures one hundred and 
sixty-two feet. The extreme height of the edifice, from 
the level of the country, is three hundred and sixty-one 
feet, and above the interior terrace three hundred and 
thirty-one feet. Along the whole e^len^^of the northern 
face of the upper terrace there is a wooden shed for the 
convenience of devotees, who come from a distant part 
of the country. There are several low benches near the 
foot of the temple, on which the person, who comes to 
pray, places his oiiering, commonly consisting of b hled 
rice, a plate of sweetmeat!, orcogoa-nuts fried in oil; 
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When it is given, the devotee cares not what becomes' of 
it ; the crows and wild dogs often devour it in the pre-* 
sencc of the donor, who never attempts to disturb the 
animals. I saw several plates of victuals^ disposed of iii 
this manner, and understood it was the Lase with all that 
was brought.” 

The temple of Shoedagan^ about two miles and a half 
north of Rangoon, is a very grand building, although 
^ot so high, by twenty-dve or thirty feet, as that of 
Shoemadoo^ at Pegu. The terrace on which it stands is 
raised on a rocky eminence, considerably higher than 
the cjrcumjacent country, and is ascended by above a 
hundred stone steps. The name of this temple, which 
signifies Golden-Dagon, naturally recals to mind the 
passage in the scriptures, where the house of Dagon is 
mentioned, and the image of idolatry bows down before 
the Holy Ark.” 

Many of the most ancient temples at Pagahm arc 
not solid at the bottom: a well arched dome supports a 
ponderous superstructure^ and, wiiliin, an injage of 
Gaudona sits enshrined.” 

No. G32. — xxjx. 6. Rachel his daughter,'] Her name 
in Hebrew signifies a sheep. It was anciently the custom 
to give names even to families from cattle, both great 
and small. So Varro tells us (lib. ii. de re rustica, c. 1.) 
Malta nomina habemus ab utroque pecorcy SCc, dminorCf 
Porcius, OviLius, Caprilius; a majore^ Equitius, 
Taurus, &c. See Bocharty p. 1. Hieroz. lib. ii. cap. 43. 

Wi 

No. 633. — xxix. 26. And Laban saidy it must not be 
so done in our country y to give the younger before the 
first’^bom,] Mr. Halhed observes in his preface to the 
Gentoo Laws, (p. 69) We find Laban excusing him- 
self for having substituted Leah in the place of Rachel 
to Jacob; in these words, h must not be so done in oun 
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country j to gite the younger before the first-bom. This 
was long before Moses. So in this compilation^ it is 
made criminal^for a man to give his younger daughter in 
marriage before the elder; or for a younger son to marry 
while his elder bfothcr remains unmarried.” 

No. 634. — xxix. 32. And she called his name lieuben^ 
for she said^ Surely the Lord hath looked upon mine djjlic- 
tion,] Many ns^ies which occur in the scriptures vver^ 
taken from particular incidents and circumstances. 
Other people besides the Jews have acted in this 
manner. “ The children of the Mandingoes arc not 
always named after their relations; but frequently in 
consequence of some remarkable occurrence. Thus, 
my landlord at Kamalia was called Karfa^ a word signi- 
fying to replace; because he was born shortly after the 
death of one of his brothers. Other names are descrip- 
tive of good or bad qualities : as Modi^ a good nfan : 
Fadibba^ father of the town. Indeed the very names of 
their towns have something descriptive in them as, SibU 
dookoy the town of siboa trees. Kenneyetoo^ victuals 
here. Dorita^ lift your spoon. Others appear to be 
given by way of reproach, as Baminakoo^ was a croco- 
dile. Karankalhy no cup to drink from. Among the 
negroes, every individual, besides his own proper name, 
has likewise a kongtong or surname, to denote the 
family or clan to which he belongs. Every negro plumes 
himself on the importance or the antiquity of his clan, 
and is much flattered when he is addressed by his 
kontong.” Mungo Park’s Travels m Africa^ p. 26*9. 

No. 635. — xxix. 32. And Leah conceited^ and bare 
a son, and she called his name Reuben.^ It seems pro- 
bable that in common the mother gave the name to a 
child, and this both amongst JewMiid the Greeks; 
though perhaps not without the concurrence of the 

VOL. ir. c 
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father. In the age of Aristophanes the giving of a name 
to the child seems to have been a divided prerogative 
between the father and the motlicr. Ho'^^ier ascribes it 
to the mother: 

Him on his mother’s knees, when babe he lay, 

She nam’d Arnxus on his natal day. 

Odyss. xviii. 6. Pope* 


No. ()36.— xxxi. 27. That I might have sent thee 
tvtvay with mirth^ and with sojigs^ with tabret^ and with 
harp,'] A striking similarity prevails between the modern 
dance of the South Sea islands, as performed before 
i'aptain Cooky and the ancient choral dance of Egypt and 
J^destine. A band or chorus of eighteen men seated 
themselves before us; they sung a slow and soft air; 
twenty women entered. Most of them had upon their 
heads garlands, of the crimson flowers of the china rose, 
or others. They made a circle round the chorus, and 
began by singing a soft air, to which responses were 
made by the chorus in the same tone : and these were 
repeated alternately. All this while the women accom- 
panied their song with several very graceful motions of 
their hands towards their faces, and in other directions. 
Their manner of dancing was now changed to a quicker 
measure, in which they made a kind of half turn by 
leaping, and clapped their hands, repeating some words 
in conjunction with the chorus. Toward the end, as the 
quickness of J-lic music increased, their gestures and 
tittitudes were varied with wonderful vigour and dex- 
terity.” Last Voyage y vol. i. p. 250. See also O. C. 
No. 20. 

No. 637. — xxxiii. 3. And he passed over before them,] 
In travelling it t^s usuaktq pliic-* tiie women and chil- 
dren in the rear of the couj[)any. This was evidently 
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the situation occupied by Leah and Rachel, in their jour- 
ney with Jacob. From other sources wc derive the same 
information. %[n the history of the caliph Valheky it is 
said, that the b^ck eunuchs were the inseparable atten- 
dants of the ladies, the rear vras consequently their post. 
In the argument to the poem of Amriolkais, it is related 
that one day when her tribe had struck their tentSj and 
were changing tlieir station, the w'omcn, as usual, came 
behind the rest with the servants and baggage, in cal^ 
riages fixed on the backs of camels. Sec also Gen. 
xxiv. 61. 

No. 638. — xxxiii. 4. And Esau ran to meet him^ 
and embraced hitji^ and fell on his neck^ and kissed him,~\ 
Such persons as are intimately acquainted, or of equal 
age and dignity, mutually kiss the hand, the head, or 
the shoulder of each other. Shaw’s Trav, p. 237. This 
passage and Gen. xlv. 14. Luke xv. 20. Acts xx. 37. 
Seem to have a reference to the eastern way of kissing 
the shoulder in an embrace. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 53. 

No. 639. — xxxiv. 12. Ask me never so much dowry, '\ 
It was usual for the bridegroom to give to his bride, or 
her father, a dowry or portion of money or goods, as a 
kind of purchase of her person. It was the custom of 
the Greeks and other ancient nations. (Potten^s Greek 
Ant. b. iv. c. 11.) And is to this day the practice in 
several Eastern countries. (Complete System of Geog, 
vol. ii. p. 19. 305.) 

The modern Arabs who live under tents purchase their 
wives. Dc la Boque says, that properly speaking, a 
young man that would marry must purchase his wife : 
and fathers among the Arabs are never more happy 
than when they have many daughters. This is the prin- 
cipal part of the riches of % house. Ttccordingly, when 
a young man would treat with a person whose daughter 

c 2 
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he is inclined to marry, he says to him, Will you give 
me your daughter for fifty sheep; for six camels; or 
fora dozen cows? If he be not rich enough to make 
such oflPers, he will propose the giving^. her to him for a 
mare, or a young colt ; considering in the offer the merit 
of the young woman, the rank of her family, and the 
circumstances of him that desires to marry her. When 
they^are agreed on both sides, the contract is drawn up 
hy him that acts as cadi or judge am jng these Arabs, 
{Toj/. dansla Pal. p. 222.) 

No. 640.— xxxiv. 27. The sons of Jacob came upon 
the slain and spoiled the city ^ because they , had defiled their 
s^ister.^ In the east, as well as in Kiiropc, the rela- 
tions of the principals in a quarrel, seem to have been 
bound by honour and custom to espouse tlieir party, 
aiul to revenge their death ; one of the highest reproaches 
with which one Arabian could upbraid another, being an 
accusation of having left the blood of his friend uurc- 
venged.” Kichakdson’s Dissert, on Eastern Nations^ 
p. 214. It was on this principle that the sons of Jacob 
acted towards Shechem, for his conduct towards their 
sister. 


No. 641.— XXXV. 4. Ear-rings.] Some of tlie 
eastern ear-rings are small, and go so close to the ear as 
that there is no vacuity between them : otliers are so large 
that you may put the forefinger between, and adorned 
with a ruby and a pearl on each side of them, strung on 
the ring. 77ic women wear ear-rings and pendants of 
divers sorts; and 1 have seen some, the diameter of 
whose round was four fingers, and almost two fingers 
thick, made of several kinds of metals, wood, and horn, 
accord i rig to the quality of |#eople. There is nothing 
more disr<grceabliJ».<j the eyes of those that aiv uiiaccus- 
toiijcd to the sight; for those pendahts by their weight 
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widen so extremely the hole of the car, that one might 
put in two fingers, and stretch it more than one that 
never saw it would imagine. I have seen some of these 
ear-rings with ftgurcs upon them, and strange characters, 
which I believe %nay be talismans or charms, or per- 
haps nothing but the amusement of old women. The 
Indians say they are preservatives against enchantments. 
Perhaps the ear-rings of Jacob’s family were of •this 
kind.” Chardm >1. S. IIarmer, vol. ii. p. 393. 

No. 642. — xli. 5, 47. And behold seven ears of corn 
came up upon one stalk, — And in the seven plenteous years 
the earth brought forth biy handfuls,'] In Barbary, one 
stalk of wheat, or barley, will sometimes bear two cars: 
whilst each of these ears will as often shoot out into a 
number of less ones : thereby atfording a most plentiful 
increase. May not these large prolific ears, when seven 
arc said to come up upon one stalk, explain what is 
further mentioned of the seven fruitful years in Egypt, 
that is, that the earth brought forth by handfuls? 

This latter passage may, indeed, mean, that the earth 
brought forth handfuls of stalks from single grains, and 
not handfuls of ears from single stalks, agreeably to the 
following passage from Dr. Shaw, ^Mn Barbary it is 
common to see one grain produce ten or fifteen stalks. 
Even some grains of the. murwaany wheat, which I 
brought with me to Oxford, and sowed in tlie physic 
garden, threw out each of them fifty. But Muzeratty, 
one of the late kaleefas, or viceroys, of the province 
of Tlcmsan, brought once with him to'^ Algiers a root 
that yielded fourscore: telling us, that the prince of the 
western pilgrims sent once to the bashaw of Cairo, one 
that yielded six score. Pliny mentions some that bore 
three or four hundred.” 

No. 643. — xli. 42. AnR arrayed him in vestures of 
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fine linenJ] To be arrayed in a rich dress, and to ride in 
great pomp and ceremony, were the ancient modes of 
investing with the highest degree of subordinate power 
in Egypt ;* and with a small variation still remains so. 
The history of the revolt of Ali Bey#(p. 43.) informs 
us, that on the election of a new sheik bellet, the pasha 
who approves of him invests him with a valuable fur, 
treats liim with sherbet, and when the sheik bellet 
departs, the pasha presents him with ? horse richly ca- 
parisoned. Harmer, vol. iii. p. 308. 

No. 644. — xlii. 15. By the life of Pharaoh.'] Most 
authors take this for an oath, the original of which is 
well explained by Mr. Selden^ (in his Titles of Honour, 
p. 45.) where he observes, that the names of gods being 
given to kings very early, from the excellence of their 
heroic virtue, which made them anciently great bene- 
factors to mankind ; thence arose the custom of swearing 
by them : which Aben Ezra saith, continued in his time, 
(about 1170) when Egypt was governed by caliphs. 
If any man swore by the king’s head, and were found 
to have sworn falsely, he was punished capitally. See 
more on this subject in Oriental Customs^ No. 29. 

No. 645. — xliii. 34. And they drank.] After they 
had dined, plenty of wine was brought in, for every 
one to drirdk as much as they pleased. Such is the 
custom of the Abyssinians to this day : they do not 
drink or talk at dinner, but after the meat is taken 
away: as LuHolphus assures us from Telczius. This 
he also supposes to have been the ancient custom among 
other nations, particularly the Romam: for which he 
alleges the words of Virgil: 

Postquam prima quies epulis, mensseque remota?, 

Cratcras ma^^ statuuiii, vina coronant. i. 727. 
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A different custom however prevailed in Persia ; where 
the time for drinking wine was at the beginning, not at 
the close of the entertainment. See Oriental Customs, 
No. 143. 

No. 646. — xliv. 5. Is not this it in which my lord 
drinkethy and whereby indeed he divinet/i?'] Wlieii 
Norden was at Derri in the farthest part of Egypt,^in a 
very Jangcrous situation, from which he and his company 
endeavoured to Extricate themselves by exerting great* 
spirit, a spiteful and j)owerful Arab in a threatening way 
told one of their people, whom they had sent to him, 
that he knew what sort of people they were, that he 
had consulted his 67//?,and had found by it that they were 
those of whom oijp of their prophets had said, that Franks 
would come in disguise, and passing every where, ex- 
amine the state of the country, and afterwards bring 
over a great number of other Franks, conquer the 
country, and exterminate all. (Trav, vol. ii. p. 150.) 
It was precisely the same thing that Joseph meant when 
lie talked of divining by his cup. 

Haumer, vol. ii. p. 475. 

No. 647. — xlv. 22. To all of them he gave each man 
changes of raiment.] Presents of garments appear to 
have been common amongst all ranks of people in the 
East. The passage now cited is an instance in point. 
See also 2 Chron. ix. 24. This custom is still preserved. 
De la Alotraye furnishes us with some particular infor- 
mation on this subject. ‘‘ The visier entered at another 
door, and their excellencies rose to salute him after 
their manner, which was returned by a little inclining 
of his head : after which he sat down on the corner of 
his sofa, which is the most honourable place: then 
his chancellor, his kiahia, smd the chiaouz bashaw 
came and stood before him, *till cofldS was brought in : 
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after which, M. de Chateauneuf presented M. de Fer- 
riol to him, as his s^uccessor, who delivered him the 
king his master’s letters, complimenting him as from 
his majesty and himself, to which the fdsier answered 
very obligingly ; then after some dCsconrse, which 
turned upon the reciprocal readiness of propension to- 
wards the continuance of a good intelligence between tlie 
Port^j and the court of F'rance, which M. de Ferriol 
assured that the king his master was^well disposed to 
cultivate sincerely, they gave two dishes of coffee to 
their excellencies, witli sweetmeats, and after that per- 
fumes and sherbet. Then they clothed them with caf- 
J'etans of a silver brocade, with large silk flowers ; and 
to those that were admitted into the apartments with 
them, they gave others of brocade, « almost all silk, 
except some slight gold or silver flowers, according to 
the custom usually observed towards all foreign minis- 
ters.’/ Travels j p. 199. Caffetans are long vests of gold 
or silver brocade, flowered with silk. See also F^zra ii. 
69. Nell. vii. 70. 

No. 64jS, — xlvi. 4. Put his hand upon thine eyesi] 
This appears to have been a very ancient and general 
custom, as there arc evidences of its existence amongst 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. Among the Jews, 
Tobias is said to have shut the eyes of his wife’s father 
and mother, and to have buried them honourably. 
Tobit xiv. 15. Maimonides represents it as a custom 
ary rite. Ilomvr describes Ulysses thus expressing 
himself on the death .of Socus : 


Ah^ wretch ! no father shall thy corpse compose. 

Thy dying eyes no tender mother close. 

11. xi. 570. Pope. 


See iJso the Odyss'. xi. and xxiv. 294. Eurip. 
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Hecub. 430. ^irg. Mn, ix. 487. Ovid, Trist. iii. EK 
iii. 43. and iv. El. iii. 43. 

No. 649. — llviii. 14. A7td Israel siretched out his 
right hand^ a^ilHaid it upo7i Kpht'awi's head.'] Iinpo^ 
iiition of hands was a Jewish ceremony, introduced, 
not by any divine authority, but by custom : it being 
the practice among those people whenever they p/'ayed 
to God for any person, to lay their hands on his head^ 
Our Saviour observed the same custom, both when he 
conferred his blessing on children, and when he healed 
the sick, adding prayers to the ceremony. The apos- 
tles likewise laid hands on those upon whom tlicy be- 
stowed the Holy (jhost. The priests observed the same 
custom when ar(y one was received into their body. 
And the apostles themselves underwent the imposition 
of liaiids afresh, every time they entered upon any new 
design. In the ancient church imposition of hands was 
even practised on persons when they married, whicli 
custom the Abyssinians still observe. 

No. 6/iO. — xlviii. 20, And he set Ephraim before 
Manasseh,] The preference given in this instance to 
tlie younger brother has in many cases been paralleled. 
Some nations have even gone so far as to form institu- 
tions upon this very principle. For the younger son to 
succeed his father in preference to liis elder brothers, 
was a custom long prevalent in Tartary, and among 
the northern nations: and it is to be found in our old 
Saxon tenures, under the description^ of Borough^ 
English, Sir William Blackstont^ after mentioning 
the o])inions of Littleton and other eminent lawyers in 
regard to the origin of this strange custom, conjectures, 
wuth gi eat judgment, that it might be deduced from 
the Tartars. Amongst thosc^peoplc. jhe elder sons, as 
they grew to man’s estate^ migrated from their father 
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ivith a certain portion of cattle ; and the youngest son 
only remaining at home, became in consequence the 
heir to his father’s house and all his remaining pos- 
sessions. 

Kichardson’s Dissert, on Eastern Nitions^ p. 162. 

No. 651. — xlix. 1. And Jacob called unto his sonsy 
and saidy Gather yourselves together y that I may tell 
you that which shall bejalyou in the last^lays.'] “ It is an 
opinion of great antiquity, that the nearer men ap- 
proach to their dissolution, their souls grow more divine, 
and discern more of futurity. We find this opinion as 
early as Homer y (II. xvi. 852. et xxii. 358.) for he rc- 
prt'sents tlu^ <lying Patrocliis foretelling the fate of 
irlector, and the dying Hector denouncing no less cer*. 
tainly t[ied<‘ath of Achilles. SocrateSy in his apology 
to the Athenians a little before lus death, asserts the 
same opinion. ‘ I3ut now,’ saith he, ‘ 1 am desirous 
to prophesy to you, who have condeinned me, what 
will happen herealter. For now I am arrived at that 
state, in which men proplu'sy most, when they arc 
about to die.’ [Platonis Apolog. Socr, Op. vol. i. p. 39. 
edit. Serrani.) ilis scholar Xenophon (Cyrop. lib. viii. 
propc jinemy p. 140.) introduces the dying Cyrus de- 
claring in like manner ‘ that the soul of man at the 
hour of death appears most divine, and then foresees 
something of future events.’ Diodorus Sicidus (in ini- 
iioy lib. xviii. tom. 2. ) alledgcth great authorities upon 
the subject.. * Pythagoras the Samian, and some 
others of the •ancient naturalists, have demonstrated 
that the souls of men are immortal, and in consequence 
of this opinion, that they also foreknow future events 
at the time that they are making their separation from 
the body in death.’ Sextus Empiricus (adv. Mathem. 
p. 312.) confirm^ it likewise by the authority of Ari- 
stotle; The soul,’ saith* Aristotle, ‘ foi;esccs and 
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forctels future events, when it is going to be separated 
from the body by death.’ We might produce more 
testimo’iics to this purpose from Cicero, and Eustathius 
upon Homer,! and from other authors, if there were 
occasion : but Hicse are sufficient to shew the great 
antiquity of this opinion. And it is possible that old 
experience may in some cases attain to something like 
prophecy and divination. In some instances also God 
may have becn^ileased to comfort and enlighten de- 
parting souls with a prescience of future events. But 
what I conceive might principally give rise to this opi- 
nion was the tradition of some of the patriarchs being 
divinely inspired in their last moments, to foretel the 
state and condition of the people descended from them : 
as Jacob upon his death-bed summoned his sons toge- 
ther, that he might inform them of what should befal 
them in the latter days.” 

Newton on the Prophecies^ vol. i. p. 85, 2(1 edit. 

No. G52. — xlix. 3, 4. Ihnihcny thou art wy JirsU 
born; — thou shalt not excels because thou wentesl up to 
thy father'' s In the following extract we find a 

similar punishment ordered for an offence similar to 
that of Reuben. Notwithstanding that long conti- 
nued custom there, for the eldest son to succeed the 
father in that great empire, (of the Mogul) Achabar 
Shah, father of the late king, upon high and just dis- 
pleasure taken against his son, for climbing up unto the 
bed of Anarkalee, his father’s most beloved wife, and 
for other base actions of his, which sftrred up his fa- 
ther’s high displeasure against him, resolved to break 
that ancient custom ; and therefore often in his life- 
time protested, that not he, but his grand-child Sultan 
Coobsurroo, whom he kept in his court, should siiccecid 
him in that empire.” Sir Thomas^IIoe’s Embassy to 
the Great Moguls p. 470. 
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No, 653. — xlix. 8. Thy hand shall be in the neck of 
thine enemies,'] This expression denotes triumph over 
an enemy, and that Judah should subdue his adversa- 
ries. This was fulfilled in the person fcf David, and 
acknowledged b}” him. Thou hast ato given me the 
necks of mine enemies^ that I might destroy them that 
hate me. Psalm xviii. 40. Treading on the neck of a 
vanqtjished foe has been a very common practice, 
^niongst the Franks it was usual to pi^l: the arm round 
the neck as a mark of superiority on the part of him 
that did it. When Chrodin, declining the office of 
mayor of the palace, chose a young nobleman, named 
Gogen, to fill that place, he imnicdiately took the arm 
of tliat young man, and put it round his own neck, as 
a mark of his dcpeiidance on him, and^that he acknow- 
ledged him for his g(jncral and chief.” 

When a debtor became insolvent, he gave himself 
up to his creditor as his slave, till he had paid all his 
debt. : and to confirm his engagement, he took the arm 
of his patron, and put it round his own neck. This 
ceremony invested, as it were, his creditor in bis per- 
son.” Stockdale’s J/amfers of the Ancient Nations^ 
vol. i. p. 356. See Gen. xxvii. 40. Deut. xxviii. 48. 
Isaiah x. 27. Jer. xxvii. 8. Joshua x. 24. Lam. v. 5. 

No. 654. — xlix. 10. The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah,'] Sceptres, or staves of some kind or 
other, have been among almost all nations the ensigns 
of civil authority, as they are to this day, being in 
them.selves wevf proper emblems of power extended, 
or acting at a distance from the person. Achilles, who 
was the chief of a Grecian tribe or clan, is described 
in Homer as. holding a sceptre or staiF which 

The delegates of Jove, dispensing laws, 

Bear m theirTands. 11, i. 238. 
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No* G55.-— xlix. 29. And he charged them^ and said 
unto tliem^ I am to be gathered unto yny people; bury me 
with m ij fathei^i] Princes and persons of quality, who 
died in foreign ^arts, were usually carried into their 
own country, to be buried with their fathers. Tiiat 
this was practised in the patriarchal times, appears from 
the injunction which Jacob laid upon his children re- 
specting his interment. It was also the custom of the 
Greeks, Ilomeyt represents Juno as thus sp(;aking con-^ 
cerning Sarpedon. 

Give the bold chief a glorious fate in fight ; 

And when th’ ascending soul has wing'd her flight, 

Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 

I'hc breathless body to his native land. //. iv. ‘J-D. 

No. 656, — 1. 1. Joseph fell upon his father^ $ facc^ 
and kissed him,'] It is probable that he first closed his 
eyes, as God had promised he should do, (Gen. xlvi. 4.) 
and then j)arted from his body with a kiss. Of this 
custom many examples are to be found. Thus Ovid 
represents Niobe as kissing her slain sons : and Mele- 
ager’s sister kissing liim when he lay dead. Corippus 
represents Justin the younger falling upon Justinian, 
and weeping, and kissing him. 

Ut prius ingrediens corpus venerabile vidit, 

Incubuit lachrymans, atque oscula frigida carpsit 
Divini patris. 

No. 657. — ^1. 2. And Joseph commanded his senants 
the physicians to embalm his father,] Concerning the 
practice of physic in Egypt, Herodotus says, that it was 
divided amongst the faculty in this manner. Every 
distinct distemper hath its own physician, who confines 
himself to the study and care of that alone, and meddles 
with no other; so that all jJiaties are crouded with phy- 
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sicians: for one class hath the care of the eyes, another 
of the head, another of the teeth, another of the region 
of the belly, and another of occult distempers.” lib. ii. 
c. 84. After this we shall not thinly it strange that 
Joseph’s physicians are represented as a number. A 
body of these domestics would now appear an extrava- 
gant,piccc of state, even in a first minister. But then 
it could not be otherwise, where each distemper had its 
proper physician ; so that every great^iimily, as well as 
city, must needs, as expresses it, swarm with 

the faculty. There is a remarkable passage in Jeremiah 
(chap. xlvi. 11.) where, foretelling the overthrow of 
Pliaraoh’s army at the Euphrates, he describes Egypt 
by this ( i..iracteristic of her skill in njedicinc. Go up 
into Gilead^ avd lake balm, (or balsam) 0 virgin ilie 
daughicr of Fgijpl; in vain shall iliou use many medi- 
ciNi:s,yb/’ ihou shall not be cured. 

Wakburton’s Divine Legation^ b. iv. sec. 3. § 3. 

No. ti58. — 1. 3. AndforUj days were fulfilled for him, 
(for so are fulfilled I he days of those who are embalmed) 
and the Egyptians mourned for him threescore and ten 
days.] We Iciirn 1 Vom two Greek historians f Herodotus, 
lib. ii. cap. 83, SG. J)iodoriis,\ihii. Bibl. p. 58.) that the 
time of mourning was while the body remained with the 
embalmers, which Herodotus says was seventy days. 
During this time the body lay in nitre, the use of which 
was to dry u|) all its superfluous and noxious moisture: 
and when, in tiie compass of thirty days, this was rea- 
sonably well effected, the remaining forty (the time 
mentioned by Diodorus) were employed in anointing it 
with gums and spices to preserve it , which was the proper 
embalming. The former circumstance explains the 
reason why the Egyptians mourned for Israel tliree-‘Scora 
and kn days, latter t:»^Iaius the meaning of thf 
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forty days which were fulfilled for Israely being the days 
of those who are embalmed. 

Warburtcjp’s Divine Legation y b. iv. sec. 3. § 4. 

No. 659. — I. 13. His sons carried him into the land 
of Canaan, and buried him in the cave of the field of 
Machpelah.'] That Jacob after his decease shoiiy be 
carried from Egypt into Canaan for interment, and 
Joseph also whcii he died, is perfectly conformable ttP 
the practice of the East. Homer represents the sliade 
of Patrockis as thus addressing Achilles. 

Hear then ; and as in fate and love vve join, 

Oh SLilh rihat my bones may rest with thine J 
1 ogether llltvc we liv’d, together bred. 

One house receiv’d us, and one table fed , 

That golden urn, thy goddess mother gave, 

May mix our ashes in one common grave. 

Pope, IL xxiii, 103. 

No. 660. — 1. 23. The children also of Machir were 
brought up upon JoseplCs kneesi] They were dandled 
or treated as children upon Joseph’s knees. This is a 
pleasing picture of an old man’s fondness for his descen- 
dants. So in Homer (Odyss. xix. 401.) the nurso 
places Ulysses, then lately born, upon liis maternal 
grandfather Autolycliiis’s knees. 

Toy pc6 o! EopvxXEioc tm yyifoton 

And on the other hand (II. ix. 1. 455.) i^myntor impre- 
cates it as a curse upon his son Phoenix, that he might 
have no son to sit upon Amyiitor’s knees. 

No. 661. — 1. 25. The children of Israel,'] Though 
the people were very numerous, they were still called 
the children of Israel, as if th^y had hstn but one family ; 
in the same manner as tiiey said, the children of Edom, 
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the children of Moab, &c. Indeed all these people were 
still distinct: they knew their own origin, and took a 
pride in preserving the name of their author. Thonc(‘. 
probably it comes that the name of chjfdrcn signifujd, 
with the ancients, a nation, or certaiiS sort of people. 
limner often says, the children of the Greeks^ and the. 
children of the Trojans, The Greeks used to say, the 
chiUfren of the physicians and grammariayis. With the 
.Jlebrews, tlie children of the East, arq.;the eastern pco> 
pie; the children of Belial, the wicked; the children of 
man, or Adam, mankind. In the gospel we often see, 
the children c»f this world; of darkness; and of light; 
and also, the children of the bridegroom, for those who 
go along with him to the wedding. 

Eleury’s Hist, if fsht elites^ p. 1^: 
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No. 662.— EXODUS i, 16. 

j^nd the king of ISgypt spake to the Hebrew midwives , — 
JV/ien ye do the office of a midwife to the Hebrew wo^ 
men^ and see them on the stools y if it be a son^ then ye 
shall kill him; but if it be a daughter y then she shall live. 

To undcrstancf the word stools as referring to the 
women to be delivered involves the passage in per- 
plexity: but if it be interpreted of those troughs or 
vessels of stone, in which newborn children were placed 
for the purpo.se of being washed, it is perfectly clear 
and intelligible. •This custom in relation to children is 
justified by eastern usages; and such a destruction of 
boys is actually practised in the courts of eastern 
monarclis. Thevenot (part ii. p. 98.) hints at both these 
principles. lie says that the kings of Persia are so 
afraid of being deprived of that power which they abuse, 
and are so apprehensive of being dethroned, that they 
destroy the children of their female relations, when they 
are brought to bed of boys, by putting them into an 
earthen trough, where they suffer them to starve.” 

No. 663. — ii. 5. And the daughter of Pharaoh came 
down to wash herself at the river,'] The people of Egypt, 
and particularly the females of that country, express 
their veneration for the benefits received from the Nile, 
by plunging into it at the time of its begintiing to over- 
flow the country. Is it not probable that when the- 
daughter of Pharaoh went into that river, it was in con- 
formity with that idolatrous practice? Irwin ( Travels y 
p. 229, 259.) relates, that looking out of his window in 
the night, he saw a band of damsels preceding to the 
river side with singing and dftneing, and that the object 
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of their going thither was to witness the first visible riso 
of the Nile, and to bathe in it. 

Harm£R,vo1. iv. p. 279. 

No. 664. — iii. 2. And the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in a flame of fireJ] The traditionary notion 
of a miraculous light or fire being the. token of a divine 
presJence, prevailed among tlie Greeks in the time of 
ffomer: for, after relating that the gojidess Minerva at- 
tended on Ulysses with her golden lamp, or rather torch, 
and afforded him a refulgent light, he makes Telemachus 
cry out to his father ia rapture. 

£1 itarsp, yj •foS’ &c. 

Odt/ss. xU. 


What miracle (1ms dazzles with surprise? 

Distinct in rows the radiant columns rise : 

The walls, where'er my wondering sight I turn. 

And roofs, amidst a blaze of glory burn : 

Some visitant of pure ethereal race 

With his bright presence deigns the dome to grace. 

Pope. 

No. 665. — iv. 25. A bloody husband art thou to we.) 
The learned Joseph Mede (Diss. xiv. p. 52.) has given 
to these words of Zipporah the following singular inter- 
pretation. He says that it was a custom among the 
Jews to name the child that was circumcised by a Hebrew 
word, signifying a husband. He builds his opinion 
upon the testimony of some rabbins. He apprehends 
that she applied to the child, and not to Moses, as most 
interpreters think, the words above mentioned. Chaton^ 
which is the term in the original, is never used to denote 
the relation between husband and wife, but that which 
is between a man and the father or mother of the person 
to whom he is married : it signifies a son in law, and not 
a husband. A person thus related is a son initiated into 
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a family by alliance. It is in this view of initiated, that 
Zipporah says to her son, a bloody husband art thou 
to me ; that is to say, it is I who have initiated thee 
into the churcl^by the bloody sacrament of circum- 
cision. He endeavours to justify bis criticism upon the 
word Chaton by the idea which the Arabians affix to the 
verb, from whence this noun is derived. The Chaldee 
Paraphrast also annexes the same notion to the words of 
Zipporah. SauR5SN (Diss. on 0. T. vol. i. p. 371.) does^ 
not scorn altogether satisfied with this interpretation of 
the passage: whether it be just or not must be left to 
the decision of the learned reader. 

No. 666.-— V. 7. Straw to make brick!] Wliether 
this were given and used, to mix with the clay, as is 
clone in some places, that the bricks made tliercof 
might be firmer and stronger ; or to burn them with in 
the furnaces: or to cover them from the heat of the sun, 
that they might not dry too soon and crack, is not easy 
to determine. It is said that the unburnt bricks of Egypt 
formerly were, and still are, made of clay mixed with 
straw. The Egyptian pyramid of unburnt brick. Dr. 
Pococke ( Observations on Egypt ^ p. 53.) says, seems to 
be made of the earth brought by the Nile, being a sandy 
black earth, with some pebbles and shells in it: it is 
mixed up with chopped straw, in order to bind the 
clay together. The Chinese have great occasion for 
straw in making bricks, as they put thin layers of straw 
between them, without which they wouldj^asthey dried, 
run or adhere together. Macartney"' s Emb. p. 269. 

No. 667. — vii. 18. The Egyptians shall loath to drink 
of the water of the river,] A peculiar energy will be 
discovered in these words; if what the abbot Mascricr 
has said (Lett. i. p; 15.) o^tke waterUf the Nile be at- 

* D'2 
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tended to. The water of Egypt is so delicious that 
one would not wish the heat should be less, nor to be 
delivered from the sensation of thirst. The Turks find 
it so excpiisitely charming, that they incite themselves 
jto drink of it by eating salt. It is a common saying 
among them, that if Mahomet had drank of it, he would 
have begged of God not to have died, that he might 
always have done it.” Harm£R, vol. ii. p. 295. 

No. (i68. — X. 26. There shall not a hoof be left 
behimlJ] Bp. Patrick observes, that this was a pro- 
verbial speech in the eastern countries; similar to a 
saying amongst the Arabians, which was first used about 
horses, and afterwards transferred to other things— 
present money even to a hoof^ that is, they would not part 
with a hors(^, or any other commodity, till the buyer 
had laid down the price of it to a farthing. 

No. ()f)9. — ^xii. 3. In the tenth day of this month they 
shall take to themselves every man a lamb ; ver. 6. and ye 
shall keep it up until the fourteenth day of the same 
month,'] From hence it appears that the lamb was to 
be taken from the flock four days before it was killed. 
For this the rabbies assign the following reasons ; that 
the providing of it might not, through a hurry of busi- 
ness, especially at the time of their departure from 
Egypt, be neglected till it was too late: that by having 
it so long with them before it was killed, they might 
have the better opportunity of observing whether there 
were any blemishes in it ; and by having it before their 
eyes so considerable a time, might be more cftectually 
reminded of the mercy of their deliverance out of Egypt; 
and likewise to prepare them for so great a solemnity 
as the approaching feast. On these accounts some of 
the rabbies inforfti us it was ^customary to have the lamb 
tied these four days to their bed-posts: a rite whicli 
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they make to be necessary and essential to the passover 
in all ages. Jennings’s Ant, vol. ii. p. 187. 

No. 670. — xi^9. Eat not of it raw^ 7ior sodden with 
water ^ but roasted with fre,'] The prohibition of eating it 
raw, for which there might seem to be little occasion, 
since mankind have generally abhorred such food, is 
understood by some to have been given in opposition to 
the barbarous cuKloms of the heathens, who in their 
feasts of Bacchus, which, according to Herodotus and 
IHuiarchy had their original in Egypt, used to tear the 
members of living creatures to pieces, and eat them raw. 
It is observable, that the Syriae version renders the 
clause. ‘‘ Eat no^ of it raw^ eat iwt of it while it is alive ^ 
*Spencer de Leg, Ilcb, 1. ii, c. 4. sect. 2. 

No. 671. — xii. 10. That which rc^naineth till the 
morning ye shall burn with fre,^ We read in Macrobius 
of such a custom amongst the ancient Romans in a feast 
called Protervia, where the manner was, as Flavianus 
saith, lit si quid ex epulis superfuisset ^ igne consumeretur; 
that if any thing were left of the good cheer, it should 
be consumed with fire. L. ii. Saturnal, cap. 2. 

Patrick, in loc. 

No. 672. — xii. 15. Seven days shall ye eat unleavened 
bread,'] As by the law of Moses no leaven of any kind 
was to be kept in the houses of the Israelites for seven 
or eight days, it might have been produgtive of great 
inconvenience, had they not been able by other means 
to supply the want of it. ^'he MS. Chardin informs 
us, that they use no kind of leaven whatever in the East, 
but dough kept till it is grown sour, which they preserve 
from f)nc day to another. In wine countries they use 
the lees of wine as we dc^j^ast. If therefore there 
should be no leaven in all the country for several days. 
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yet in twenty-four hours some would be produced, and 
they would return to their preceding state. 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 253, 

No. 673. — ^xii. 15. The first day ye shall put away 
leaven out of your houses Concerning this matter the 
modern Jews are superstitiously exact and scrupulous. 
The master of the family makes a diligent search into 
every hole and crevice throughout thri house, lest any 
crumb of leavened bread should remain in it: and tiiat 
not by the light of the sun or moon, but of a candle. 
And in order that this exactness may not appear 
altogether superHuous and ridiculous, care is taken to 
conceal some scraps of leavened bread in some corner 
or other, the discovery of which occasions mighty joy, 
This search, nevertheless, strict as it is, does not give 
him entire, satisfaction. Aftet' all he beseeches God 
that all the leavened bread thatusdn the house, as well 
as what he hai found, may become like the dust of the 
earth, and be reduced to nothing. They are also very 
exact and scrupulous in making their bread for the 
fpast,. lest there should be any thing like leaven mixed 
with it. The corn of which it is made, must not be 
carried to the. mill on the horse’s bare back, lest the 
heat of the sun should make it ferment. The sack in 
which it is put, must be carefully examined, lest there 
should beany remainder of old meal in it: the dough 
must be made in a place not exposed to the sun, and 
must be put into the oven immediately after it is made, 
Jest it should ferment itself. 

Jennings’s Jewish AnU vol. ii. p, 21 1. 

No. 674. — ^xii. 26, 27. Your children shall say^ what 
• mean ye by this service T\ A custom obtained among 
the Jews, that% child shpuld ask tlie meaning of the 
passover, and that the persbn who presic[ed should then 
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give an account of its intent and origin, that so the re- 
membrance of God’s mercy might be transmitted to their 
latest posterity. This was called /Ac ihclaraium^ or 
shewing forth. 

No. 675. — xii. 34. And the people took their dough 
before it was leavened^ their kneading-troughs being 
bound up in their clothes upon their shoulders.'] ,The 
vessels which the Arabs make use of for kneading the 
unleavened cak& which they prepare are only small' 
wooden bowls. (Shaw's Trav. p. 231.) In these they 
afterwards serve up their provisions when cooked. It is 
not certain that these wooden bowls were the kneading- 
troiighs of the Israelites : but it is incontestibicthat they 
must have been«comparatively small and light, to be so 
easily carried away. 

No. 676. — xiii. 4. The m(mth Abib,] This answered 
nearly to our March O. S. and had this name because 
in Egypt and Palestine corn, particularly barley, (Shawl's 
Trav. p. 406.) was in ear at that time. So April among 
tlie Romans was called ab aperkndo terrain^ from open- 
ing the earth. The author of the Ceremonies and Re- 
ligious Customs of all Nations observes, (vul. iii. p. 108.) 
that the year among the Hurons, and several other 
nations of Canada and Mississippi, is composed of 
twelve synodical lunar months, and that ail the lunar 
months have names suitable to them. They give the 
name of the worm-moon to the month of March, because 
those reptiles begin to discover themselues at that time; 
that of the moon of plants to the month of April ; and 
the moon of swallows to that of May. The Flemings 
have the same form of speech in their tongue. The 
month of February is by them called, the month in 
which they crop or prune the trees; the month of April 
that in which the meadows* are fit for mowing. The 
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signs of the zodiac also receive their names in much the 
same manner. See Pluche’s Hint, du Ciely vol. i. ji. 11, 
Parkhurst’s lleb. Lex,.ip. 2. 

No. 671. — xiil. 21. The Lord wentf before them by 
day in a pillar of a cloudy to lead them the way; and by 
night in a pillar of firCy to give them light.'] Xenoi^hon, 
in hki Lacedaemonian republic, describing the march of 
a Spartan king when he goes out to war, mentions a 
servant or officer under the name of Ifire-carrier, who 
went before him with fire taken from the altar, at which 
he had just been sacrificing, to the boundaries of the 
Spartan territory, where, sacrificing again, and then 
proceeding, a fire, kindled likewise from this latter sa- 
crifice, goes before him, without ever being extin- 
guished. 


No. 678. — XV. 20. And all the women went out after 
her with timbrels and with dances.] Kepresentations 
similar to this are frequently to be met with in the 
ancient writers. Hesiod describes the muses as dancing 
round the altar of Jupiter. 

Op')(BvvroLi Kai ^cuf^oy spitr^Eyeos Kpoyiwyog. Theog. v. 4. 

Thus Theseus led the ring in the dance to the sound of 
the harp. (Callim. lly. in Del. 301.) Plato assures us 
that the gods, and the children of the gods, were hor 
noured with dancing. (De Leg. b. vii. p. 815.) And he 
was for consecrating songs and dances to them; ap- 
pointing feasts at proper seasons of the year, and for 
ordering by authority what songs were proper to be 
sung, and what dances to be used, at the sacrifices 
which were offered to them. Lucian also informs us, 
that the Indians adored the sun when they rose in the 
morning, not as tBc Greeks did, by kissing their hand, 
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jbut by turning to the east and dancing, and thus ap,. 
peased the deity niorinng and evening. ( DeSaltai. § 15, 
16, 17.) Chandler’s Lif e of David ^ vol. ii. p. U6. 

No. 679. — x^. 23. And xchen thcij came to Marah^ 
they could not drink of the waters of Marak, for they 
were bi(tci\] Dr. Shaw (Trav, p. 314.) tinnks that 
these waters may be properly fixed at ('orondel, \flierc 
there is a small nil, which, unless it be diluted by the 
dews and rain, is very brackish. Another traveller 
(Journey from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai ^ A. I). 4722, 
p. 14, 15.) tells us that, at the foot of the mountain of 
HaniMiij A Faron, a small but most delightful valley, a 
])laoo called Ch'ivondu, is a rivulet that comes from the 
mountain, the fv \ter of which is tolerably good and 
.sulficiently plentdui, but is bitter, though very clear. 
Pocochc says, tliere is a mountain known to this day by 
the name of I..e Marah, aiul toward the sea is a salt well 
called Jlirharnmcr, which is probably the same here 
called Marah, 

No. 680. — xvii. 6. Thou shall smite the rocky and 
there shall come water out of it,'] This remarkable in- 
terposition of God for the Israelites appears to i.ave 
been imperfectly known in other countries; and the re- 
membrance of it is still retained in some of the heatlien 
fables. There is a manifest allusion to it in Euripides 
( BacchiCy 703.) where he makes one smite the rock at 
Cithaeron, and waters gush out of it. Huetius ( Alnetana 
2u(esiioneSy\/\\, c. 12. n. 18.) gives many^sucli instances; 
and suggests that it is very probable, that the fable 
of Janus was forged from hence ; alleging that the 
image is described as holding a rod in his left hand, 
witi) which he smites a stone, and causes water to fiovy 
from it. 
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No. 681. — xvii. 16. Because the Lord hath swo 7 mS\ 
Satirin (Disse^^tations, yol. i. p. 433.) says, that the 
Hebrew of this text is equivocal; it signifies literally, 
because the hand on the throne of God, waihof God against 
Amakk from generation to generation : md from Patrick 
he observes that it is pretended, that to put the hand upon 
the throne was in some countries a ceremony that at- 
tended a solemn oath, as laying it on the altar was in 
^other places. This was as mucl) as our laying the hand 
on the Bible, a principal external character of an oath: 
vAiowot, Juvenal (Sat. xiii. 89.) says, atheists do intre^ 
pidos altaria tangcre, touch the altars boldly without 
trembling; that is, make no conscience of an oath. 

No. 682. — xviii. 12 . The ciders of Israeli] Not 
only fathers, but all old men, had great authority 
among the Israelites and all the people of antiquity. 
They every where, m the beginning, chose judges for 
private affairs, and counsellors for the pul)lic, out of 
the oldest men. Thence came the name of senate and 
fathers at Rome, and that great respect < for old age 
which tliey borrowed from the Lacedaemonians. As 
soon as the Hebrews began to be formed into a people 
they were governed by old men. 

No. 683, — XX. 5. Visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation,] 
.This part of the divine law is doubtless founded in wisdom 
and equity, though to .many persons it may have ap. 
pcared harsh 4nd seyere. The principle of it has how- 
ever been extended by some mjodern legislators. The^ 
venot (partii. p, 161.) says, that the punishment of the 
third and fourth generation does not always satisfy the 
jking of Persia.. All the pearls that,w'eigh half a me- 
dical or more, tl^at are fished up. at Balireim, belong to 
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the king; who, nevertheless, makes a liberal present 
to the fisherman who brings him s:ieh ; but also, if any 
of them fail to do it, and sell such a pearl out of his 
dominions, w^e it even at the world’s end, the king is 
soon acquaintecl with it, and to be revenged, he puts 
to death the whole family and all the kindred of the 
fisherman, even to the seventh generation, both males 
and females. Menu has also incorporated this'priu- 
ciple in his law^. See Sir W. Jonesh Works. 

No. 684 . — XX. 12 . That thy days may be long in 
the landj] As disobedience to parents is, by the law 
of Moses, threatened to be punished with death, so on 
the contrary, long life is promised to the obedient; and 
that in their oVn country, which God had peculiarly 
enriched with abundance of blessings. Heathens also 
gave the very same encouragement, saying, that shell 
children should be dear to the gods, both living ahd 
dying. So Euripides. It' was also one of their pro- 
mises, thou shalt liv^e long, if thou nourish thy ancient 
parents. Whence children’ are called by Xenoph6ri Ff- 
pofctrxoi. Patrick, inloc. 

No. 685 . — XX. 24 . An altar of iattli shalt thou make 
unto 7ne.] This command certainly imports, that the 
altars of the Lord were to be as plain and simple as 
possible. They were to be made either of sods and 
turfs of earth, which were easily prepared in most 
places, whilst they stayed in the wilderness, or of rough 
and unpolished stone, if ’they came into rocky places, 
where no sods were to be obtained ; that there might 
be no occasion to grave any image upon them. Such 
altars, 'observes (Apolog. o. 25 .)’ were among 

the ancient Romans in the days of l^uma ; when, as they 
had no sumptuous tem^dei, nor images, so they had 
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only iemeraria de ccspite allaria^ altars hastily huddled 
wp of earth, without any art. Patrick, in loc. 

No. 686. — xxi. 6. jind his master s^ill bore his ear 
through with an awl^ and he shall sei've him for ever,^ 
This Jewish custom was borrowed by other nations, 
particularly by the Arabians, as appears from a passaj^c 
of Pfitronius Arbiter, (Satyricon^ p. 36 K) where he 
introduces one Giton expressing himsc|/ in these terms, 
Cirauncidc nos^ ut Judai videamur ; et pertunde 
auresy ut iniilemur Arabes. Juvenal puts the following 
expressions in the mouth of Libertinus. 

Quamvis 

Natiis ad Eiipliratcm, mollcs quod in aur^* fenestra! 

Arguerint, licet ipse negem. Sut, i. 103, 

No. 687. — xxiii, 12. On the sircenth day thou shah 
rest ; that thine o.v and thine ass may rest,] We should 
here observe the great clemency of God, who by this 
law reejuires some goodiuiss and mercy to be exercised 
even to brute animals, that he might remove men the 
farther from cruelty to each other. The slaugliter of 
a ploughing ox was prohibited by a law common to the 
Phrygians, (Cyprians, and Romans, as we find recorded 
by Varro, Pliny, and others. The Athenians made a 
decree, that a mule worn out by labour and age, and 
which used to accompany other mules drawing bur- 
thens, should be fed at the public cxpcnce. 

Ludit herboso pccus omne campo^ 

Cum tibi nouae rcdcunt Decembres: 

Pestus in pratis vacat oiioso 
Cum bove pagus. 

Hor, 1. iii. Od. xviii. ad Faunum, y. 

When the nones .of Dec^ber, sacred to you, re- 
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turn, all our flocks sport in the grassy fields: and the 
whole village, celebrating your festival, divert them- 
selves in the meadows with the ox, who that day is 
allowed to rcs^ See also Tibullus^ 1. ii. Kl. i. 5. Juv. 
Sat, vi. 536. Popham on PmtatcucL 

No. 688. — xxiii. 16. Th-e feast of ingatherings which 
is in the eml of the year ^ when thou hast gathered tn thy 
labours out of th^ field, 'I The same custom prevailed 
among the Gentiles, who, at the end of the year, when 
they gathered in their fruits, offered solemn sacrifices, 
with thanks to God for his blessings. Aristotle (Ethic, 
lib. viii.) says, that the ancient sacrifices and asst^mblies 
were after tlic gathering in of the fruits, being designed 
for an oblation of the first-fruits unto God. 

No. 689 — xxiv. 1 1 . And upon ihenobles of the chil- 
dren of Israel he laid not his hand,'] It is usually said 
that God laid not his hand in a way of terror, or anger, 
on these nobles on account of their intrusion : but in 
the Monthly Magazine for January, 1804, is the follow- 
ing description of the appearance at court of the 
Mogul’s officers, \vlio partake of his bounty or rewards. 
‘‘ Those officers of the districts, whose time has expired, 
or who have been recalled from similar stations, repair 
to the imperial presence, and receive the reward, good 
or evil, of their administration. When they arc ad- 
mitted into the presence, or retire from thence, if tlufir 
rank and merit be eminent, they are called near to his 
majesty’s person, and allowed the honour of placing 
their heads below his sacred foot. The emperor lays his 
hand on the back of a persoUj on whom he means to be- 
stow an extraordinary mark of favour. Others from a 
distance receive tokens of kindness, by the motion of 
the imperial brow or eyes.^’^ Now if the nobles of Is^ 
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rael were not admitted to the same nearness of approach 
to the deity as Moses and Aaron, perhaps thi» phrase 
should be talveii directly contrary to what it has been. 
fie laid not kis hand ib a way of specia^avour, never- 
theless tliey saw God, and did eat and drink in his pre- 
sence. This sense of laying on the hand is supported 
by a passage in Bell’s Travels to Persia, p. 103. 
•‘1710 minister received the credentials, and laid them. 
Jbefore the shah, who touched them wi^h his hand, as a 
mark of respect; This part of the ceremony had been 
very diihcult to adjust : for the ambassador insisted on 
delivering his letters into the shah’s own hands. * TIkj 
P ersian ministers on the other hand affirmed, that their 
king never received letters directly from the ambassa- 
dors of the greatest emperors on earth/' 

Theological Magazine, vol. iv. p. liO, 

No. 690. — XXV. 10. They shall make an ark.l We 
meet with imitations of this divinely instituted emblem 
among several heathen nations, both in ancient and 
modern tirnes^ llius Tacitus (de Mor, German, cap. 
40.) informs ns, that “ the inhabitants of the north of 
Germany, our Saxon ancestors, in general, worshipped 
Herthum, that is^ the mother earth, and believed her to 
interpose in the affairs of men, and to visit nations : 
that to her, within a sacred grove, in a certain island of 
the ocean, a vehicle, covered with a vestment, was 
consecrated, and allowed to- be touched by the priest 
alone, who perceived when the goddess entered into 
this her secret place, and with profound veneration at- 
tended her vdiicle, which waa drawn by cows. While 
the goddess was on her progress^ days of rejoicing Were 
kept in every place which she vouchsafed to visit. 
They engaged in no war^ thfey meddled not with arms, 
they locked up their weapons: peace and quietness 
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only were then known, these only relished, till the same 
priest reconducted the goddess, satiated with the con- 
versation of mortals, to her temple.” 

Among theKi^exicans, Vitziputzli, their supreme god, 
was represented, in a human shape, sitting on a throne, 
supported by an azure globe, which they called heaven. 
Four poles or sticks came out from two sides of this 
globe, at the ends of which serpents’ heads were carved, 
the whole making a litter, which the priests carried on 
their shoulders whenever tlie idol w^as shewn in public.” 
P karts Ceremonies^ vol. iii. p. 146. 

In Lieutenant Cook’^s voyage round the world, pub- 
lished by Dr. liawksworth^ vol. ii. p. 252, we find that 
tlie inhabitants of Huaheine, one of the islands lately 
discovered in tfie South Sea, had a kind of chest or 
ark, the lid of which was nicely sewbd on, and thatched 
very neatly with palm-nut leaves. It was fixed upon 
two poles, and supported upon little arches of wood, 
very neatly carved : the use of the poles seemed to be 
to remove it from place to place, in the manner of our 
sedan chair : in one end of it was a square hole, in the 
middle of which was a ring touching the sides, and 
leaving the angles open, so as to form a round hole 
within, a square one without. The first time Mr. 
Banks saw this coffer, the aperture at the end was 
stopped with a piece of cloth, which, lest he should 
give offence, he left untouched. Probably there was 
then something within : but now the cloth was taken 
away, and upon looking into it, it was found empty. 
The general resemblance between this repository, and 
the ark of the Lord among the Jews, is remarkable : 
but it is still more remarkable, that upon enquiring of 
the boy what it was .called, he said, Ewharre no Eatau, 
the house of God i'^he could however give no account 
of its signification or use.” * 

Parkhurst’s heb. Lex, p. 690, 4/A edit. 
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No. 6P1. — xxviii. 30. The Urim andtheThummim^ 
There Weis a remarkable imitation of this sacred orna- 
ment among' the Egyptians ; for we learn from Diodorus 
(lib. i. p. GS, ed. llhod.) and from JEl\an (Vai\ Hist, 
I. xiv. c. 34.) that ‘‘ their chief priest, who was also 
their supreme judge in civil matters, wore about his 
neck, by a golden chain, an ornament of precious 
stones called truth, and that a cause was not opened 
till the supreme judge had put on this ornament.” 

No. 692. — xxix. 20. And sprinkle the blood upon 
the altar round about,] It M^ iSiys Bp. Patrick^ no im- 
probable conjecture of Fominatus Scacchus, that from 
hence tlie heathens leartied their Taurobolidy and Ci'i- 
oboliay which in process of time they disguised with 
infernal rites and ceremonies. The Taurobolium of 
the ancients was a ceremony in which the high priest of 
Cybele was consecrated, and might be called a baptism 
pf blood, which they conceived imparted a spiritual 
new birth to the liberated spirit. In this dreadful and 
sanguinary ccrcinony, according to the poet Pruden- 
tius, cited at length by Banier on the ancient sacrifices, 
the high priest about to be inaugurated was introduced 
into a dark excavated apartment, adorned with a long 
silken robe, and a crown of gold. Above this apart- 
ment was a floor perforated in a thousand places with 
holes like a sieve, through which the blood of a sacred 
bull, slaughtered for the purpose, descended in a 
copious torrent upon the inclosed priest, who received 
the purifying stream on every part of his dress, re- 
joicing to bathe with the bloody shower his hands, hii^ 
cheeks, and even to bedew his lips and his tongue with 
it : when all the blood had run from the throat of the 
immolated bull, the carcass of the victim was removed, 
and the priest issued forth from the cavity, a spectacle 
ghastly and horrible, his head and vestments being 
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covered with Wood, and clotted drops of it adhering to 
his venerable beard. As soon as the pontifcx appeared 
before the assembled multitude, the air was rent with 
congratulatory si^outs ; so pure and so sanctified how- 
ever was he now esteemed, that they dared not ap- 
proach his person, but beheld him at a distance with 
awe and veneration.” 

Maurice’s lyid. Ant, vol, v. p. 196. 

No. 693 — xxix. 24. And thou shalt put all in the 
hands of Aaron^ and in the hands of his soyis, and shall 
wave thentfor a wavc-offeru,j before the LordJ\ Wav- 
ing the sacrifice before the Lord is a very ancient sacri- 
fical rite. It was of two kinds : one was performed by 
waving it perpendicularly, upward and downward : the 
other by waving it horizontally, towards the fqur car- 
dinal points, to denote the consecration of what was 
thus waved to the Lord of the whole earth, 

Jennings’s Jewish Ant, vol. i. p. 291. 

No. 6,94 — XXX. 19. For Aaron and his sons shall 
wash their hands and their feet thereat, ] The care 
which was taken respecting ablutions in general, and 
with regard to sacrifices in particular, was not confined 
to the Jews ; it is to be observed also amongst the Gen- 
tiles. There are numerous passagc.s of Jlomcr which 
clearly evince this. Speaking of the great sacrifice 
that was preparing to be oficred for appeasing Apollo, 
he says, 

XspYi^OLvlo $* STTsila, xaci a\o^vrxs avsKovlo, 11, i. 

Upon which words Eustathius observes, it was the 
ancient custom, before they sacrificed, to wash tlieir 
hands, for that none but ^tbosc who were clean and 
pure might meddle with sacred things. 

VOL. II. E 
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No. 695, — xxxii. 2. From the ears of your wives, 
of your sous.] Men wore tlicse ornaments in the eastern 
countries, as well as women ; ks wc find in tlie story of 
the Isimiaelitc and Midianitc soldicrs/Judgcs viii. 24. 
and Pliny ^ Jn oriente quidem et viris aiirum eo loci, &,c. 
In the East it is esteemed an ornament for men to wear 
gold in that place: speaking of their ears. See Bochart 
llieroz. p. i. 1. l. c. 34. 

No. 696. — xxxii. 6. And they rose up early on the 
morrow^ and offered biirnUojfferings, and brought peace^ 
offerings; and the people sat down to eat and to drink, 
and rose up to play.] It is highly probable that at this 
feast they sacrificed after tlie manner of the Egy])tians. 
Herodotus gives an account of a solemn feast which the 
people of Egypt celebrated at Bubastis in honour of 
the goddess Jliana : to her, he says, they bifer many 
sacrifices, and while the victim is burning, they dance 
and play a hundred tricks, and drink more wine than 
in the whole yrxvc besides- For they convene thither 
about seven hundred tliousand men and women, besides 
chib Iren, 7\aroirs least of the golden calf seems to 
have been in imitation of this. 

No. 691. — xxxiii. 5. Therefore now put of thine 
ornaments from thee.] Tlie Septuagint gives this as a 
translation of these words : 7iow therefore put off your 
robes of glory, and your ormiments. It was customary 
to put oiFtliejr upjier garments in times of deep moimi- 
ing ; and it is stili practised in the East. “ A few days 
after this we came to a place called Rabbock, about 
four days sail on this side Mecca, Avhcrc all the hagges 
(pilgrims), cxce|)ting those of the female sex, enter 
into hirrawem, or ihram, i. e. they take off all their 
clothes, covering themselvgs with two hirrawems, or 
large white, cotton wrappers; one they put about their 
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middle, which reaches down to their anlclcs ; with the 
other they cover the upper ^part of the body, except 
the head ; and the}’ wear no other thing on their bodies 
but these wrapj^rs, only a pair of gimgaiucea, or thiii- 
soled shoes, like sandals, the over leather of which 
covers only the toes, their insteps being all naked. In 
this manner, like humble penitents, they go from Rab- 
bock till they come to Mecca, to approacli the temple ; 
many times enduwng the scorching heat of the sun, till 
the very skin is burnt off their backs and arms, and 
their heads swelled to a very great degree.” FitCs 
Travels, p. 115. Harmer, voL iv. p. 402. 

No. 698. — xxxiii. C. And the children of Israel 
stripped themselves of their ormtments bjj the mount 
Horeb.l The denunciation of divine anger was the 
reason why the children of Israel strip[>cd themselves 
of their ornaments. A similar indication of fear is ob- 
servable in tlie general pnictice of the Rtunans. A day 
was fixed for the trial of the accused person. In the 
mean time he changed his dress; laid aside every kind 
of ornament ; let his hair and beard grow ; and in this 
mean garb went roiuid and solicited the? favour of the 
people. Adam’s Roman Antiquities , p. 87. 

No. 699. — xxxiv. 15. And thou eat cf his sanificej] 
To eat part of what was offered in sacrifice appears to 
have been a very ancient and general jiractice. Juvenal 
particularly alludes to it in the following passage: 

Moris erat quondam fesiis serva^(^ diehus, 

Et natalitium cognaiis ponerc lardum, 

Accedcntc novii, si quam dabat hostia, carnc. 

S'at. xi. 83. 

But heretofore ’twas thouglit i sumptuous treat, 

On birth-days, festivals, or dt\ys of state, 

E 2 
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A salt, dry flitch of bacon to prepare ; 

If they had fresh meat, 'twas delicious fare, 

Which rarely happen’d: and ’twas highly priz’d, 

If ought were left of what they sacrificMy Dry Den. 

No. ^OO. — xxxviii. 8. The xoomen who assembled at 
the door of the tabernacle,'] A laver of brass was made 
of t!ie mirrors of the women who thus assembled. 8ome 
have derived tliis from a custom of the Egyptian wo- 
men, who used to go to the temple with a looking-glass 
in one hand, and a timbrel in the other. Vid. Cyril 
He Adoratione in Spiritu et VirtutCy tom. i. I. 2. p. 64. 
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N(^ 101.— LEVITICUS ii. 1. 

tVhe7i any will offer a meaUofferinff unto the Lordj his 
qffei'ing shall be of fine flour. 

Flour of the finest sort formed a part of the sacrifical 
offerings not onJ^ of the Jews but of the Greeks like- 
wise. Thus Ilo.ner represents Euiiijeus as acting. 

—Then on the board display’d 
The ready meal before l.Mysses laid. 

With flour imbrown’d. 

This flour, says Dacier^ was made of parched corn. 
When the ancients fed upon any thing that had not been 
offered in sacrifice, they sprinkled it with flour, which 
was used instead of the hallowed barley, with which 
they consecrated their victims. Since some honours were 
paid to the gods in all their feasts, tliis sprinkling of the 
flour by Eumxus was a religious act. Flour was sometimes 
used by the«Grecks as a substitute for animals in their 
hecatombs. They invented a method of impo.^ing upon 
the gods by offering one animal only, and for the re- 
mainder substituting little images of paste. 

No. 702. — ii. 1. And he shall pour oil upon it.'] This 
was done to give the oflbring a grateful relish, according 
to Maimonides, The heathens used oil in their sacri- 
fices, only not mi^ed with flour j but poured upon the 
flesh of the beast that was sacrificed, to make it burn 
the better upon the altar. So Virgil\ 

Pingm superqus oUwr^itndsns ardmiibiis extis» 

JEn. vi. 254. 
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Frankincense was also put thereon. This was to make 
a sweet odour in the court of the tabernacle, which 
otherwise would have been oflFensive by reason of the 
flesh which was daily burnt^d there. T^his was common 
also in the sacrifices of the Gentiles, as appears by a 
passage in Ovid: 

Da ntihi ihura, pner, pingues facienfia Jlammas, 

Quudque pi 0 fasiim slridat in ignt merurn, 

L. V. dc Tristibus, Eleg. v i 1 . 

No. 'TOS. — vi. 13. It shall never go out,'] This cir- 
cumstance was so famous, that it was imitated by the 
Gentiles, who thought it ominous to Irave their sacred 
fire go out; and tliereforc appointed ])crsons to watch 
and ke(ip it periJctually burning, ’^rhe great business 
of the vestal virgins at Rome was to look after what was 
called the eternal lire; imagining that the extinction 
of it purported the destruction of the city. The Greeks 
also preserved an inextinguishable fire at Delphi; so 
did the Persians, and many other people. See Bochart 
Ilicroz, p. i. lib. 2. cap. 35. and Oriental Customs^ 
No. 51. the Persians took great care to preserve a con- 
tinual (ire. 2. CurtiuSy giving an account of the march 
of Darius’s army, says, the lire which they called eternal 
was carried before them on silver altars ; the Magi came 
after it, singing hynms after the Persian manner; and 
three hundred and sixty-five youths clothed in scarlet 
followed, according to the number of the days in the 
year. 

No. 704. — vii. 8. The 'priest shall have to himself the 
skin of the burnt-offering which he hath offered,] It is 
probable that Adam himself oflered the first sacrifice, 
and had the skin given him by God, to make garments 
for himself and his wife. In conformity to this, the 
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priests ever after had the skin of the whole burnt-oner- 
ings for their portion. This was a custom amongst the 
Gentiles, who gave tKe skins of their sacrifices t > their 
priests; by whom they were xnn ployed to a s\ipei'stitious 
use, by laving upon them in their temples, ho|)ing to 
have future things revealed to them in their dreams. 
'l"his Dil/icrrus\veX\i observed from I’irgil: 


■ — -Hue dona sacerdos 
Quum tulir, ct exsarum oviiim suh nocte silenti 
PtHibus iiicubuit siratis, soninosquo pv.*tivit ; 

Muha modis simulacra vulci volitantia minis, 

Et varias :iudit voces, fruiturque deorum 
Colloquio. yEn. vii. 1. 85. 

‘‘ Hither when the priest had brought ofierings, and in 
tile deep silence of niglit laid him down on the out- 
spn^ad skins of the victims slain, and disposed himself 
to sleep, he sees many visionary forms (1 uttering about 
in wondrous ways, hears various sounds, and enjoys 
interviews with the gods.” 

We find the priests of Hercules ptUihus in viorm 
cincti fi'irg, A\n, viii. 282.) clad in skins after their 
manner, and in Lucian (de Dea Sy)\ tom. ii. p. .9ir3. edit. 
Bened.) we meet with a remarkable rite, of the ofiercr 
himself squatting on his knees, upon tlic^ skin of the 
sacrificed sheep, and putting the head and feet of the 
victim upon his own head. 

No. 705. — vii. 15, 16. ylndthejlesh^of the sacinjice 
of his peace-offerings for thanksgiving shall be eaten the 
same day that it is offered — on the morrow also the re- 
mainder of it shall be eaten. — ] The longest time allowed 
for eating the flesii of any of the Mosaic sacrifices was 
the day after that on which tliey were killed; the eating 
of it on the tliird day is declared to be an abomination. 
This precept may be thought to have been unnecessary 
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in so warm a climate; but we are to remember tliat the 
drying of meat is often practised in those hot countries ; 
that it is 'Sometimes done with' flesh killed on a religious 
account ; and that this probably was the cause of the 
prohibition. The Mahometans who go in pilgrimage 
to Mecca are required to sacrifice sheep ; part of which 
they eat ; part they give to their friends, and part they 
dry for use at other times. Harmeh, vol. iii. p. 157. 

No. 706 — xi. 2. These are the beasts which ye shdl 
eat,] The directions given by Moses in this chapter 
respecting clean and unclean beasts have a remarkable: 
parallel iu the laws of Menu. He forbids the brahmins 
editing the milk of a camel, or any quadruped with the 
hoof not cloven. He orders to be shunned, quadru- 
peds with unclovcn hoofs; carnivorous birds, such as 
live ill towns; birds that strike with their beaks; web- 
footed birds: those which wound with strong talom'; 
those which dive to devour fish ; all amphibious fish- 
eaters ; also tame hogs, and fish of every sort. There 
arc a variety of other circumstantial proliibitions, con- 
nected with those already cited, of a nature very similar 
to this specimen. 

No. 707. — xi. 33. And every earthen vessel where- 
into any of them fallcthy whatsoever is in it shall be 
unclean^ and ye shall break it.'] The regard which the 
Jew-s pay to ceremonial purity is very great. The 
minutest attention is given by them to the vessels which 
are used in domestic economy, that they may avoid 
pollution. Leo of Modena informs us (page 8.) that 

the vessels wherewith they dress their meat and serve 
it must all be bought new. They presume that some 
forbidden meats may have been dressed or put into 
them, and the fume niaythave pierced into the very 
substance of the vessel. If it 1^ of metal or stone which 
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cannot receive vapours, they make use of it, first putting 
it into the fire, or seething it in water. This they do 
from the prohibition of eating divers kinds of meats.” 

No. 708. — 'XV. 13. And bathe his flesh in running 
water,'] The difference between l)athing in ordinary 
and in running water is here strongly marked, ])y a 
positive command in favour of the latter. This circum- 
stance was not peculiar to the Jewish ritual, but is to 
be met with in the Mahometan law, and in the Indian 
redigion. In the Indies it is a most meritorious act to 
pray to God in tlie running stream. Bernier^ s Traxels^ 
vol. ii. 

No. 709. — XV. 17. Every skin.] The same caution 
t’.at has engaged the eastern people that tend cattle not 
to sleep in the open air, but to make use of tents, in- 
duces them not to sit or lie in their tents on the moist 
ground, but to make u. e of some kind of carpeting. 
The poorer sort of A abs make use of mats, but others 
of goat-skins for il.‘.s purpose. Dr. Chandler (Trav, 
in Greece, p. 103.) Jiat lie saw some dervishes at Athens 
sitting on goat-skins: and that he was afterwards con- 
ducted into a room, furnished in like manm*!* witli tlie 
.^me kind of carpeting, where lie w^as treated with o. 
pipe and coffee by the chief dervish. Skins of goats^ 
as well as sheep and bullocks, must have been among 
them very valuable things, and as such the priest that 
offered any burnt- offering was to have its *kin. 

Harmer, vol. iii. p. (>8. 

No. 710. — ^xvi. 8. And Aaron shall cast lots upon the 
two goafs, one lot for the Lord, and the other lot for the 
scape^goat.] The manner in which these lots were cast 
does not appear in scriptures; 7)ut if we may credit the 
rabbles, there was an urn brought to the high priest. 
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into which he threw two wooden lots, on one of whicli 
was written, for the Lord; on the other azazel, the 
word which we render the scape-goat. After he liad 
shaken them, he put both his hands into the urn, and 
brought up the lots, one in each hand ; and as the goats 
stood, one on each side of him, their fate was deter- 
min(,^d by the lot that came up in the hand next to them. 
If the right hand brought up the lot for the Lord, they 
regarded it as a good omen. If the lift hand brought 
u|) that lot, they accounted it as a bad omen, and an 
indication that God was not pacified. 

Jennings’s Jewish Ant. vol. ii. p. 267. 

No. 711. — xvi. 14. Seven.] The niimbcr seven was 
highly regarded, and thought of great efficacy in reli- 
gious actions, rtot only by the Jews, but by the hea- 
thens. Apulcius says, Desirous of purifying myself, 
I wash in the sea, and dip my head seven times in the 
waves, the divine Pythagoras having taught, that this 
number is above all others most proper in the concerns 
of religion, (de Asino (tureo, lib. xi.) Very frequent 
instances of the recurrence of this number are to be 
found in the scriptures. 

No. 712. — xviii. 21. T/wu shall not let any of thy 
seed pass through the fire to Moloch.] Wc have a par- 
ticular descri])tion of this idol in the commentary of 
Rabbi Simeon upon Jcr. vii. lie says, all the houses 
of idols were in the city of Jerusalem, except that of 
Moloch, which was out of the city in a separate place. 
It was a statue with a head of an ox, and the hands 
stretched out as a man’s, who opens his hand to receive 
something from another. It was hollow within, and 
there were seven chapels raised, before whicli the idol 
was erected. He that oflbrrd a fowl or a young pigeon 
went into the first chapel^ if he offered a sheep or a 
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lamb, he went into the second; if a ram, into the tliird; 
if a calf, into the fourth; if a bullock, into t])e fifth; if 
an ox, into the sixth; but he only who olfered his own 
son went into the seventh chapel; at)d kissed the idol 
Moloch, as it is written, Hos. xiii. 2. Ixt the men that 
sacrifice kiss the calves. The child was placed before the 
idol, and a fire made under it till it became red-hot. 
Then the priest took the child, and put him into the 
glowinir handset’ Moloch; and lest tlie parents should 
hear his cries, they beat dniins to drown the noise, 
'riierefore the place was called Topliet, from TJioph, 
Thuppim, that signifies drums. It was also calleil 
Iliiinoiii, because of t!ie children’s roarin'*;, from the 
Hebrew word naliam, to roar, or because the priests 
said to the parents, Jchenclah, It will be of advanta<»e 
to you.” 


No. 713. — xix. 27. Ve shall not round the corners 
of your head.'] The Hebrew word translated corners^ 
signides also the extremities of any thing: and the 
meaning is, they were not to cut their liair ecjiial, behind 
and before; as tlic worshippers of llie starj and the 
planets, particularly tlic Arabians, :.!id. There are 
those however, who think it refc;s to a sii|jerstitiouH 
custom amongst the Gentiles, in tlieir mourning for the 
dead. They cut ofl’ their hair, and that round about; 
and threw it into the sepulchre with the bodies of their 
relations and friends; and sometimes laid it upon the 
face or the breast of the dead, as an ofTiying to the in- 
fernal gods, whereby they thought to appease them, and 
make them kind to the deceased. Sec Maimonides de 
Idol. c. xii. 1,2. 5. 

No. 714. — xix. 28. Nor print any marks upoti you.] 
The painting of the bodigsn^f eminent personages, or 
of others upon remarkable occasions, is known to have 
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obtained in countries very remote from each other- 
Our liritLsh ancestors were painted, and Dumpier^ the 
celebrated voyager, brought over an P!ast Indian prince, 
whose skin was very curiously stained with various 
figures. The wild Arabs adorn themselves in this 
manner according to lyArvieuXy who tells us, among 
other tilings, in his description of the preparatives for an 
Arab wedding, that tiic women draw, with a certain 
kind of ink, the figures of flowers, f«mntains, houses, 
cypress-trees, antelopes, and other animals, upon all 
the parts of the bride’s body. dans la Pal. p. 

223.) This the Israelites were forbidden to do. 

No. 715. — xix. 32. Thoii shall rise up before the 
hoary head^ and honour the face of the old man.'] The 
Jewish writers say that tfie rule was, to rise up to them 
when they were at the distance of four cubits; and as 
soon as they were gone. by, to sit down again, that it 
might appear they rose up purely out of respect to them. 
Most civilized people have adopted the practice. Juvenal. 
says. 


CretU'bani hoc grande nefas ct morto piandum, 

Si juvenis vctulo nor assurrexerat— 

Sat. xiii. v. 54. 

'Idle Lacedaemonians had a law, that aged persons should 
be reverenced like fathers. See also Horner^ 11. xv. 
204. et xxiii. 788. Odyss. ^iu. 141. 

No. 716. — xix. 36. Just balances^just weights^ a just 
ephaji^ and a just hin shall ye have,] Fraudulent prac- 
tices were severely punished among the Egyptians, 
whether they were of a public or private wiong. Diodonis 
Siculus tells us, the law commands tiiat botli the hands 
should be cut off of those^ tfeat adulterated money, or 
substituted hew weights. 
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Jupiter ipse duas squato examine lances 
^ustinet. Virg. jEh, xii. 725 . 

Jove sets the beam, in either s^alc he lays 
The champion’s fate, and each exactly weighs. 

Dryden. 

No. 717. — xxiii. 24. A memorial of blowing of trum- 
pets.'] Some commentators liavc conjectured, that this 
feast of trumpets was designed to preserve the memory 
of Isaac’s deliverance hy the substitution of a ram to be 
sacrificed in his stead : it has sometimes been called by 
the Jews, the binding qf Isaac. But it is more probable 
that it derived its name from the kind of trumpets (ram’s 
horns) then used, and that it was intended to .solemnize 
the beginning of the new year, to remind them of the 
beginning of the world, and to excite their thankfulness 
for the fruits, benefits, and blessings of the j)recedmg 
year. 1 he extraordinary blowing of the trumpets by 
the priests at that time in all their cities, as well as at 
Jerusalem, where two silver trumpets wore a:.so used at 
the temple, as well as tho.se of horn, when tlie T.evites 
sung l^saim Ixxxi. was w'oll adapted to promote those 
important objects. 

No. 718. — xxiv. 11 . And the Jsraelitish woman's 
son blasphemed the name^ and cursed.] The word.s, of 
the Lord^ which immediately follow, blasphemed the 
name^ being put in italics in our translation, sh'Mv that 
they form no part of the original text. Among the Pal- 
myrciiians it is a custom to inscribe on their marbles, 

To the blessed name be fear for ever.” I'o the 
blessed name for ever good and merciful, be fear.” 
This is exactly similar to the above cited |>{is.sage, re- 
specting the blasphemy of the Israelitish woman’s son. 
Fragments, No. 490. 
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No. 719. — xxvii. 32. Whatsoever passeth under the 
rod.] This expresses the manner of the which 

according to the Jews was thus performed. The cattle 
were all brought into a sheep-cote, in which there was 
but one gate, and that so narrow as to suffer only one 
to come out at a time. The dams being placed without, 
and the gate opened, the young ones were invited by 
their bleating to press out to them. As they passed by, 
one by one, a man who stood at the gate with a rod 
coloured with ociire told them in order; and wdien the 
tenth came out, whether it were male or female, sound 
or not, he marked it with his rod, and said, Let this be 
holy in the name of the tenth. Bochart thinks that 
Moses does not here speak of the rod of the tithes, but 
of the shepl>erd\s crook; for the flock passed under his 
rod as often as he numbered them, which was parti- 
ipularly done every evening. Patrick, in loc^ 
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No. 720.— NUMBERS 49. 

T/iou shalt not number the tribe of Leri, 

From this example the heathen learned to exempt 
all those who ministered to their gods from all other 
services, especially from war. Strabo notes (Geogt jph, 
lib. ix.) this cujitoiii to have been as old as Horner's 
time ; for in all his catalogue there is no montion of 
any ship that went against Troy from Alaleoinenon, 
because that city was sacred to Minerva. Cte.sur (lib. 
vi.) also observes, that the ancient Druids were exempt 
from war and from tribute. 

No. 721. — ^v. 17, And the priest shall take holy water 
in an earthen vesseLI Similar to this ordeal by the water 
of jealousy is the practice of some of the Africans, 
among whom Mr. Park travelled. He says, that “ at 
Baniferile, one of our slatees (slave merchants) return- 
ing to his native town, as soon as ho had seated him- 
self on a mat by the threshold of his door, a young 
woman, his intended bride, brought a little wau r in a 
calabash, and kneeling down before him, desired him 
to wash his hands ; when he had done this, the girl, 
with a tear of joy sparkling in her eyes, drank the water; 
this being considered as the greatest proof she could give 
him of her fidelity and attachment.” Travels^ p. 1147. 

At Koolkorro niy landlord brought oi^t his writing- 
board or waUia^ that I might write liim a saphic, to 
protect him from wicked men. I wrote the board full, 
from top to bottom, on botli sides : and my hmdlonl, 
to be certain of having the whole force of tiie cliarm, 
washed the writing from the board into a calabash w'itli 
a little water ; and having ^saiid a few [jrayers over it, 
drank this powerful draught : after which, lest a single 
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word should escape, he licked the board until it was 
quite dry.” Travels^ p. 236. 

No. 722. — vi. 5. Aiid shall let the locks of the hair 
of his head The Egyptians used to let their 

hair grow in honour of their gods, particularly of 
Apollo, Bacchus, and Minerva. This superstitious 
practice indeed grew to such a height, that they con- 
secrated it to rivers, in which they thought there was 
some divinity. In other instances they cut it olF, and 
hung it upoii trees, or laid it up in their teipples, there 
to be preserved. At Athens there was a certain day 
appointed in one of their feasts, in which the hair of 
their children was cut oiT, and sacrificed to Diana. And 
according to llesychim^ before they performed this 
act, they brought a measure of wine, which they of- 
fered to Hercules, and then all who were present 
drank of it. This circumstance, if not an imitation, 
is a reniarkable coincidence with the drink-offering 
mentioned vcr. 17. Some writers have asserted that 
the laws of the Hebrew Nazarites were given to pre- 
vent an idolatrous adoption of Egyptian customs : but 
it seems much more probable that these usages are pos- 
terior to the time of Moses, and that they are borrowed 
from his institutions. See Patrick^ in he. 

No. 723. — ^vi. 18. And the Nazarite shall shave the 
head of his separation at the door of the tabernacle 
of the congre^atioit, and shall take the hair of the head 
of his separation, and put it in the fire which is under 
the sacrifice of the peace-offeringsi] It was probably 
from this ,cnstoin of the Jewish Nazarites, that the 
Gentiles learned the practice of consecrating their haiv 
to their gods. Lucian represents this as a very common 
custom, , and that he had^ himself complied with it. 
Suetonius relates an instance of it in his life of Nero, 
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informing us, that he cut off his first beard, put it into 
a golden box set with jewels, and consecrated it to 
Jupiter Capitolinas. 

No. 724. — vi. 24. The Lord bless thee^ and keep 
thee.] The high priest was accustomed annually to 
bless the people when assembled together. “ During 
this ceremony he not only three times pronounced the 
eternal benediction, and each diffprent time in a different 
accent, but, in the elevation of his hands, extended the 
three middle fingers of his right hand in so conspicuous 
a manner as to exhibit a manifest emblem of the three 
Hypostases ; to whom the triple benediction, and repe- 
tition of the word Jehovah in a varied tone of voice, 
evidently pointed. I am credibly informed that at this 
day, on certain high festivals and solemnities, this form 
of blessing the people is still adhered to by the Jewish 
priests, but is attempted to be explained by them, as 
if allusive to the three patriarchs, Abraham,* Isaac, and 
Jacob; an explanation, of which it may be doubted 
whether it savour more of impiety or abi^urdity.” Mati» 
rice's Ind. Ant. vol. iv. p, 209, 

Captain Innys, of Madras, has asserted that the Mo- 
hammedan priests also at present use the same form : 
this is a strong collateral circumstance ; for, since it is 
notorious that Mohammed was indebted for a consider- 
able part of his theological knowledge to the secret in- 
structions of a Jew, he probably learned from that 
Jew the symbol ; and it was frequently practised in the 
Arabian mosques so early as the seventh century. 

No. 725.— vii. 17. And for a sacrifice of peace-offer- 
ings^ two oxen y five rams^ five' he~goats^ five lambs of the 
first year.] Mr. Selden observes (de Syriedriin^ lib. iii. 
cap. 14. num. b.) that the Qr^ks dedicated their altars, 
temples, and statues with sumptuous sacrifices; and. 
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thfit the Romany did the with feasting^ plays, 

^nd public largessea. This custom he supposes to have 
been derived from the Jews, who provided the nume- 
rous sacrifices mentioned in this verse, because the 
priests, th^ princes, aiid as many of the people as were 
invited, had a share of them, and feasted before the 
Lord with great rejoicing. 

No. 726. — ^vii. S7. Alt the oare7i /or^he bumt-offering 
were twelve bttiUocksJ] Whether there were any prayers 
ofiered for a gracious acceptance of the sacrifices which 
should be hereafter made upon this altar, we are not 
told, bat the sacrifices themselves were in the nature 
of supplications ; and it is likely they that offered them 
made their humble petitions with them. And so the 
Gentiles always did at the dedication of their temples 
or altars : an instance of which is observed from Gruter 
by Fort. Scacchmy and by Selden in these words. Ham 
tibi dtraniy Jupiter opt. max. dico dedicoquoy uti sis volens 
propitius 3niki collegisque meis, S(c\ which is a dedication 
of an altar to Jupiter, with a prayer that he would be 
gracious to him that dedicated it, and to his friends 
and neighbours. The like dedication there is of a 
temple to Friapus near Padua, with this prayer, that he 
would constantly guard their fields, &c. 

Patrick, inloc. 

No. 727.-— viii. 16. Instead of the Jirst-born of all the 
children of f/srael have I taken them unto me.'\ The 
heathens annexed the same ideas of substitution to the 
victims which they devoted to their gods. Wc find a 
singular instance of it in Ovid. Certain birds, which 
fed upon the flesh of children, and sucked their blood, 
were coming down upon the young Procas, and just 
seizing him as their prey.. The nymph Cr^nc imme- 
dUitely sacrificed a pig, and holding in her bnuds the 
entrails of that victim, exclaims. 
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Noctis aves, extis puerilibus, inqub, 

Parcite : pro patvo'victima parva cadit. 

Cor pro corde^ precor» pro fibris sumite fibras, 

Hanc animam vobis pro meiiorc damu 3 . Fast. vi. \&9, 

No. 728. — xi. 5. JFe remember the fish which we did 
eat in Egypt freely i\ Pococke (Trav. vol. i. p. 182,) 
says, that in Egypt fish is commonly eaten by •the 
people witfj great^pleasure ; but that in April and May, 
which is the hot season there, they cat scarcely any 
thing but fish, with pulse and herbs, the great heat 
taking away their appetite for all sorts of meat. This 
account perfectly agrees with what the children of 
Israel are represented as saying. 

No. 729. — xii. 3. Now the man Moses was very meek 
above all the men who were upon the face of the earthy 
That Moses should commend himself for his meekness, 
has been perversely objected to by sceptics and infi- 
dels. But certainly not upon just ground. Parallel 
instances occur in profane writers, which are permitted 
to pass without censure. In Homer ^ Ulysses calls him- 
self the wisest of the Grecians. Achilles represents 
himself the best and most valiant of them, j^ncas 
talks frequently of his own piety and valour. Xeno- 
phon represents Cyrus upon his death-bed, as taking 
notice of the greatest beauty of his own character, bis 
humanity. And Moses says of himself that he was the 
meekest man upon earth. 

. Di bene fecerunt, inopis pie quodque pusilli 
Finxerunt animi, raro et perpauca loquentis. 

Hor. b, i. Sat. iv. 17. 

No. 730.— xvii. 6 . The rod of jiatoii.] It has been 
the ciistOUi In aiH ages for elderly men, and for those 
in authority, to carry, a^ a mark of dignity, a rod or 

F 2 
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walking-staff, which at length became the sceptfe pe^ 
culiar to princes. Minos, king of Crete, is represented 
in Hesiod as bearing the sceptre of Jupiter ; and Homer 
(IL i. 14.) says, the priest Ghryses had a sceptre of 
gold. The priests among the Greeks and Romans had 
their recurved rods ; and bishops in later ages have their 
crosiers ; all which are ensigns of dignity and office. 

Expository Ind. p. 69. 

No. 731. — xix. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel^ 
that they bring thee a red heifer without spoti] The 
resemblance between the institutes of the Hindoos and 
the Jews has frequently been noticed : but I know not 
whether the following coincidence has ever been ob- 
served. The Hindoos believe that their mediatorial 
god Vishnow has already been incarnate nine times, 
and that in his tenth incarnation he will appear in the 
form of a mighty angel, leading a vrhite winged horse 
like that in the Apocalypse. These ten incarnations they 
call Avatars. (See Maurices History of Hindostan,) 
I^et us now hear Dr. Allix, ** For the Jews, in the 
ages next to these paraphrases (viz. the Targums), I 
uuglit to observe this one thing of Pirkc Eliezer^ (cap. 
14.) there they assert, that God descended nine times, 
knci that the tenth time he shall descend in the age to 
come, i. e. in the time of the Messiah. The first time 
was in the garden of Eden : the second, at the confu- 
si6n of tongues : the third, at the destruction of Sodom : 
the fourth, at his talking with Moses on mount Horeb : 
the fifth, at his appearance on Sinai: the sixth and 
seventh, when he spake to Moses in the hollow of the 
rock: the eighth and ninth, in the tabernacle: the 
tenth will be, when he shall appear in the times of the 
Messiah. Such is their ancient opinion.’’ (Judgment 
of the Jewish Church, 282.) The tradition men- 
tiotied by Maimonides (de Vaccarufa, ch. 3.) respecU 
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wg the red heifer seems to be closely connected with 
the preceding. ** Nine red heifers have been sucrificedi 
between the original delivering of this precept, and 
the desolation of the second temple. Our mastin' 
Moses sacrificed the first : Ezra offered up the second : 
and seven more were slain during the period which 
elapsed from the time of Ezra to the destruction of the 
temple : the tenth king Mcssiali himself will sacrifice ; 
by his speedy n>^nifestation he will cause great joy. 
Amen, may he come quickly.” It is almost superflu- 
ous to observe that the red heifer is a type of Christ.” 

C/mstian Observer^ vol. i. p. 85. 

No. 732. — xix. 2. Upon which never came yokei] 
According to the common consent of mankind, those 
creatures which had been used became unfit to be of. 
fered to God. Hence Diomed promises Pallas a cow of 
a year old, 

—^7jy Birw VTto §uyoy yjyayev ayrjp, Jl, K. 

which no man hitherto had brought under the yoke. See 
more in Bochart Ilieroz. p. i. 1. 2. cap. 33. 

No. 733. — xix. 11. He that iaucheth the dead body 
of any man shall be unclean seven rfayr.] We meet 
with a remarkable account of the notions of certain 
modern heathens concerning pollution by the dead^ 
and of their ceremonies respecting it, in C^aptain Cookes 
Third Voyage^ vol. j. p. 305. Speaking of a walk he 
took in Tongataboo, one of the Friendly Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, be says, ‘‘ In this walk we met with 
about half a dozen women in one place at supper. 
'jlVo of the company, I observed, being! fed by tlie 
others, on our asking the reason, they said, mat'- 
tee. Oh furtlier enquiry we founds that one of 
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had 9 two months before, washed the dead corpse of a 
chief, and that on this account she was. not to handle 
any food for five months. The other had performed 
the same office to the corpse of another person of infe- 
rior rank, and was now under the same restriction, but 
not for so long a time. At another place, hard by, we 
saw another woman fed, and wc learnt that she had 
assisted in washing the corpse of the above-mentioned 
chief.” 

At the expiration of the time the interdicted per- 
son washes « herself in one of their baths, which are 
dirty holes, for the most part of brackish water, (com- 
pare Numb. xix. 19.) she then waits upon the king, 
and, after making her obeisance in the usual way, lays 
hold of his foot, and applies it to her breast, shoulders, 
and other parts of her body. He then embraces her 
upon each shoulder, after which she retires, purified 
from her uncleanness.” Vol. i. p. 410. 

No. 734. — xxii. 6. Come now therefore, I pray thee, 
and curse me this people, '\ An opinion prevailed both 
in those days, and in after ages, that some men had a 
power by the help of their gods to devote not only par- 
ticular persons, but whole armies, to destruction. This 
they are said to have done, sometimes by words of im- 
precation ; of which there w'as a set form among some 
people, which jEschims calls S/o^i^o|X£Vi]v upxv, the de- 
ierminate curse. Sometimes they also offered sacrifices, 
and used ce^juiin rites and ceremonies, with solemn 
charms. A famous instance of this we find in the life 
of Crassus ; where Plutarch tells us, that Atticus, tri- 
bune of the people, made a fire at the gate, out of which 
Crassus was to march to the war against the Parthians ; 
into which he threw certain things to make a fume, 
and offered sacrifices tot the most angry gods, with 
horrid imprecations upon him : these, he says, accord- 
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iiig to ancient tradition had such a poweri that no man 
who was loaded with them could avoid being .undone. 

No. 735. — xxii- 31* Then the LoM opened the eyes 
of Balaaniy and he saw the angel of the Lord standing 
in the way^ There are several instances to be found 
both in the scriptures and in profane authors, where 
the eyes have been opened by a divine power to \)er. 
ceivc that whicli^ they could not see by mere natural 
discernment. Thus the eyes of Hagar were opened, 
that she might see the fountain, Gen. xxi. 19. Homer 
also presents us with an example of this kind# Mi- 
nerva says to Diomed, 

Yet more, ffom mortal mists I purge thy eyes. 

And set to view the warring deities. //, v. 164. Pope. 


And in Virgily Venus performs the same office to 
i^ncas, and shews him the gods who were engaged in 
the destruction of Troy. 

Aspicc; namquc omnem, quae nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortalcs hchetat visus tibi, ct humida circum, &c. 

JEn, K. 604. 

Now cast your eyes around : while 1 dissolve 
The mists and films that mortal eyes involve. 

Purge from your sight the dross, and make you see 
The shape of each avenging deity. Dry den. 

Milton seems likewise to have imitated*this, when he 
makes Michael open Adam’s eyes to see the future revo- 
lutions of the world and the fortunes of his posterity. 

then purg’d with euphrasy and rue 

The visual nerve, for he had much to see. 

And from the well of life^hrt?e drops instill’d. 

Paradise Losty b. xi. 414^ 
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^ 0 . 736 , — j ^ifU4 mc her^ alUXTS^ and 
prepare me here ^^eiiK ^xen and seven rains,'] The an- 
cients were very super$t^^i,oas about certain numbersj 
supposing tl^t Gqd delighted in Qdd numbers* 

/ ' 

Terna tibi hxc primutn triplid divcrsa colore 
Licia rircumdo ; terque hac alfaria circum 
Effigiem duco; numcro Deus impare gaudct. 

Vir6, Edog, viii. 73. 

Around his ivaxen image first 1 wind 
Three woollen fillets, of three colours join’d ; 

Thrice bind about his thrice devoted head. 

Which* round the sacred altar thrice is ted. 

UneqtuU' numbers please the god^,~ D r y D R N . 

No. — xxiii. 23. JVhat hath God wrought '] 

Wheu ^ Baron du ToU was endeavouring to make 
the TnJf'H® better gunners, for want of which they suf.. 
fcfed such great losses in the war with the Russiant^ 
which terminated in 1774^ he was forced by them, very 
contrary to bisrwisli, to fire a cannon at a certain mark. 
Upon redoubled solicitations he was prevailed on to 
point the piece, and was not less surprised than those 
around him to see the bullet hit the piquet in the centre 
of the butt. The cry Machalla ! resounded on all sides, 
(Mem, vol. ii. part 3. p. 96.) At the bottom of the 
page is this note : Machalla ! what God has done ! an 
expression of the greatest admiration. There is a sin- 
gular coincidence between this and the exclamation of 
j^laam. ' IIarmer^ vol. iv. p. 462. 

No, 738. — xxiv. 21 , Thou puttest thy nest in a rock.'] 
When Balaam delivered before Balak his predictions re- 
specting the fate that awaited the nations which he then 
particularized, he says of the Kenites, Strong is thy dwell- 
tng^ and thou puttest thy ne^t in a rock. Alluding herein 
to that princely bird thq eagte, which not only delights 
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ift soaiing to the loftiest heights, biit chooses the 
highest rocks and most elevated mountains as tlic most 
desirable situations for erecting her nests. The me- 
taphor signifies security. See Ilab. ii. 9. Obad. iv. 

Gillingwater MS\ 

No. 739. — XXV. 8. And he went after the man of 
Israel into the tent^ and thrust both of them through^ 
the man of Israd and the womanJ\ The zeal of Phine- 
has on this particular occasion received the divine ap- 
probation, both in personal commendation and public 
deliverance. Similar impupity with respect to shedding 
of blood was given by the lawgivers of other nations : 
Paiisajuas relates that Draco the Athenian legislator 
granted impunity to any body that took revenge lipop 
an adulterer. Such also was the institution of Solonj 

If any one seize an adulterer, let him use him as he 
pleases.*’ Thus Eratosthenes answered a person who^ 
begged his life after he had injured his bed, It is not 
I wjio slay thee, but the law of thy country.*’ But it 
was in the power of the injured person to take a pecu- 
niary mulct by way of atonement ; for thus Eratosthei 
nes speaks in Lysias, he entreated me not to take his 
life, but exact a sum of money.” 

No. 740. — xxvi. 55. The land shall he divided b\j 
lot-l This appears to have been a very ancient method 
of dividing land. It was not only adopted in the ])rc- 
sent instance in the distribution of a wliolg country, but 
was commonly resorted to in order to apportion parti- 
cular inheritances. See Hesiod^ b. i. 55. Thus also ia 
Homer y Ulysses is made to say, 

Sprung of a hand- maid from a bought embrace, 

1 sharM his kindness with his lawful race, 
but when that fate which «ll must undenjo 
From earth remov’d him to the shades below, 
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Tlic large domain lus greedy sons divide, 

And each was portion’d as the lotsi decide. 

Orfyw. xiv. 234. Pope. 

No. 74i:— xxxi. 23. It shall be purified with the 
water of separation,'\ The Jews have continued from 
the time of Moses particularly to observe such precepts, 
whether written or traditional, as respect purification. 
In many instances they have carried ^their regard to a 
superstitious extreme. Leo of Modern^ (p. 8.) says, 
‘‘ If they buy any new vessel of glass, earth, or metal, 
they wash it first thoroughly, plunging it under water 
in sonae triver, well, or bath.’* 

No. 742. — XXXV. 21. The revenger of blood shall 
slay the murderer when he meeteth himi] The civil 
law declared a man to be unworthy to enjoy the inhe- 
ritance of one that was murdered, if he neglected to 
prosecute the person that killed him, in some court of 
justice. But the Jewish law allowed, or rather re- 
quired, a great deal more — tliat the next of kin should 
kill the murderer with his own hands, if he met him. 
Thus the Abyssinians, at this day (as Ritterhusius ob- 
serves out of Alvarez) deliver the murderer into the 
hand of the next kinsman to torture him.” Patrick, 
in Iqc, The ancient Greeks had no public officer 
charged by the state to look after murderers. The re- 
lations of the deceased alone had a right to pursue 
vengeance. (Homer, II. is. 628.) Pausanias in many 
places speaks bf this ancient usage, (lib. v. c. 1. p. 376. 
lib. viii. c. 34. p. 669.) an usage that appears to have 
subsisted always in Greece. Goguet’s Origin of Laws^ 
vol. ii. p. 7U 
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Afid thou shall teach them diligentlij unto thy children^ 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house. 

Among the Chinese moral maxims arc inculcated by 
the aged on the younger brnnches of the family : and 
plain sentences of morality are hung up in the common 
hall, where the male branches of the family assemble. 
This appears to be exactly the same method as was 
practised by the ancient Hebrews in the time of Moses* 
See Macartney’s Embassy to China, 

No. 744. — vi. 9. Thou shall write them upon the posts 
of thy housCy and on thy gates,'] Leo of Modena (His^ 
tory of the Jewsy p. i. c. 2.) says, that in his time .the 
Jews continued this practice, writing on parchment 
certain passages of scripture, which they roll up, and 
inscribe with the name of Shaddai. This they put into 
a piece of cane, or other hollow wood, and fasten to the 
doors of their houses, and of each particular room in 
them; and as often as they go in and out, they make it 
a part of their devotion to touch this parchment, and 
kiss it. According to Huetius ( Demonstratio EvangelicOy 
p. 58.) other nations used to write their laws upoii their 
gates. 

No. 745. — vii. 15. The Lord will put none of the evil 
diseases of Egypt upon thee,] In that country they were 
subject to ulcers called .^gyptiaca and Syriaca, as 
Casaubon observes on Persiusy sat, v. p. 467. With these 
the priests of Isis used to threaten and terrify poor p(;o> 
pic, if they did not worshijp her. In opposition to this 
Spencer (de Legibus Heb. 1. i. c. 3.) thinks that God 
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made thU .special promise to his people, to preserve 
them from all such evi! diseases, if they kept themselves 
pure from idolatry. If the worship of Isis, says Bp- 
fairicky were as ancient as the days of Moses, this 
supposition is very ingenious. 

No. 746. — vii. 22. Lest the beasts of the field increase 
upon theeJ] That wild beasts are at present in that coun^- 
try in considerable numbers, and terrify strangers, 
appears in that passage of HayneSy where, describing 
his arrival at Cana of Galilee, he says, (p. IIB.) the 
approaching to Cana, at the close of day, as wc did, is 
at once « terrifying and dangerous. The surrounding 
coimtry swarms witii wild beasts, such as tigers, leopards, 
jackals, &c. whose cries and howling, Tdoubt not, as it 
did me, would strike the boldest traveller, who had not 
been frequently in a lijke situation ^ with the deepest ^se 
pf horror.** ISec also Ezek. xxxiv. 23. 

Haumer, vol, iv. p. nu 

No. 747.T— xii. 31. For even their sons and then* 
daughters they, have burnt in, the fire to their gods, .This 
was notoriously practised by the Carthaginians^ who, it 
is certain, derived it from the Phoenicians, the ancient 
inhabitants of this country. Plato mentions it in Pro- 
tagora, where he says, the Athenian laws did not 
permit them to sacrifice men.; but among the Cartha<p> 
ginians it was a holy rite; so that some of them permiu 
ted their sons to be offered to Saturn.” This wicked 
custom at last overspread all nations, even the Greeks 
themselves. See more in Oriental Customs, No. 34. 

No. 748. — xiii. 8. Neither shalt thou conceal hhni\ 
This law, which requires that relations should both 
reveal and punish the wickedness of those who were the 
neart^t in. bluod to thciu, tliough apparently sevw^, 
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h actnally the law of several cotihtHes; WHere‘the 
jccts are commanded, on pain of death, to* disdldsb 
conspiracies, in which they are not so much as eveti 
concerned. In Japan, where the laws subvert every 
idea of human reason, the crime of concealment ii 
applied even to the most ordinary cases. A certain 
narrative f Collection of Voyages which contributed tq the 
Establishment of the East India Company ^ p. 423 .) makes 
mention of two j^ung ladies, who were shut up for life 
in a box thick set with pointed nails, the one for having 
had a love intrigue, the other for not disclosing it. 

No. 749 . — xvi. 14 . Thou shall rt^oice in thy feasts 
ikoUy and thy so?i, and thy daughter^ and thy man-servant^ 
and thy mahUservant!\ There was a law similar to this 
Onacted at Athens by Cecrops, who ordained, that the 
master of every family should, after harvest, make a 
feast for his servants, and eat together with them, who 
had taken pains together with him in tilling his ground 
— delectari enini deum honore sei'voruniy contemplatu la-- 
boris; for God delighted in the honour done to servants^ 
in consideration of their labour. This law it is probable 
lie borrowed from Moses, as he reigned much about the 
same time that Israel came out of Kgypt. 

No. 750 . — xvii. 18 . And it shall be^ when he silteih 
upon the throne of his kingdom^ that heshall write him a 
copy of this law in a booki] Maimonides gives the fol- 
lowing account of this circumstance. ‘‘»The king was 
to w’rite the book of the law for himself, besides tlie book 
that was left him by his father: and if his father had left 
him none, or if that were lost, he was to write him two 
books of the law, the one he was to keep in his archives; 
the other was not to depart from him, unless when ho 
went to his throne, or to ijie^bath, or to a place where 
reading would be inconvenient. If he"* went to war, it 
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accompanied him ; If he sat in judgment, it was to be 
by him.’* 

No. 751 .V— xix. 1 4. Thou shall not remoroe thy neigh- 
lours^ land^markSy which they of old time have set in 
thine inheritance^ It was the common practice both 
witi\ the Hebrews and with the Homans to erect land- 
marks to distinguish the boundaries of particular estates: 
and in setting apart land ibr any uic they erected a 
pillar, upon which was marked its length and breadth. 
From many ancient inscriptions it is evident that the 
Romans added the following letters: H. M. H. N. S. 
Hoc numumentum haredes non seguitur. See Horace 
b. i. sat. viii. 12. The heathens hac} a deity called 
Jupiter Tcrlninalis, appointed to preside over bounds 
and land-marks. Numa Poihpilius appointed stones to 
be set as bounds to eveiy mail’s land, and dedicated 
them to Jupiter Terminalis. He ordered that those 
who removed them should be slain as sacrilegious per- 
sons, and they and their oxen devoted to destruction. 

No. 752. — XX. 2. And it shall be, when ye are come 
nigh unto the battle ^ that the priest shall approach 'and 
speak unto the people.'] Maimonides and the Talmudical 
writers speak much of a sacerdos ad bettumurictus: a 
priest anointed for war, who they say was anointed 
with the same oil that the high-piriOst was. Being little 
inferior to him in dignity, though in the ^actuary 
he ministered* only as a common priest, and wore no 
other garments than they did. tlis proper office was 
to attend the camp in time of war, and encourage the 
people to the battle. When he had pronounced the 
words contained in Deut. xx. 3, 4. standing on a 
high place before the whole army, another priest pro- 
claimed it to all the pedpk with a loud voice. Dr. 
JenHings (Jewish Antiq. vol. i. p. 207.) does not 
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however seem satisfied with this account, and infers 
from the silence of scripture on the point, that there 
really was no such officer* 

No. 753. — xxi. 13. She shall put the raiment of her 
captivity from off her.l It was customary among the 
ancients for the women, who accompanied their fathcL*s 
or husbands to battle, to put on their fiiK3st dresses and 
ornaments previous to an engagement, in order to at* 
tract the notice of the conqueror, if taken prisoners* 
See Ovid. Rexned. Amor. 343* 

No. 754. — xxii. 5. The woman shall not wear that 
which pertaineth unto a man^ neither shall a man put on 
a woman! s garment!] This prohibitory law seems di- 
rected against an idolatrous usage, which appears to be 
as ancient as Moses, and which later writers inform us 
was to be found among several nations in after times; 
and that too attended with the most abominable prac- 
tices. Yxoxol Plutarch ( De Isid. et Osir. tom. ii. p. 368. 
edit. Xylandr.J we learn that the Egyptians called the 
moon the mother of the world, and assigned to her a 
nature both male and female: and Boyse (Pantheon^ 
p. .72.) says of Diana, Luna, or the moon, that the 
Egyptians worshipped this deity both as male and 
fjpmale, the men sacrificing to it as Luna, the women 
as Lunus, and each sex on these occasions assuming the 
dress of the other. Parxhurst’3 Hch. Lex^ p. 107. 

No. 755. — xxiv. 29. When thou beatest thine olive 
Iree^ thou shall not go over the boughs again ^ it shall be 
for the stranger j the fatherless, and the widow.] The 
sacred writings sometimes represent olives as beaten off 
the trees, and at other times as shaken. This does not 
indicate an improvement made in after times on the ori- 
ginal inode of gathering them, or different methods of 
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procedure by diflerent people in the same age and coiiff- 
trj", who possessed olive-yards; but rather expresses 
the difference between gathering the main crop by the 
owners, and the way in which the poor collected the few 
olive-berries that were left, and which, by the law of 
Moses, they were to be permitted to take. The abbot 
Fortis in his account of Dalmatia (p. 412.) says, that 

in the kingdom of Naples, and in several other parts 
of Italy, they use to beat the !)ranchet with long poles, 
in order to make the fruit fall.” Answerably to this, 
the olives of the Holy Land continue to be beaten down 
to this time; at least, thejr were so gathered in the 
year 1774. Harmer, vol. iv. p. 106. 

No. 756i — XXV. 4. Thou shall not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the coim.] It is customary in Arabia, 
and among the Moors in Barbary, to tread out the corn 
with cattle. The sheaves lie open and expanded on the 
threshing-floors, and the cattle continually move round 
them. The natives of Aleppo still religiously observe 
the ancient practice of permitting the oxen to remain 
unmuzzled, when they separate the corn from the straw. 
Shawls Travels^ p. 221. JtusselTs Nut, Hist, of Aleppo ^ 
vol. i. p. 76. 

No. 757. — XXV. 5. If brethren dwell together^ and 
one of them die and have no child^ the wife of the dead 
shall not marry without unto a stranger : her husband's 
brother shall go in unto her^ and take her to him to wife^ 
From this ancient custom the Athenians appear to have 
had that remarkable law, that no heiress must marry out 
of her kindred, but shall resign up herself and her for- 
tune to her nearest relation ; and by the same law the 
pearest relation was obliged to marry her. Potter'* s Gt. 
Ant. vol. i. p. 1 59. 

Among' the modern eastern nations we still meet with 
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the law or custom of marrying the brother's widow* 
Thus Olearius (Ambassador's Travels into Persia, p. 417. 
Eiig. ed.J informs us concerning the Circassians: 

When a man dies without issue, his brother is obliged 
to marry the widow, to raise up seed to him.” Volney 
(Voyage en Syrie, tom. ii. p. 74.) observes that the 
druzes retain, to a certain degree, the custom of the 
Hebrews, which directed a man to marry his brother’s 
widow : but this is^iot peculiar to them, for they have this 
as well as many other customs of that ancient people, in 
common with the inhabitants of Syria, and with the 
Arabians in general.” 

Amongst the Arabians, if a father left one or more 
widows, the sons often married them, provided they 
were not their own mothers. This usage was suppress- 
ed by Mohammed ; and before his time it was marked 
with a degree of detestation; Lord Hailes (Annals of 
Scotland, p. 39.) informs us, that this custom prevailed 
in Scotland so late as the eleventh century: and he sup- 
poses that it might have originated from avarice, in 
order to relieve the heir from the payment of a jointure. 

No. 758. — xxvi. 14. I hceoe not eaten thereof in my 
mourningi] In harvest time the Egyptians ofi'eredjthe 
first-fruits of the earth, and kept the feast of Isis vvitli 
doleful lamentations. Julius Firmiciis, i n relating tli is cir- 
cumstance, severely reproves their folly, saying, Cur 
plmgitis fruges terra? &c. Why do you bewail the 
fruits of the earth ? why weep you at the growth of your 
seed? &c. you should rather give thanks for these things 
to the most high God, whose bounty is not to be lament- 
ed ; but bewail rather your own error,” If this custom 
prevailed in Moses’s time, it will easily be perceived why 
he cautioned the Israelites against it. 

No. 759.— xxvii. 2, 3.. 'fhou shall set thee up gr^t 

VOL'. II. c 
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sloneSy and plaUtcr them with plaister^ and thou shaU 
write upon 'them all the words of this lawi] Before the 
use of paper was foiuid out the ancients, particularly 
the Pha;nicians and Egyptians, wrote their minds upon 
stones. This custom continued long after the invention 
of paper, especially if they desired any thing should 
be generally known, and be conveyed down to pos- 
terity. Patrick, in he. 

No. 760. — xxxi. 19. Put it in their mouthy That is, 
says Bp. Patrick^ that they might sing it, and thereby 
preserve it in their memory. It was always thoiiglit 
the most profitable way of instructing people, and com- 
municating things to posterity, to put them into verse. 
Aristotle (probl. 28. sec. 19.) says, that* people anciently 
sung their laws, and that the Agathyrsi continued to do 
so in his days. The laws of Charondas (as Athenaus 
informs us out of Ilerinippus) were sung at Athens over 
a glass of wine, and were therefore written in some sort 
of verse. Tullij also reports, that it was the custom 
among the old Romans to have the virtues and praises 
of famous men sung to a pipe at their feasts. This he 
apprehends they learned from the ancient Pythagoreans 
in Italy; who were accustomed to deliver verses con- 
taining those precepts which were the greatest secrets 
in their philosophy, and composed the minds of the 
scholars to tram]uillity by songs and instruments of 
music. 

No. 761.— xxxii. 40. For I lift up my hand unto 
heaven,'] This was an ancient mode of swearing, or 
taking an oath, Gen. xiv. 22. So when God promised 
to bring the Israelites into Canaan, he is said to lift up 
his handy Exod. vi. S. Nehem. ix. 15. from hence some 
think the word promittere is derived, signifying, to 
eiigage by stretching out the band ; and that from hence 
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sprang the custom of stretching out and lifting up the 
hand when they took an oath. Thus also Virgil^ 

Suspicions coelum^ tcnditquc ad sidcra dextram. 

JEn, xii. 196. 


Thus Agamemnon swears in Homer: 

'—‘•ro (najitTpov ocyscr^eSs 0foio*iy. II, vii. 412? 

To all the gods^is sceptre he uplifts. 

No. 762. — xxxiii. 19. And of treasures hid in the 
sand.^ Scheiichzer^ in his Physica Sacra, on the place, 
refers this to the river Bolus, which ran through the 
tribe of Zabulon, and which, according to Strabo^ Pliny, 
and Tacitus, was remarkable for furnishing the sand of 
which they anciently made glass. But it seems much 
more natural to explain the treasuries hid in the sand, of 
those highly valuable murices and purpurae or purple 
fish, which were found on the sea-coast near the country 
of Zabulon and Issachar, and of which those tribes par- 
took in common witli their heathen neighbours of Tyre, 
who rendered the curious dyes made from those shell- 
fish so famous among the Romans, by the names of 
SarranumOstnun, Tyrii Colores, SccGoguet, Origin 
of Laws, part ii. b. 2. ch, 2. art. i. vol. ii. p. 95. 
Edinburgh, 


No. 763. — xxxiv. 8. Alml the children of Israel 
wept for Moses in the plains of Moab thirty days.] It 
was usual in the East to mourn for such persons as were 
absent from home when they died, and were buried at 
a distance from their relations, hwin relates, (Travels, 
p.. 254.) that one of the inhabitants of Ghinnah being 
murdered in the desert gave birtli to a mournful pro- 

G 2k 
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cession of females, which passed through the different 
streets, and uttered dismal cries for his death. Josephus 
expressly declares it was a Jewish custom, and says that 
upon the taking of Jotapata it was reported that he 
(Josephus) was slain, and that these accounts occasioned 
very great mourning at Jerusalem. It was after this 
manner that the Israelites lamented the death of Moses. 
He was absent from them when he died, neither did 
they carry him to the grave, but they wept for him in 
the plains of Moab. The mourning for Aaron, who 
died in mount Hor, might probably be of the same kind- 
Numbers xx. 25 — 29. Harmer, voL iii. p. 392^ 
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No. 764.— JOSHUA vii. 6. 

And put dust upon their heads. 

This was an expression of great grief, and of a' 
deep sense of their unworthiness to be relieved. With this 
view it was a verj? usual practice with the Jews, 1 Sam. 
iv. 12. 2 Sam. i. 2.; it was also imitated by the Gentiles, 
as in the case of the Ninevites, Jonah iii. 6. llomer 
also describes Achilles lamenting the death of Patroclus, 
by throwing dust upon his head, and lying down in it. 
( Iliad S. 23, 24J Thus also Virgil: 

Itscissa veste Latinui, 

Conjugis attonitus fatis, urbisque ruin.\, 

Canitiem immundo perfusam pulverc turpans. 

Ain, xiu 609. 


Latinus tears his garments as he goes. 

Both for his public and his private woes ; 

With filth his venerable beard besmears, 

And sordid dust deforms his silver hairs. 

Dryden. 

See also Oriental Customs^ No. 100, and 433. 

No. 765. — xvii. 16. Chariots of ironJ] This docs 
not intimate that the chariots were made of iron, but 
that they were armed with it. Such chartots were by 
the ancients called currus falcati; and in Greek 3pfT«- 
voCpopcti* They had a kind of scythes of about two cubits 
long fastened to long axle-trees on both wheels; these, 
being driven swiftly through a body of men made great 
slaughter, mowing them down like grass or corn. See 
Xenophon^ Cyro^-Padia^ lib. i\.^ Quintus CuriiuSp lib. iv. 
cap. 9. 
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No. 766. — xxiv. 30. And they buried him in the 
border of his inheritance in Timnath-SerahJ] This place 
is in Judges ii. 9. called Timnath-hcres, because of the 
image of the sun engraven on his sepulclire, in memory 
of that famous day when the sun stood still till he had 
completed his victory. This is asserted by several of 
thet Jewish authors. Memorials alluding to particular 
transactions in the lives of great men were frequently 
made use of to adorn their tombs. Tfully has recorded 
concerning Archimedes, that a sphere and a cylinder 
were put upon his monument. Patrick, in loc. 
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No. 767.— JUDGES i. 14. 

And she alighted from off her ass. 

The alighting of tliosc that ride is considered in tlm 
East as an expression of deep respect. Pococke tells*us, 
(Trav. vol. i. p.^5.) tliat they descend from their asse« 
in Egypt when they come near some tombs there, and 
that Christians and Jews are obliged to submit to this. 

Haumer, vol. ii. p. 116 . 

No 768. — iv. ^19. And she opened a bottle of milk^ 
and gave him drink,~\ Jael certainly shewed her regard to 
Israel by destroying Sisera, but it is as certain that she 
did not do it in the most honourable manner — there was 
treacliery in it: perhaps in the estimation of those peo- 
ple, the greatest treachery. Among the later Arabs, 
giving a ])erson drink has been thought to be the strong- 
est assurance of their receiving him under their pro- 
tection. When Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, 
was taken prisoner, and was conducted before Saladiri, 
he demanded drink, and they gave him fresh water, 
which he drank in Saladin’s presence: but when one of 
his lords would have done the same, Saladin would not 
suffer it, because he did not intend to spare his life : o^ 
the contrary, advancing to him, after some expostula- 
tions, he cut oft’ his head. ITlIerbeUyty p^ 371. 

llARMER, vol. ii. p. 469. 

No. 769. — V. 10. Ye that ride on white asses,] In 
this song Deborah expressly addresses herself to those 
who sit in judgment, whom she describes as riding upon 
white asses. Ofticers of justice, it seems, form a part 
of the procession, and they arc going up to the high 
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placc; as usual, for the purpose of holding their annual 
judgment. They ride on asses, which appear to be 
white from the garments which have been spread over 
them for the accommodation of their riders ; none but 
white garments being worn by the Hebrews during 
their public festivals and days of rejoicing. When 
Alexander the Great came to Jerusalem, we are informed 
hy *JosephuSy f Ant. 1. xi. c. 8.) that he was met by the 
people in white raiment, the priests gring before them. 
Philo also, in his book describing the public 

Hijoicings in Europe and Asia, speaks of sacrifices, men 
dressed in white and garlands, solemn assemblies, and 
nightly feasts, with pipe and harp. It was customary 
' to throw the white garments thus worn, over animals 
that carried persons of distinction. Ifurdis's Diss. p. 62. 
Dr. Gill seems rather to favour the idea, that they were 
really ^s>hitc asses, and not such as were made to appear 
so from having white garments thrown over them. He 
observes that a traveller in those parts f Cartwright) 
tells us, that on the banks of the Euphrates they had 
beheld every day great droves of wild beasts, as wild 
asses, &c. all white. 


No. 770. — v. 1 1 . They that are delivered from the 
mise of archers in the places of drawing water. Shaw 
mentions fTrav. p. 20.) a beautiful rill in Barbary, 
which is received into a large bason called shrub we krub, 
(drink and away) there being great danger of meeting 
there with rogues and assassins. If such places be 
proper for the lurking of murderers in times of peace, 
they must be suitable to lie in ambush in times of war; 
a circumstance that Deborah takes notice of in her 
song. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 235. 


No. 771 . — ^v. 30. Hate they not divided the prey — to 
$isera a prey of divers colours y a prey of divers colours of 
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needle-work j of divers colours of needle-work on both 
sides,'] These were the richest part of the spoil, being 
highly esteemed by all people. Pliny (lib. viii. cap. 48.) 
mentions a great variety of them, both in his own and 
in ancient times ; for he takes notice that Homer speaks 
of painted garments, pictas vestes, which slione with 
flowers and trees in beautiful colours. The Phr 3 ^gians 
afterwards wrought these with needles, and Attains in- 
vented the interweaving of gold into them. But, for 
these garments Babylon was above all places famous; 
from whence they had the name of Babylonish garments, 
and were much valued. Josh. vii. 21 . In later ages Peter 
Martyr observes that they were so esteemed, that only 
the greater sort of persons were allowed to wear tliem ; 
which may be the reason that they are here appropriated 
to Sisera as his part of the spoil. 

No. 772. — vi. 19. And Gideon went in^ and made 
ready a. kid^ and unleavened cakes of an ephah of Jiour : 
the flesh he put in a basket, and he put the broth in a pot, 
and brought it out to him under the oak, and presented 
it,] There is a passage in Dr. Shaw, that affords a 
perfect commentary on this text. It is in his preface 
p. 12. * Besides a bowl of milk, and a basket of figs, 
raisins, or dates, M'hich upon our arrival were presented 
to us to stay our appetites, the master of tfie tent where 
we lodged fetched us from his flock, according to the 
number of our company, a kid or a goat, a lamb or a 
sheep ; half of which Was immediately j^ethed by his 
wife, and served up with cuscasooe: the rest was made 
kab-ab, i. e. cut into pieces and roasted; which we re- 
served for our breakfast or dinner next day’. ” 

May we not imagine that Gideon, presenting some 
slight refreshment to the supposed prophet, according 
to the present Arab modc^ desired him to stay till he 
could provide sonaething more substantial for him ; that 
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he immediately killed a kid, seethed part of it, made 
kab-ab of another part of it, and wlien it was ready^ 
brought out the stewed meat in a pot, with unleavened 
cakes of bread which be had baked ; and the kab-ah in 
a basket for his carrying away with him, and serving 
him for some after repast in his journey ? Nothing could 
be niore convenient for the carriage of the reserved meat 
than a light basket, and Thevenot informs us, that he 
carried his ready dressed meat with hit& in a inaund.’* 

Harmer, voh i. p. 330. 

No. 773. — vii. 13. And when Gideon was come,] 
Gideon, raised up by God himself, and made general 
of the army of Israel, yet goes as a spy ipto the camp of 
Midian. To this conduct there was not formerly any 
reproach attached, as it was esteemed honourable to go 
on such expeditions l)y night, or to perform those offices 
which are now the task of the common soldiers only. 
Homer (II. b. x.) represents Tydidesas thus answering 
command to penetrate tlie Trojan camp : 

^Thc man you seek is here : 

Through yon black camps to bend my dangerous way 
Some god within commands, and I obey. 

Pope, v. 260 . 

No. 774. — vii. 16. He put a trumpet in every mm\!s 
bandy with empty pitchers^ Though leathern bottles 
were much used by the people of the East, earthen jars 
or pitchers w^xg sometimes used also. Dr. Chandler 
(Trav, in Asia MinaVy p. 25.) tells us, that “the vessel 
in which their water w^as to be carried was an earthen 
jar, which not only served them in the wherry in which 
they coasted some of the nearer parts of Asia Minor, but 
was carried upon the ass of a poor peasant, along with 
other luggage, when they* if adc an excursion from the 
seaside up* into the country to visit the great ruin at 
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Troas.’’ If this were the practice in Gideon’s time, it 
could not be difficult for him to collect three iiundred 
water jars from among ten thousand men. 

Harmer, vol. iii. p. 258. 

No. '175. — vii. 21, 22. And they stood every man in 
hi^ l>lace round about the camp: and all the host ran^and 
tried, and fled : and the three hundred men blew the 
trumpets, and tlie Lord set every man's sTCord ap;ainst his 
fellow!] A modern piece of Arab history very inncli 
illustrates the defeat of the Midianites by Gideon, and 
at the same time points out wherein the extraordinary 
interposition of God appeared. It relates to a contest 
between two clyefs for the imamship of Oman ; and the 
substance of it is, that one of them, whose name was 
Achmed, finding himself at first too weak to venture a 
battle, threw himself, with a few soldiers, into a little 
fortress built on a mountain, where he had deposited his 
treasures. Bel Arrub, his rival, at the head of four or 
five thousand men, invested the place, and wouKI have 
forced the new imam to surrender, fiad he not quitted 
the fortress, with two of his domestics, all three dis- 
guised like poor Arabs, who were looking out for grass 
for tlieir camels. Achmed withdrew to a town a good 
day’s journey from the besieged fortress, where he was 
much beloved; he found no difficulty in gathering toge- 
ther some hundreds of them, with which he marchcxl 
against his enemy. Bel Arrab had placed his camp be- 
tween some ffigh mountains near the aliove mentioned 
fortress. Achmed ordered a coloured string to be tied 
round the heads of his soldiers, that they might be dis- 
tinguished from their enemies. He then sent several 
small detachments to seize the passes of those mountains. 
He gave each detachment an Arab trumpet to sound an 
alarm on all sides, as soorwaS the principal party should 
give the signal. Measures being thus laid, the imam’s 
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son gave the signal at day-break, and the triiii\pcts 
sounded on every side. The whole army of Bel Arrab 
being thrown into a panic at finding all the passes 
guarded, and judging the number of the enemy to be 
proportionate to the noise that was made, was routed. 
Bel Arrab himself marched with a party to the place 
whore the son of the new imam was keeping guard; he 
knew Bel Arrab, fell upon him, killed him, and, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Arabs, ^ut off his head, 
which he carried in triumph to his father. Niebuhr 
Trav. p. 263. Harmer, vol. iv. p. 237. 

>,o. 776.-^viii. 20. And he said unto Jether his first- 
horn^ up and slay thetn^l In these ages it would be 
thought barbarous for a king to command his son to 
perform an execution, like that mentioned in this pas- 
sage : but anciently it was thought no dishonour. Homer 
(Odyss^ b. xxii.) represents Ulysses as enjoining such a 
task upon his son, which w^as instantly performed. Sec 
also Virgil j JEn, xi. 15. 

No. 777. — viii. 26. The chains that were about their 
camels necksi] These chains were probably like those 
which Pococke saw in Egypt, hanging from the bridles 
of the agas of the seven military bodies of that country, 
to the breast-plates of the animals on which they rode, 
in the grand procession of the caravan, about setting out 
for Mecca. They were undoubtedly marks of distinction 
and grandeur, c Harmer, vol. ii. p. 134. 

No. 778. — viii. 26. And purple raiment that was on 
the kings of Midmu'] Purple seems anciently to have 
been appropriated to kings, and to them only on whom 
they bestowed it. It is here mentioned by the sacred his- 
torian as being found on thb Midianitish kings. A gar- 
ment of fine linen and purple is given to a favourite by 
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king Ahasiicrus, Esther viii. 15. The Jews made a 
decree that Simon should wear purple and gold, and that 
none of the people should wear purple, or a buckle of 
gold, without his permission, in token that he was the 
chief magistrate of the Jews, 1 Maccab. 43. Thus also 
Homer describes a king : 


In ample mode 

A robe of military purple flowM 

0*cr all frame ; illustrious on bis breast, 

'rhe double clasping gold the king confess’d. 

Odyss, xix. ‘Jdl. Pope. 

No. 779. — ix. 13. WhUy •which cheereth God and 
ma7i.] This form of speech, however singular it may 
appear to us, i§ perfectly justifiable, as connected with 
the Jewish sacrifices, and as used in common both by 
them and by the Gentiles. Wine, as tluj Jewish doctors 
assert, was not only used in their sacrifices, but till the 
drink-ofiering was poured out they did not begin the 
hymn that was then sung to God. Virgil y speaking of 
noble vines, or wines, says, they were 

Mensis ct diis accepta sccundis. Georg, lib. ii. 101. 


grateful to the gods and second courses: that is, they 
were so excellent as to be fit to be used for libations 
which were made at the second course. 

No. 780. — ix. 51. But there •was a strong tower 
•within the cityy and thither fled all the nttn and womeUy 
and all they of the city and shut it to thcmf\ Besides for- 
tified tovms and cities, we find that in the time of the 
croisades they had towers for the people of open towns 
to fly to in time of danger. Thus in the reign of 
Baldwin the Second, when the strength of the kingdom 
was collected together to tlfe siege of Tyre, the people of 
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AsFikalon suddenly invaded the country about Jernsiilem^ 
and jnit to the sword the greatest part of the ifihabit- 
ants of a town called Mahotneria, five or six miles 
from Jerusalem. But the old men, the women, and 
the children, betaking themselves to a tower, escaped. 
(Gesta Dei per Francos^ p. 840.) Towers of this 
sort appear to have been in use in very early times. 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 239. 

No. 781. — xi, 30. And Jephthah vowed a vow unto 
the Lonl.^ Though he did not doubt, yet he supposed 
that he should be more certain of the victory, if ho 
made a religious vow beforehand of being grateful to 
God for it. In this he acted conformably to the ge- 
neral practice of great warriors in all ages. Livtj fre- 
quently mentions it as the eustom of the Roman gene- 
rals, who used to vow to Jupiter or Apollo part of the 
spoil they should take in war, or to build temples to 
their honour. 7'hus the Israelites, when Arad came 
against them as they were going to Canaan, made a 
vow respecting his country, if God would deliver it 
into their hands, Numbers xxi. 2. 

No. 782. — xii. 6. Then said they unto hitrij say now 

Shibboleth: and he saidy Sibboleth. '*'''] In Arabia 
the difference of pronunciation by persons of various 
districts is much greater than in most other places, and 
such as easily accounts for the circumstance mentioned 
in this passage. Niebuhr (Trav, p. 72.) relates some- 
thing similar tU it. The king of the Hamjares, at 
Dhafar, said to an Arab, a stranger, Theb^ meaning to 
auy, Sit down: but as the same word in the dialect of 
tlie stranger signified leap, he leaped from a high place, 
and hurt himself : when this mistake was explained to 
the king, he said, Let the Arab who comes to Dhafar 
first learn the Hamjare dialect.** He further says. 
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not only do they speak quite difterently in the moiin- 
tains of the small district, which is jvoverned l>y the 
imam of Yemen, from what they do in the Hat country; 
but persons of superior rank have a ditferenl jjronuu- 
ciatioii, and dilferent names for things, from those of 
the peasants. The pronunciation of certain letters 
also diifers. Those which the Arabs of tlie north and 
WTst pronounce as K or Q., at Maskat are pronounced 
tsch ; so tiiat Imkkra kiab is by some culled butscher 
tschiab.” 

No. 783. — xiv. 10. And Samson made a feast ihere^ 
for so used the young men to doj] This was according 
to the custom of ail countries; it was called l)y the 
Jews the luiptiai joy. No other feast was to be inter- 
mixed with it, and all labour ceased as long as it lasted. 

Selden, Uxor, licbr. lib. ii. cap. 11. p. 172. 

No. 784. — xiv. 12. And Samson said unUKiheniy I 
will now put forth a riddle unto you, ^ This shews how 
ancient the custom was, (which \\c find afterwards 
amongst the Greeks) of proposing questions to be re- 
solved in their compotatiops and feasts, that they 
might not be spent merely in eating and drinking, but 
that there might be something to exercise their wit and 
ingenuity- Sucli riddles as were contrived to puzzle 
and perplex were called by the name of y^iCpogf which 
the scholiast upon Aristophanes detines to be a ques- 
tion put among their cups. See Uochaut llieroz, lib. 
iv. cap. 12. It should also be observed, .Ahat they in- 
curred a forfeiture equal to the reward, if they faile4 
altogether in their answers. 

No. 785.— xiv. 12. / ^ill give you thirty sheets 

and thirty change of garments,] Among the Greeks 
it was usual for the bride 4^o*give changes of dress to 
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the friends of the bridegroom at the celebration of the 
marriage. Homer represents Pallas as appearing to 
Nausicaa in a dream, and commanding her to descend 
to the river, and vrash the robes of state, preparatory to 
her nuptials. 

Oh, indolent, to waste thy hours away ! 

And slecp*st thou, careless of the bridal day ? 

Thy spousal omamant. neglected lies: 

Arise, prepare the bridal train, arise. 

Odi/ss'i vi. 29. Po pe. 

Dacier is of opinion that the custom now alluded to 
prevailed amongst the Israelites, and that the proposi- 
tion made by Samson is grounded upon it. From this 
sentiment Mr. Pope dissents ; I am rather of opinion,” 
he says, that what is said of* Samsofi has relation to 
another custom amongst the ancients, of proposing 
an senigma at festivals, and adjudging a reward to 
him that solved it. These the Greeks called 
ffVfiTorimsgP 

No. 786, — ^xv. 5. ^nd when he had set the brands 
Unfire^ he let them go into the standing corn of the Phu 
listines.'] There is reason to think that there was 
nothing new or uncommon in this operation, as it was 
most obvious for the end proposed that the wit of man 
could devise. We accordingly find that Ovid alludes 
to the practice, and' mentions that foxes and firebrands 
were every year exhibited at Rome, and killed in the 
Circus. For it was the custom in many places to sacri- 
fice by way 6f retaliation every animal, whether goat 
or swine, which did particular injury to the fruits of 
the earth. In consequence of this they, introduced 
these foxes, which had been employed for that pur- 
pose with fire-brands. 

Cur igitur missae vinctis ^rcjpntia taedis 

Tergai ferant vulpcs causa docenda mihi. 
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Re then mentions an instance of much injury done by 
a fox so accoutred by fire. 


Qua fugit incendit vestitos messibus agros^ 

Damnosis virei ignihus aura dabat. 

On this account the whole race, according to the poet, 
were condemned, at the festival called Ccrcalia, to^be 
in their turns set on fire. 

Utque luat pcenas gens haec, Cerealibus ardet, 

Quoque modo segetes perdidit ipsa perit. 

Fast. lib. ‘u. 681. 707. 

It is alluded to proverbially more than once by Lt/co* 
phrorif and seems to have been well known in Greece. 
He makes. Cassandra represent Ulysses as a man both 
of cunning and mischief, and styles him very pro- 
perly AflqaTOvp/;, a fox with a fire-brand At his tail ; for 
wherever he went, mischief followed, v. 344. Suidas 
also takes notice of this custom, when he speaks of a 
kind of beetle which the Boeotians named Tipha. 
They imagined that if to tliis they were to fasten some 
inflammable matter, it would be easy to set any thing 
on fire. He adds, that this was sometimes practised 
with foxes.” Bryant*s Observations, p. 154. 

The caliph Vathek being under the necessity, when 
on his travds, of lighting torches, and making extra- 
ordinary fires to protect himself and his attendants from 
the fury of the wild beasts that were ready to make an 
attack on them, set fire to a forest of cedar that bor- 
dered on their way. Accidents of this kind in Persia 
are not unfrequent. Hist, of Caliph Vathek, p. 250. 

It was an antient custom with the kings and great men 
to set fire to large bunches of dry combustibles, fas- 
tened round wild beasts and birds ; which being then let 
loose, the air and earth appesCred one great illumination : 

VOL. II. H 
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and as those terrified creatures naturally fled to tlie- 
woods for shelter, it is easy to conceive that conflagra- 
tions would often happen, which must have been p(;cu- 
liarly destructive.” fticHARDsoN’s pissert. p. 185. 
This circumstance reminds us of the destruction occa- 
sioned among the standing com, the vineyards, and 
olives of the Philistines, In Psalm Ixxxiii. 14. therein 
a reference to one of these fires, though arising from 
another cause. See also I/omer^ II. ii. 455. 

No. 787. — XV. 8. And he smote them hip and thigh 
with a great slaughter J\ Setting aside the various, in- 
terpretations which have been given of this expression^ 
the Editor of Calmet’s Dictionary proposes to illustrate 
it by the following extract: ‘‘It appears probable 
i'rom the following circumstances, that the exercise of 
wrestling, as it^is now performed by tlie Turks, is the 
very same that was anciently used in the Olympic 
games. For, besides the previous covering of the pa- 
lestra with sand, that the combatants might fall with 
more safety, they have their pellowan hasheCy or master 
wrestler ; who, like the of old, is to observe 

and superintend the jura palaestrap^^, and to be the iini- 
]jirc ill all disputes. The c^bmbatahts, after they are 
anointed all over with oil, to render their naked bodies 
the more slippery and iesj^ easily to be taken hold pf, 
first of all look One anotbcF stedfastly in the face, as 
Diomede or Ulysses does the palladium tippn antique 
gems. Theji they run up to and retire f^fom each otbpr 
several times, using all the wibile a variety of antic and 
other postures, such as ftQ commonly ined in the 
course of the eDsiiing conflict : after %\}\s prelude they 
draw nearer together, and challenge each other, by 
clapping the palms of ,tbpii[ Iwids first, upon their.. own 
knejM or then ugpn each pther, and afterw^ds 

upon the jp^^hns, their respective antagoi^ts. The 
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challenge being thus given, they immediately dose in 
and struggle with each other, striving with all their 
strength, art, ai|d dexterity, (which are often very ex- 
traordinary) which shall give his antagonist a fall, and 
become the coiKjiieror. During these contests I have 
often seen their arms, legs, and thighs so twisted and 
linked together, that they have both fallen together, 
and left the victory dubious, too difficult sometimes for 
the pellowan basket to decide.’’ Shaw’s T ravels ^ p. 217. 

Do not these well deserve the description of leg and 
thigh men, or shoulder and thigh men? The name 
seems to be taken from their very attitudes, and cor- 
rectly to express them. If this idea be admitted, it 
cahnot be difficult to understand the above cited ex- 
pression. 

No. — XV. 8. And he weivt dmtiy and dwelt in 

the top of the rock Etam.^ It appears that rocks are 
still resorted to as places of security, and are even ca- 
pable of sustaining a siege. So we read in De la Boque^ 
(p. 205.) The grand signor, wisliing to seize the per- 
son of the emir, gave orders to the pacha to take him 
prisoner : he accordingly came in search of him, with 
a new army, in the district of Chouf, which is a part 
of mount Lebanon, wherein is the village of Gesin, 
and close to it the rock which served for retreat to the 
emir. I’he pacha pressed the emir so closely, that this 
tinforturtate prinCe was obliged to shut himself up in 
the cleft of a great rock, with a small ftumber of his 
officers. The j^i^ha besieged him here several mouths, 
and was going to blow up the rock by a mine, when the 
emir capitulated.^ 

No. 789.-^xvi, 17. Ite told her dll his heart j and said 
tinto her^ There hath not c&me a razor upon my head,'] 
Pliny ( Sal. lib. xfi. cap. 20.) has preserved the 
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ipemory of several men remarkable for their great 
strength. The heathens were so well acquainted with 
the circumstances of Samson's history, that from it they 
formed the Fable of Nisus the king of Megara, upon 
whose hair the fortune of his kingdom depended. 

Patrick, in loc. 

t 

No. 790. — xvi. 19. And she made him sleep upon 
her knees."] Samson is here described as sleeping upon 
the laj) of Delilah ; for so the phrase of sleeping upon 
her knees evidently supposes. Her posture, while sit- 
ting on the cushion upon her duan, implies this very 
attitude of the unwary champion. So Braitkwaite 
(Journey to Morocco y p. 123.) mentions a favourite 
court lady, in whose lap the emperor constantly slept 
when drunk. If this custom were an usual one between 
intimates, as implying a kind of gallantry, we sec how 
Delilah might thus engage Samson, without exciting in 
him the least suspicion of her insidious purpose. Frag» 
mentsby the Editor of Calmet's Diet. No. 198. 

No. 791. — xvi. 27. Now the house was fulhof men 
and women.] Some persons have asserted that no 
building sufficiently capacioUs'to receive so great a num« 
her of people could be constructed, so as to rest chiefly 
upon two pillars. But this is a mistake; for Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. lib. xxxv. cap. 15.) mentions mo theatres 
built by C. Curio, (who was killed in the civil wars on 
Caesar's side) which were made of wood, and exten- 
sive as (according to his mode of writing) to hold all 
the Roman people. They were contrived with such 
art, that each of tliem depended upon one hinge. This 
caused Pliny to censure the madness of the people, 
who would venture into a place for their pleasure, 
where they sat tarn infidd instabilique sedty on sucli an 
uncertain and unstable scat : for if that hinge had given 
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way, there had been a greater slaughter than at the 
Ijattle of Cannie. This entirely removes any imaginary 
difficulty, of this nature at least, from the history of 
Samson. Sec also Oriental Customs^ No. 86. 

No. 792. — xix. 5. Comfort thj heart with a morsel 
if breads and afterward go your way,'] The greatest 
part of the people of the East eat a little morsel *as 
soon as tlie day bveaks. But it is very little they then 
eat ;^a little cake, or a mouthful of bread, drinking a dish 
or two of coffee. This is very agreeable in hot coun^ 
tries ; in cold, people eat more.” Chardin MS. 

If tliis were customary in Judea, we are not to un- 
derstand the words of the Levite’s father-in-law as sig- 
nifying, stay ancl breakfast; that is done, it seems, 
t^xtremely early : but the words appear to mean, stay 
and dine ; the other circumstances of the story per- 
fectly agree with this account. 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 356. 

No. 793. — xix. 9. Behold, the day grmeth to an 
end.] It is the pitching time of the day, Marg. The 
term pitching, here used, undoubtedly refers to tents, 
and intimates that the day was so far advanced as to 
make it proper to pitch a tent, or to halt for the night. 
In tlie latter part of the afternoon, eastern travellers 
begin to look out for a proper place in which to pass 
the night. So it is said, in the preface to Dr. Shaw'^s 
Travels, (p. 17.) Our constant practice was to ri.se 
at break of day, set forward with the sun, and travel 
till the middle of the afternoon ; at which time we began 
to look out for the encampments of tlie Arabs ; who, to 
prevent such parties as ours from living at free charges 
upon them, take care to pitch in woods, valleys, or places 
the least conspicuous.^* H^rmeh, vol. iil p. 238. 
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No. 754. — xix. 29. yJnd •sohm lie was come into his 
houscy he took a knifOy and laid hold on his cow^uhme^ 
and divided her^ together with her bones, into twelve 
pieces, and sent her into all the coasts of Israeli] Inter- 
preters say but little concerning the real views of tlie 
Levite in this transaction : they merely intimate, that 
it was done to excite a general indignation against the 
authors of the injury he had sustained. His motives 
certainly were good and regular. Hc^intended to unite 
the whole nation in vengeance against a crime, in which 
it was interested: but as they might be checked in, the 
extent of the punishment by the number, the credit, 
and the power of the offenders ; by the natural com- 
miseration which is felt for those who are of the same 
blood ; or by an aversion to involve aL city in destruc- 
tion ; he sought and seized a method which put them 
to the indispensable necessity of espousing his cause. 
The only part which he had to take was, to cut in 
pieces the body of his wife, which be did, or else that 
of an ox, or other like animal, which .bad been either 
devoted or offered in sacrifice, and to send a part of it 
to each tribe. In consequence of this every tribe en- 
tered into an indissoluble engagement to see justice 
done him for the injury he had received. This is what 
the interpreters of scripture seem not to have known, 
and which it is necessary to explain. 

The ancients had several ways of uniting themselves 
together by stHct ties, which lasted for a stipulated 
time : amongst these may be noticed the sacrifice of 
Abraham, the circumstances of which are mentioned 
Gen. XV. 9, &c. Another method was, to take a bul- 
lock offered or devoted in sacrifice, cut it in pieces, 
and distribute it. All who had a pieee of this devoted 
bullock were thenceforward connected, and were to 
concur in carrying on thg affair which had given occa- 
sion for the sacrifice. But as this devoting and dividing 
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was vaj-iow^ly practiced, it aUo produced diflfcreut en- 
gageoients. If htj who was at the expense of the sa- 
criHce were a public person, or iu high office, he sent 
of his own accord a piece of the victim to all who were 
subject to him ; and by this act obliged them to enter 
into his views. If the sacrifice were offered by a prU 
vate person, those only who voluntarily took a piece of 
the sacrifice entered into a strict engagement to espguse 
Ills interest. Couuectioas of this kind derived their 
forc^ from the deities, in honour of which the sacrifice 
was offered : from the true God, when made by the 
Jews ; from ido|s, when made by the Gentiles. I'lic 
Jews were content to invoke and take the Lord to wit- 
]icss ; whereas the pagans never failed to place upon 
an altar of grean turf the deities which presided over 
their coven^it. These deities were called common, 
because they were the common deities of all who were 
thus united,, and received in common the honours 
which they thought proper to pay them. 

A direct proof of the^ facts is recorded in 1 Sam. 
xi. 7. And Saul took a yoke of oxen ^ and hewed them in 
pieces^ and sent them throughout all the eoasts of Israel 
hi/ the hands of messengersy saying y Whosoever covieth 
not forth after Saul and after Samuely so shall it be done 
unto his oxen, xfid the fear f if^^ Lord fell on the 
people y and they eanie out with one consent. Another 
proof is drawn from the customs observed by the Scy- 
thians and Molo.ssian.s« Lucian thus sj)eaks of what 
passed between these people upon urgent occasious. 

When any one had received an injurjf, and had not 
the means of avenging himself, he sacrificed an ox, 
and cut it into pieces, which he caused to be dressed 
and publicly exposed ; then be spread put the skin of 
the victim, and .sat, upon it, with his hands tied behind 
him. All who chose to take part in the injury which 
iiad been done took up a piece of the ox, and swore 
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to supply and maintain for him, one, five horses, 
other ten, others still more ; some infantry, each ac-^ 
cording to his strength and ability. They who had 
only their person engaged to march themselves. Now 
an army composed of such soldiers, far from retreat- 
ing or disbanding, was invincible, as it was engaged 
by oath.” 

These circumstances, compared with the account 
given of the Levite’s conduct and the subsequent beha- 
viour of the tribes, clearly point out, that the method 
used by the Levite to obtain redress was consistent with 
the established usages of the times, and effected the 
retribution he desired to see accomplished. 

No. 795. — XX. 10. And •we will take ten men of a 
hundred throughout all the tribes of Israel^ This ap- 
pointment was not so much designed to collect food as 
to dress it, and to serve it up. In the present Barbary 
camps which march about their territories every year, 
twujty iiieu are appointed to each tent ; two of them 
officers of different ranks, sixteen common soldiers, 
one a cook, and another a steward who looks after the 
provisions. (Pitts's Trav. p. 28.) Among the Greeks, 
according to Horner y '( JL \\. 126.) they seem to have 
divided their troops into companies of ten each, one 
of whom waited on the Test when they took their repast, 
under the name of the which is usually 

translated cup-bearer • But perhaps the person that was 
so characterized not only gave them their wine when 
they took theiir repasts, but had the care of their pror 
visions, set out their tables, and had the principal share 
in cooking their food. Harmer, voI. iv. p. 234. 
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And behold y Boaz came from Bethlehem ^ and said tmio 
the reapers^ the Lord he with you ; and they answered 
hmif the Lord bless thee. 

. Such, says Bp. Painck^ was the piety of ancient 
times, that they used to pray that God would prosper 
the honest labours of those they saw employed : and they 
made a return of tlie same prayers for those who thus 
expressed their good will. This was also practised by the 
heathen, especially in harvest time, which they would 
not begin by putting the sickle into the corn, till Ceres 
had been invoked. Thus Virgil: 

— Neque ante 

I'alccm maturis quisquam supponat aristii, 

Quani Cereri, toriA redimitus tempera qucrcu, 

Dct inotus incomposiios, et carmina dicai. 

Georg, lib. i. 347. 

Thus in the spring, and thus in summer's heat. 

Before the sickles touch the rip’ning wheat, 

On Ceres call: and let the labVmg hind 
With oaken wreaths his hollow temples bind ; 

On Ceres let liim call, and Ceres praise 
With uncouth dances, and with country lays. 

Drydev. 

No. 797. — ii. 14, Dip thy morsel in \he vinegar!\ 
We are not to understand this of simple vinegar, but 
vhiegar mingled with a small portion of oil; the AJge« 
rlnes indulge their miserable captives with a small por- 
tion of oil, to the vinegar they allow them with their 
bread. Pitts ( Account j p. 6.) gays, that when he was in 
slavery his allowance was about five or six spoonfuls of 
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vinegar, > half a spoonful of oil, a small quantity of black 
bis»cuit, a pint of water, and a few olives. 

Harmer, vol. iii. p. 160. 

No. 798. — iii. 3. Wash thyself thereforCy and mdint 
thee,’\ According to the custom of the ancient nations, 
washing generally preceded anointing., Many instances 
of rt occur in Honter; as when Telemachus is enter- 
tained by Nestor, and when Telemacbpa and Pisistratus 
are invited to the court of Menelaus. The custom was 
so ancient and general, that the Greeks had one word to 
express this anointing with oil after washing with water, 
which they called %utXe and more in 

Fearb/ok on Creedy p. 99. ed. 8. 

No. 799. — iii. 9. Spread therefore thy skirt m^ct* 
thy handmaid.^ This phrase imports taking a person 
under protection and tuition; and here not a common, 
but a matrimonial one^ The Chaldee therefore plainly 
renders it, let thy name be called upon thy handmaid, 
by taking me for thy wife. From hence, when two 
persons are married among the Jews, the man throws 
the skirt of his talith over his wife, and covers her head 
with it. UuxTORF, Symgoga Jtidaicay cap. 39. 

No. 800. — iv. 7. Now this was the wanner in former 
times in Israel comerning radeemvigy and concerning 
changing y to confirm all things ; a man plucked off his 
shocy and gave it to his neighbour ; and this was a testi- 
mony in IsrcSiL'] It is not easy to give an account of 
the origin of this custom; but the reason of it is plain, 
it being a natural signification that be. resigned his in- 
terest in the land, by giving him his shoe wherewith he 
used to walk in it, that he might enter into and take 
possession of it himself. ^ The Targum instead of shoe 
hath righU/ia7id glove; it behig then the custom perhaps, 
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to give that in room of the shoe: in later times the Jews 
delivered a handkerehicf for the same purpose. So R. 
Solomon Jarchi says, we acquire, or buy now, by a 
handkerchief or veil, instead of a shoe. 

'I'he giving of a glove was in the middle ages a cere- 
mony of investiture in bestowing lands and dignities. In 
A. D. 1002, two bishops were put in possession of their 
sees, each by receiving a glove. So in England, in* the 
reign of Edwarc^the Second, the deprivation of gloves 
was a ceremony of degradation. 

With regard to the shoe as the token of investiture, 
Castell { Lex, Polyg, col. 2342) mentions that the em- 
peror of the Abyssinians used die casting of a shoe as 
a sign of dominion. See Psalm lx. 8. To the^^. instances 
the following iftay properly be added. “ Childehert 
the Second was fifteen years old, when Gontram his^ 
uncle declared that he was of age, and capable of go- 
verning by liimself. 1 have put, says he, this javelin into 
thy hands as a token that I have given thee all my king- 
dom. And then turning towards the assembly he added, 
you see that my son Chiidebert is become a man ; obey 
him. Montesquieu^ Spirit of LawSy vol. i. p. 361. 

No. 801. — iv. 1 1 . The Lord viakethc woman that is 
conic into thy house like Rachel and like Leah ] Such a 
solemn benediction of those who were going to be 
married was very ancient, Gen. xxiv. 60. The Jews 
continue it to this day. They say that it was always 
pronounced in the presence of ten persons at the least, 
the eldest of whom gave the benediction* which was a 
ratiticatioii of what had been agreed upon. See 
Selden Uxor, Hebr, lib. ii. cap. 1 2. 
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•No. 802.— 1 SAMUEL ii. 18. 

Moreover his mother made him a little coat^ and brought 
it to him from year to year. 

The women made wearing-apparel,, and their com- 
mon employment was weaving stufls, as making cloth 
and tapestry is now. We see in Homer the instances of 
Penelope, Calypso, and Circe. There are examples 
of it in Theocritus^ (Idyll. 15. J Terence (Heaut. act ii. 
sc. 2.) and many other authors. But what appears most 
wonderful is, that this custom was retained at Rome 
among the greatest ladies in a very corrupt age, since 
Augustus commonly wore clothes lAadc by his wife, 
sister, and daughter. (Suet. Aug. 73. See also Prov. 
xxxi. 13. 19.) Fleury’s Hist, of Israelites^ p. 72. 

No. 803. — V. 4. The head of Dagon and both the 
palms of his hands were cut off upon the threshold.^ The 
destruction of Dagon before the ark of the Lord clearly 
discovered the vanity of idols, and the irresistible power 
of God. The circumstances attending his demolition, 
are remarkable; and in them it is possible may be traced 
a conformity with the manner in which different nations 
treated the klol deities of each other. Dagon was not 
merely thrown down, but was also brote in pieces, 
some of these fragments were found on the ^resbold. 
There is a circumstance related in Modem 

History of Hindostan (vol. i. part. 2. p. 296.) which seems, 
in some points similar to what is recorded of Dagon. . 
Speaking of the destruction of die idol in the temple .at 
Sumnaut, he fi^yS) that fi^gments of the demolished- 
idol were distributed to the several mosques, of Mecca,- 
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Medina, and Gazna, to be thrown at the threshold of 
their gates, and trampled upon by devout and zealous 
mussulmans.'* la both instances the situation of the 
fragments at the threshold seems to intimate the com- 
plete triumph of those who had overcome the idols, and 
might possibly be a customary expression of indignity 
and contempt. 

Tibullus informs us, that to. beat the Iicad against the 
sacred threshold Was with many an expiatory ceremony. 
It probably originated with the Egyptians in the worship 
of Isis. 


Non ego^ si mcrui, dubitem procumberc tcmplis, 

£t dare sacratis oscula liminibus. 

B. i. cl. b. 

For crimes like these I’d, abject, crawl the groutul, 

Kiss her dread threshold, and my forehead wound. 

Grainger. 

No. 804. — ^vi. 4. Then said they, what shall be the 
trespass-offerhig which we shall return to him i and they 
answered y five golden enierods^ and five golden viicCy r^c- 
cording to the number of the lords of the Philistines,'] 
The ancient heathens used to consecrate to their gods 
such monuments of their deliverances, as represented 
the evils from which they were rescued. They dedicated 
to Isis and Neptune a table, containing the express 
image of the shipwreck which they had escaped. Slaves 
and captives, when they bad regained jheir liberty, 
offered their chains. The Philistines hoping shortly to 
be delivered from the emerods and mice wherewith 
they were afflicted, sent the images of them to that god 
from whom they expected deliverance. This is still 
practised among the Indians. Tavernier ( Travels y 
p. 92.) relates, that when any pilgrim goes to a pagod 
for the cure of any disease, he brings the figure of the 
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irtttrtiber affected, made either of gold', silver, 6t copper, 
aceordiiig to his quality ; this he offers to his god, and 
then fails a singing, as all others do after they have 
ofiered. Mr. Selden also has observed, that mice were 
tised amongst the ancient heathen for lustration and 
cleansing. Ve Diis Sjrisy Sj/niag. i. cap. 6. 

No. 805. — vn. 5. j4nd Samnel saidy Gather all Israel 
to Mizpehy and I mil pray for you *unto the 
Apprehensive! of the chances of war, it was nsnal anci- 
ently to perform very solemn devotions before they 
went out to battle : and it seems that there were places 
particularly appropriated for this purpose. (See 
1 Maccab. iii. 46.) It appears that Srimuel convened 
the people at Mizpeb, in order to prepare them by 
solemn devotion for war with the Philistines. The fol- 
lowing account from Pococke (TravelSy p. 36.) may 
possiblv serve to explain this custom. ‘‘ Near Cairo, 
beyond the mosque of Sheik Duise, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of a burial-place of the sons of some pashas, 
on a hill, is a solid building of ^tone, about three feet 
wide, built with ten steps, being at the top about three 
feet square, on which the sheik mounts to praj on any 
e^raortlinary occasion, when all the people go oiit at 
Wie beginniog of a war, and, here in Egypt, when the Nile 
does not rise as they expect it should : and sudh a place 
they liavc without all the towhs throughout Turkey’.** 

Harmch, vol. ii. p. 265. 

No. 806. — ^ix. 3. Arid said to Saul his son^ take 
h&soone of the servants uHAi thee^ nnA kHse^ go seek tkb 
The following extradt, compared with the cir-» 
tottistances recorded in this chapfter inspecting the 
business upon which Saul Was sent, will greatly illus- 
trate them. Each proprietor has hiS own mark, which 
is burnt into the thighs of horses, oxen, and dromedaries, 
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and painted with colours on the wool of sheep. The 
latter are kept near the owner’s habitation; but the other 
species unite in herds, and are towards the spring 
driven to the plains, where they are left at large till the 
winter. At the approach of this season they seek, 
drive them to their sheds. What is most singular in 
this search is, that the Tartar employed in it has always 
an extent of plain, which, from one valley to another, 
is ten or twelve leagues wide, and more than thirty long, 
yet does not know which way to direct his search, nor 
troubles himself about it. He puts up in a bag six 
pounds of the flour of roasted millet, which is sut« 
ficient to last him thirty days. This provision made he 
mounts his«horse, stops not till the suii goes down, tlieii 
clogs the animal* leaves him to graze, sups on his flour, 
goes to sleep, wakes, and continues bis route. He 
neglects not, however, to observe, as he rides, the mark 
of the herds he happens to see. These discoveries he 
communicates to tlie diflerent noguais he meets, who 
have the same pursuits; and, in his turn, receives such 
indications as help to put an end to his journey.” Barow 
Pu Tott, vol. i. part 3. p. 4. 

No. 807. — ix. 7. There is not a present to bring to the 
man of God,"] Presents of some kind or other are the 
regular introducers of ope party to another in tlie East. 
Pomke tells us of a present of fifty radishes. Bruce 
relates, that in order to obtain a favour from him, he 
received a very inconsiderable present. mention 
this trifling circumstance,” he says to sliew how 
essential to humane and civil intercourse presents are 
cpnsidered to be in the East: whether it be dates, or 
.Whethqritbe diamonds, they are so much a part of their 
manners, that without them an inferior wil) never be at 
jpeace in bis own mind, or think that he has hold of bis 
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supcrioi* ibr bis protection. But 3upcricMrs give no prer 
•ents to their inferiors.” Travals, vol. i. p. 68. 

No* 808.-^ix. 24: yind the cook took up the shouJ^^^' 
and that which was upon it^ and set it before SauL'\ The 
shoulder of a lamb is thought iu the a givat de- 
licacy. Abdolinclek the cahpb^ fOcUq/^s Hist, of (he 
Saracens^ vol. ii. ]). 277.) upon his entering into Cufah, 
made a splendid entertaiiniient. 'When he was sat 
down, Aniroii the son of Hareth, an ancient IVJochzu- 
niian, came in: he called him to bim> and placing. him 
by him upon his sofa, asked him what mea( be liKci} best 
of all that ever he had eaten. The old JVIechzpmian 
answered, an ass\s neck well seasoned and vt^l roasted. 
You do nothing, siiys Abdohnelck: v^hat say you to a 
leg or a shoulder of a sucking lamb, vvell roasted and 
covered over with buttc^r and milk?” This sudicieuUy 
explains the reason why Samuel ordered it for the future 
king of Israel, as well as what that was which i>as upon 
it, the butter and milk. llARMi:,a, voL i. p. 31^. 

No. 809. — ix. 2b. Jiid theif rose early, and it cania ia 
pois about ihc rpring of the day, that Samuel called Saul 
to (on) the top of t'ne house, saying, up, that 1 nuy send 
thee au'ay.'\ Slut-ping on thu top of the house has ever 
been customary with the eastern people. “ It has over 
bet'n a custom with them, etjually conoected with 
health and pleasure, to pass the night in summer upon 
the iuMtsc-tojis, which for this, very purpose arc oiiuje 
flat, aiul divided from etmh,ptii^ by^mraUs. .We found 
this wgy of bleeping et^t^me^.ji^ipe^^ as we thereby 
enjoyed the cool air, above the reach of gnat; and 
vapours, without any other covering than the canopy 
of tlie. hu^vqns, wbieh unavoidably prints itself in dif- 
ferent every i^crcuptipn gf rcs^ 
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ivhen silence and solitude strongly dispose the mind tb 
contemplation.** WooD*s BalbeCf Introduction. 

No. 810. — X. 1. And kissed Aim.] The kiss of 
homage was one of the ceremonies performed at the 
inaugiiration of the kings of Israel. The Jews called 
it the kiss of majesty. There is probably an allusion to 
it in Psahn ii. 12. 

No. 811.— -X. 5, 6. Thou shalt meet a company oj 
prophets coming dmnfrom the high place ^ with a psah 
tery and a tabret,‘\ We are told in a book which gives 
an account of the sufierings of the crew of an English 
privateer wrecked on the African coast in 1745, and 
which occasionafly mentions the education of their chil- 
dren, and their getting the Koran by heart, that when 
they have gone through, their relations borrow a fine 
horse and furniture, and carry them about the town in 
procession with the book in their hands, the rest of their 
companions following, and all sorts of music of the 
country going before.** Shaxv mentions the same cus- 
tom. fTrav, p. 195.) This seems to be a lively comment 
on these words, which describe a procession of prophets 
or Scholars. Harmer,vo1. ii. p. 106. 

No. 812. — X. 24. AU the people shouted and said, 
God save the king,'\ The acclamations of the people* 
attended the ceremony of the inauguration of the Jewish 
kings. . This fully appears in the case of l^ul, and also 
of Solomon : for when Zadok anointed him king, they 
blew the trumpet and said, God save king Solomon, 
1 Kings i. 39. 

No. 813. — X. 27. And brought him no presents.^ 
Wheja D'Arvieux was attending an Arab emir, a vessel 
happened to be wrecked on the coast. The emir per- 

voL. ir. I 
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ceived it from tbo top of the moj^nUins^ and immedL 
atcly repaired to the shore to profit by the misfortune^ 
Staying some time^ it grew so late that he determined 
to spend ther night there under his tents^ and ordered 
supper to be got ready. He says that nothing was more 
easy, for every body at Tartoura vied with each other 
as to the presents they brought, of meat, fowl, game, 
fruit, coffee, &c. AVere they not presents of this kind, 
that the children of Belial neglected to bring ? 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 15. 

No. 814. — xiii. 19, 20. Now there was no smith 
found throughout ali the land of Israel^ for the Philis- 
tims saidy lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears: 
but all the Israelites went down to the Philistines to shar-^ 
pen every man his share.'\ The policy of the Philistines 
has been imitated in modern times. ‘‘ Mulei Ismael 
went farther towards a total reduction of these parts of 
Africa than his predecessors had done. Indeed the 
vigorous Mulei Rashid, his brother and predecessor^ laid 
ilic foundation of that absoluteness; but was cut off in 
the height of iiis vigour, his horse running away with him 
in so violent a manner, that he dashed out his brains 
against a tree. But this sherif brought multitudes of 
sturdy Arabs and Africans, who used to be courted by 
the kings of Morocco, Fez, &c. to such a pass, that it 
was es much as all their lives were worth to have any 
weapon in a whole dowar (moveable village, or small 
community)^ more than one knife, and that without a 
point, wherewith to cut the throat of any sheep or 
other creature, when in danger of dying, lest it should 
ji/\ as they call it, i. c. die with the blood in it, and 
become unlawful for food.” Morgan’s Hist, of Algiers^ 
p. 196. 

No, 815.-^xiv. 14. And that first slaughter which 
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Jonathan and his armour-bearer made was (of ) about 
twenty men^ within as it were a half acre of landy which 
a yoke of oxen might ploughi] This manner of measur- 
ing a space of ground by a comparison from ploughing 
seems to have been customary in these times, from what 
is here said of Jonathan. A similar instance also occurs 
in Homer. For, speaking of contending chiefs, he sa^s, 

So distant they^ and such the space between. 

As when two teams of mules divide the green. 

//. iii. 109. Pope. 

For the explanation of the comparison, it may be pro- 
per to add Dacier’s description of the manner of plough- 
ing. “ The Grecians did not plough in the manner 
now in use. They first broke up the ground with oxen, 
and then ploughed it more lightly with mules. When 
they employed two ploughs in a field, they measured 
the space they could plough in a day, and set their 
ploughs at the two ends of that space, and those ploughs 
proceeded towards each other. This intermediate space 
was constantly fixed, but less in proportion for two 
ploughs of oxen, than for two of mules; because oxen 
arc slower, and toil more in a field that has not yet been 
turned up; whereas mules are naturally swifter, and 
make greater speed in a ground that has already had 
the first ploughing,” 

A carucatc, or plough land in Domesday Book, front 
caruca, is as much land as will maintain a plough, or 
as much as one plough will work. 

No. 816. — xiv. 15. So it was a great trembling.'] In 
the Hebrew it is, a trembling of God ^ that is, which God 
sent upon them. This was called by the heathens a 
panic fear: and, as it was thoOght to come from the 
gods, made the stoutest men quftke. So Pindar excel- 
lently expresses it : 

I 3 
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——’Ey yip 

^Buyovlat Ka} TLaxBss &swy, Ncmea, ix. dSi 


When men are struck with divine terrors^ even the chil- 
dren of the gods betake themselves to flight. 

No. 8 1 7. — XV. 1 2. Saul came to Carmel^ and behold^ 
he set him up a placei\ In this place the LXX. read 
a hand^ probably because the trophy or monument 
of victory was made in the shape of a large hand, (the 
emblem of power,) erected on a pillar. These memorial- 
pillars were much in use anciently: and the figure of 
a hand was by its emblematical meaning well adapted to 
preserve the remembrance of a victory. Niebuhr 
( Voyage en Arable^ tom. ii. p., 2 l 1 . French edit,) speaks 
ing of Ali’s mosque at Mesched-Ali says, that ‘^at the 
top of the dome, where one generally sees on the Tur- 
kisli mosques a crescent, or only a pole, there is here a 
hand stretched out, to represent that of Ali,’' Another 
writer informs us that at the Alhambra, or red palace of 
the Moorish kings, in Grenada, on the key*stone of 
the outward arch (of the present principal entrance) is 
sculptured the figure of an arm, the symbol of strength 
and dominion.^’ Annual llegisterfor 1779, Antiquities^ 
p. 124. 

No. 818 . 7 -xvi. 1 . Fill thy horn with oil,\ It is the 
custom of Iberia, Colchis, and the adjacent country, 
where the arts arc little practised, to keep liquors in 
horns, and to drink out of them. Probably the eastern 
horns had chains affixed to them, so that they might occa- 
sionally be hung up. If this were the case, it may account 
for the prophet’s supposing that drinking vessels were 
hung up. Isaiah xxii. 24. Harmer, vol. i. p. 382. 
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No. 819.— xvi. 17. And Saul said unto his servants, 
provide me now a man that can play well, and bring him 
to me.l This command of Saul might originate in a 
desire to obtain such a person as might by his skill in 
playing equally contribute to his gratification and state. 
It seems to have formed a part of royal eastern magni- 
ficence to have had men of this description about t|ie 
court. Professed story tellers,” it may also be ob- 
served, are of early date in the East. Even at this 
day men of rank have generally one or more, male or 
female, amongst their attendants, who amuse them and 
their women, when melancholy, vexed, or indisposed ; 
and t;hey are general^ employed to lull them to sleep. 
Many of their tales are highly amusing, especially those 
of Persian origin, or such as have been written on their 
model. They were thought so dangerous by Mohani- 
Qicd^ that he expressly proliibited them in the Koran.” 
Richardson’s Dissert, on the Manners of the East, 
j). 69. 


No. 820. — xvi. 23. And it came to pass when the evil 
spirit fro7n God was upon Saul, that David took a harp, 
and played with his hand; so Saul was refreshed, and 
was well, and the evil spirit departed from him.l I'he 
power of music upon the affections is very great. Its 
e&ct upon Saul was no more than it has produced in 
many other instances. Timotheus the musician could 
excite Alexander the Great to arms with the Phrygian 
sound, and allay his fqry with another tonc,«and excite 
him to merriment. So Eric king of Denmark by a 
certain musician could be driven to su^h a fury, as to 
kill some of his best and most trusty servants. (Ath. 
Kiroh.Phonurg, 1. ii. s. 1 . Is. Vossius de Poematiim caniit 
ft rythmi viribusj j 

No. 821.— xvii. 43. He cursed David by his godsJ\ 
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It is highly probable that this was a general practice 
with idolaters, who, supposing themselves secure of the 
favour and protection of their deities, concluded that 
their enemies must necessarily be the objects of their 
displeasure and vengeance. Hence, anticipating the 
certainty of divine wrath upon them, they cursed and 
devoted them to destruction. So did the Philistine act 
towards David. And so the Romans used to do, saying, 
DU deaque te perdant. 

No. 822. — xvii. 44. And the Philistine said to David^ 
conie to wr, and I will give thy flesh to the fowls of the 
air and to the beasts of the field.] This mode of speaking 
and challenging was very common with the Orientals. 
Homer gives the same haughty air to his heroes; and it 
was doubtless a copy of the manners and hyperbolical 
speeches of the times. Thus he makes one say to 
another: 

Bold as thou art, too prodigal of breath, 

Approach, and enter the dark gates of death. 

II . ii. 107. 

No. 823. — xvii. 45. I come to thee in the name of the 
Lord of hosts.] The decision of national controversies 
by the duels of the chiefs was frequent in ancient times. 
That between the Horatii and Curiatii is well known: 
and even before that, Romulus, and Aruns king of the 
Ceninenses, ended their national quarrel by the like 
method; Romulus killing his adversary, taking his 
capital, and dedicating the spoils to Jupiter Feretrius. 
(Val. Max. 1. viii. c. 2. § 3.) 

Chandler’s Life of Davids vol. i. p. 70. note. 

No. 824. — xvii. 49. And David put his hand in his 
bagy and took thence a '^tone^ and slang ity and smote the 
Philistine in his forehead.'] The dexterity with which 
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the sling may be used as an odensive weapon is surpris- 
ing. It evidently appears in the conflict between David 
and Goliath, and may be confirmed by the following 
citation. The arms which the Achaeans chiefly used 
were slings. They were trained to the art from their 
infancy, by slinging from a great distance at a circular 
mark of a moderate circumference. By long practice 
they took so nice an aim, that they were sure to hit their 
enemies not only on the head, but on any part of the 
face they chose. Their slings were of a different kind 
from the Balearians, whom they far surpassed in dex- 
terity.” Polyb, p. 125. 

No. 825.— xvii. 51. Therefore David ran^ and stood 
upon the Philistine^ and took his sworxl^ and drew it out 
ff the sheath thereof^ and slew him and cut off his head 
therewith^ Niebuhr presents us with a very similar 
scene in his Descript, de VArabie^ p. 263. where the son 
of an Arab chief kills his father’s enemy and rival, and, 
according to the custom of the Arabs, cuts off his head, 
and carries it in triumph to his father. In a note he 
adds, cutting off the head of a slain enemy, and car- 
it in triumph, is an ancient custom.” Xenophon 
remarks that it was practised by the Chalybes, ( Retreat 
of the ten thousand^ lib. iv.) Herodotus attributes it to 
the Scythians, lib. iv. cap. 60. 

No. 826. — xviii. 3. Then Jonathm and David made 
a covenant.'] Various ceremonies have Ijcen used on 
these occasions. When treaties were made, either of a 
private or public nature, such usages were observed us 
were of established authority, or significantly important. 
The Scythians had a peculiar method of forming their 
treaties. Herodotus (1. iv. c. 70.) relates that they first 
poured wine into a large earthen vessel/and then the 
contracting parties, cutting their arms with a knife, let 
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some of their blood rAin into tlie winCi and stained like^ 
wise their armour therewith. After which they them- 
selves, and all that were present, drank of that liquor, 
making the . strongest imprecations against the person 
that should violate the treaty. 

No. 827. — xviii. 4. ^nd Jonathan stripped himself 
qfHhe rohe that was upon him, and gave it to David. 1 
We read in Tavernier (p. 43.) of a uazar, whose virtue 
and behaviour so pleased a king of Persia^ after being 
put to the test, that he caused himself to be disappa- 
relied, and gave his habit to the nazar, which is the 
greatest honour that a king of Persia can bestow on a 
subject. See also Rom. xiii. 14, Ephes. iv. 24. Col. 
iii. 10. 

No. 828. — xviii. 4. And Jonatluin stripped himself 
of the robe that was upon him, and gave ii to David, and 
his garments, even to his.sword, and to his bow, and to 
his girdle.'\ It was anciently a custom to make such 
military presents as these to brave adventurers. Besides 
llie present instance of the kind, two others may be 
quoted : tlic first is from Homer ; 

Next him Ulysses took a shining sword, 

A !)ow and iiuiver, with bright arrows stor’d : 

A well provM casque, with leather braces bound, 

(ITiy gift, Meriones) his temples crown’d. 

//. X. 307. Pope. 

The other i? from Virgil, in the story of Nisiis and 
Euryalus. 

Euryalus phalcras Khamnetis, et aurea bullis, &c. 

udEif. ix. 359. 


Nor did his eyes lessdongingly behold 
Tlie girdle belt, with nails of burnish’d gold ; 
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This present Cadicu« the rich bestow’d 
On Romulus, when friendship first they vo\v*d| 

And absent, join'd in hospitable ties: 

He dying, to his heir bequeath’d the prize ; 

Till by the conqu’ring Ardean troops oppress’d, 

He fell, and they the glorious gift possess’d. 

Dryden. 

No. 829. — xviii. 4. And to his girdle!] To ratify 
the covenant which Jonathan made with David, amongst 
other things, he gave him his girdle. This was a 
token of the greatest confidence and affection. la 
some cases it was considere4 as an act of adoption. 
Ag:reeably to this Pitts informs us, [Travels^ p. 217.) 
‘‘ I was bought by an old baclielor; I wanted nothing 
with him; meat* drink, and clothes, and money, I had 
enough. After I had lived with him about a year, ho 
made his pilgrimage to Mecca, and carried me with 
him. But before we came to Alexandria, he was taken 
sick, and thinking verily he should die, having a woven 
girdle about his middle, under his sash, in which wa^ 
much gold, and also my letter of freedom, (which he 
intended to give me when at Mecca,) he took it off, and 
bid me put it on about me, and took my girdle, and 
put it on himself,” 

No. 830. — xviii. 6. The women came out of all the cities 
of Israel^ singing and dancings to m€et king Saul,] It 
was customary for women to celebrate the praises of God 
in public on remarkable occasions. Exod. xv. 
20 , 21 . 

No. 831. — xviii. 6 . And it came to passy as they 
camcy when David was returned from the slaughter of the 
Philistine^ that the women came out of all the cities of 
Israely singing and dancings fp meet king Saul.] The 
dancing and playing on instruments of music before 
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persons of distinction, when they pass near the dwelling* 
places of such as are engaged in country business, still 
continues in the East. This was practised by some 
persons in cohipliment to the Baron Du Tott, He says 
(Memoirs^ part iv, p. 131.) “I took care to cover my 
escort with my small troop of Europeans ; and we con- 
tinued to march on in this order, which had no very 
hostile appearance, when we perceived a motion in the 
enemy’s camp, from which several of the Turcomeii 
advanced to meet us: and I soon had the musicians of 
the different hordes playing and dancing before me, all 
the time wc were passing by the side of their camp.” 

Harmer, vol. iii. p. 292. 

No. 832. — xviii. 25. And Saul said, thus shall ye 
say to David j the king desireth not any dowry ^ but a 
hundred foreskins of the PkilistineSy to be avenged on 
his enemies,] This custom has prevailed in later times 
in some countries, to give their daughters in marriage 
to the most valiant men, or those who should bring 
them so many heads of their enemies. Alex,, ah Alex* 
andro (lib. i. cap, 24.) reports of a people in Carmania, 
that if any were desirous to marry, it was necessary 
tliat he sliould first bring the king the head of an enemy. 
The Homan custom on this point differed from the He- 
brew, the former requiring the wife to bring a portion 
to the husband, that he might be able to bear the charges 
of matrimony more equally. Patrick, in loc. 

• 

No. 833.— xix. 13. And Michal took an image^ and 
laid it in the bed^ and put a pillow of goats^ hair for its 
holsteri] A kind of net of goats’ hair placed before 
the teraphim is what is here meant. Such a net Dr. 
Shaw (Travels^ p. 221, 2d edit,) says is ‘‘ a close cur- 
tain of gauze or fine linen, used all over the East by 
people of better fashion, to keep out the flies.” That 
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they had such anciently cannot be doubted. Thus 
when Judith had beheaded Holofcrnes in his bed, she 
pulled down the mosquito net wherein he did lie in his 
drunkenness from the pillars. Judith xiii. 9, 15. So 
Horace^ speaking of the Roman soldiers serving under 
Cleopatra queen of Egypt, says, 

Jnterque signa (iurpe f) mlitaria • 

Sol aspicil Como r eu m. Epod. ix. 15. 

Amidst the Homan eagles So! survey’d 

(O shame ') th’ Egyptian canopy display’d. Francis. 

No. 834. — XX. 30. Then Saidas anger was kindled 
against Jonathan^ and he said unto him^ Thou son of the 
perverse rebellious ivoman!^ An instance of the pre- 
valence of the same principle in Africa, which induced 
Saul thus to express himself to Jonathan, occurs in the 
travels of Mungo Park. Maternal affection is every 
where conspicuous among the Africans, and creates a 
correspondent return of tenderness in the child. Strike 
me, said my attendant, but do not curse my mother. 
The same sentiment I found universally to prevail, and 
observed in all parts of Africa, that the greatest affront 
which could be offered to a negro was to reflect on heijr 
who gave him birth.” Travels^ p. 2(34. 

No. 835. — XX. 41. Andfell on his face to the ground.'] 
Such prostrations as these were very common in the 
East. Stewart^ in his Journey to Mequin^^, says, We 
marched towards the emperor with our music playing, 
till we came within about eighty yards of him ; when 
the old monarch alighting from his horse, prostrated 
himself on the ground to pray, and continued some 
minutes with his face so close to the earth, that when 
we came up to him, the dus!^ remained upon his nose.” 
^o^Newberfs Collection^ vol. xvii. p. 139. 
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No. fi36. — xxi. 13. And he changed his lehaviour 
i€foTe thenij and feigned himself mad in their handsel 
David is not the only instance of .this kind. Among the 
Easterns, Baihasus the Arabian, siirnanfied Naama, had 
several of his brethren killed, whose death he wanted 
to revenge. In order to it he feigned himself mad, till 
at length he found an opportunity of executing his 
intended revenge, by killing ail who had a share in the 
murder of his brethren. (AnthoL Vet. Hamasa^ p. 535. 
edit. Schulteyi.) Amongst the Greeks, Ulysses is said 
to have counterfeited madness, to prevent his going to 
the Trojan war. Solon also, the great Athenian law- 
giver, practised the sanie deceit, and by appearing in 
the dress and with the air of a madman, and singing a 
song to the Athenians, carried his point, and got the 
law repealed that prohibited, under the penalty of 
death, any application to the people for the recpvjery 
of Salamis. Pint. Vit. Solon, p. 82. 

Ci^andler’s Life of David ^ yol. i. p. 102, npte^ 

No. 837. — xxii. 2. Apd evepyqne thgt was indebti] 
It appears to have been usual in aqcient times for such 
persons as are described in this verse to devote tbemr 
selves to the perpetual service of some great man. The 
Gauls in particular are remarked for this practice* 
Plerique^ cum ant tere alieno^ aut magnitudine tribu- 
forum, aut injuria potenfiorum preynatiiur, ses^ in ser^ 
vitulem dicant nobilibus, SCc. Casar de Bello Gall, lib# 
yi. cap. 13. 

No. 838, — xxii. 6. Having his spear in his h(tnd.^ 
By his spear is to be understood his sceptre, according 
to the mode of expression prevalent in these times. 
So Justin, (lib. xliii. cap. 3.) speaking of the first times 
of the Uoinahs, says, Per fa adhuc tempora reges hastas 
pro diademdtc habebant, quas Grad sceptra dixere, fkc. 
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III those days kings hitherto had spears as signs of 
royal authority, which the Greeks called sceptres : for 
in the beginning of things, the ancients worshipped 
spears for immortal gods; in memory of which reli- 
gion, spears are still added to the images of the gods.’’ 
Thus the kings of Argos, according to PausaniaSy 
called their sceptres spears. 

No. 839. — XXV. 11. Shall I then take my bread y 
and my water y and my Jksh that I have killed for ?ny 
shearersy and give unto men whom I know not whence 
they are^'\ ‘Water is considered as an important part 
of the provision made for a repsuit, and is sent as such 
to shearers and, reapers in jwticular. The words of 
Nabal in reply to David’s messengers are not in the 
least surprising. The following passage from Mr. 
Dmmmond'*s Ti'avelsy p. 21 d, affords proof of their 
propriety. ‘‘ The men and women were then em- 
ployed in reaping y and this operation they perform by 
cutting off the ears, and pulling up the stubble ; tvhich 
method has been always followed in the East: other 
females were busy in carrying water to the reapers, so 
that none but infants were unemployed.” 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 372. 

No. 840. — xxvi. 5. And Saul lay in the trenchy and 
the people pitched round about him,^ An Arab camp is 
always round when the disposition of the ground will 
admit it, the prince being in the middle, and the 
Arabs about him at a respectful distance. Their lances 
were fixed near them in tiie ground all the day, ready 
for action. (D^Arviaix, Voy. dans la Pai p. 173.) 
Such was probably the situation of Saul. 

Harmer, voL ii. p. 245. 

No. 841.— xxvi. 7. And behold, Saul lay sleeping in 
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the trench j and hit spear stuck in the ground at his boU 
ster ; hut Abner and the people lay round about him.'] 
A description very similar to this is given by Homer 
of Diomed sleeping in his arms, with his soldiers about 
him, and the spears sticking upright in the earth. 

Without his tent bold Diomed they founds 

All sheath’d in arms, his brave companions round; 

Each sunk in slccp^ extended on the field, 

Jlis head reclining on his bossy shield : 

A wood of spears stood by, that, fix’d upright. 

Shot from their flashing points a quiv’ring light. 

IL iii. 80 *. Pope. 

The circumstance of the spears being fixed in the 
ground might be in conformity to the usual practice of 
warriors. 

No. 842. — xxvii. 9. And David smote the landy and 
left neither man nor woman alive.] Camillus, after the 
burning of Rome by Brennus the Gaul, beat his army 
in two liattlcs, and made such a thorough slaughter of 
them, as that there was not a messenger left to carry 
the news of their destruction. (LioA. v. c. 49.) In 
like manner Mummius the Roman general, when the 
Liisitanians had invaded some of the allies of Rome, 
killed fifteen thousand of those ravagers, and, just as 
David did, killed all those who were carrying away the 
booty, so that he did not suffer a single messenger to 
escape the errnage. (Appian. al. de Bell. Hispan. 
p. 485.) In like manner Gelo gave orders to take none 
of the Carthaginians alive ; and they were so entirely 
cut off, that not so much as a messenger was left alive 
to escape to Carthage. (Diodor. Sic. 1. xi. § 33.) 

Chandler's Life of David^ vol. i. p. 220. note. 

c 

No. 843, — xxviii. 7. A woman that hath a familiar 
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spiriLl These pretenders to call up the spirits of the 
dead were not unfrequent amongst the heathens. We 
have an instance mentioned by Herodotus (1. v. c. 29.) 
of Melissa the wife of Periander^ who was thus raised 
up, and who discovered the deposit, that Periandcr 
was solicitous to know where it had been concealed. 
Medea in Ovid boasts, 

Quorum ope^ quum volui, jubeoque trcmiscere montes, 

£t mugire solum, manesque exire lepulchris. 

Metam^ 1. vii. 1 99. 305. 

See also Horner^ Odyss. 4^1. Virgil, /Fn. vi. and 77- 
bullus, 1. i. cl. 2. 

No. 844. — xxxi. 10. And they put his armour in the 
house of Ashtarothi] The custom of dedicating to the 
gods the spoils of a conquered enemy, and placing 
them in their temples as trophies of victory, is very an- 
cient. Tryphiodorus intimates this, when he says, that 
some of the Trojans were for consecrating the horse. 

Eager they urge within some hallowM shrine. 

To fix it sacred to the pow’rs divine ; 

That future Greeks, while they the steed survey'd. 

Might curse the battle, where their fathers bled. 

Merrick. 

Homer represents Hector promising that, if he should 
conquer Ajax in single combat, he would dedicate hi«t 
spoils to Apollo. 

And if Apollo, in whose aid I trust. 

Shall stretch your daring champion in the dust, 

If mine the glory to despoil the foe. 

On Phoebus’ temple I’ll his arms bestow. Pope. 

Other instances occur in Virgil, jFn. vii. 18J. Persius, 
Satyr vi. 45. See also 1 Sam. xxi. 9. 
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Those who had escaped shipwreck, or any dangerous 
fit of sickness, usually hung up in the temple of Isis 
tablets, on which w^as describe th^ manner of their 

deliverance or'cure. 

*■ 

Nunc, dca, nunc succurre mihi ; nam posse medcri 
Picta docet tempUs multa tabella tuis. 

Tibullus, 1. 1 . t;l» X 


That you ran evVy mortal ill remove. 

The numerous tal)lot8 in your temple prove.' 

Seoalso Horace^ b. i. Oi^ v.^13. * 
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jf/tnd they moicmed and wepty and fasted until even y for 
Sauly and for Jonathan his som 

HistorV has recorded similar instances of conduct in 
persons remarkable for their military greatness. When 
the mangled body of Darius was brought to Alex- 
ander, and he had taken a view of it, his historians 
remark that be openly expressed his sorrow for his mis- 
fortunes, and shed t^ars over a prince, that died in a 
manner so unworthy bis former rank and dignity. 
( Plutarch y Vit.*Alex. p. 690.) In like manner when 
Ca?sar saw the head of his son-in-law Pompey, after it 
had been sejwated from his body, forgetting that he 
had been his enemy, he put on the countenance of a 
father-in-law, and paid the tribute of tears due to Pom- 
pey and his own daughter. (Valcr, Max, 1. v. c. 10.) 
August'./^ also when he heard of the death of Antony, 
retreated into t!* innermost part of his tent, and wept 
over the man that had been his relation, fellow-consul, 
and companion ii. many public affairs. (Liv. Hist. 
1.25. c. 24. 15 ) See other cases cited in Chanii- 

ler’s History of Davidy vqI. i. p. 278, note. 

No, 846. — i. 16. Thy blood be upon thy head,'] The 
malediction expressed in these words occurs iu the same 
sense in other passages of scripture, particularly Josh, 
ii. 19. and 1 Kings ii. 37. It appears to have been 
customary so to speak both with the Jews and Greeks, 
as repeat^ instances of it arc found in the best writers 
of the last mentioned people. Hamer has this expres- 
sion : 


— O vij avajxafstr/ 

VOL. II. K 
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which you shall uipc upon your own head^ or, as Fusta- 
thius explains it, a crime which you shall nuke to 
cleave to your own head. A similar expression occurs 
in Sophocles : 

— •Ka'71'1 Xr^lpOKTlV Kupx 

Frftiii whence it appears, that the blood which uas 
found upon the sword was willed upon the head of the 
slain ; an intimation that hi» own blood was fallen upon 
tl)(' head of tli(‘ deceased, and that the living were free 
fiom it. It was usual with the Romans to wash their 
bands in token of innocence and purify from blood. 
Thus the Roman go\ornor w'ashed his hands, and said 
re>pecring Christ, / a?n innocent of 'the blood of this 
fust person, Mali. xwii. 2K 

No. 847.— i. 17. And David lamented with thislq^ 
mentation over Saul and oxer Jonathan his Thrc- 

iietic strains on die untimely decease of roj’al and 
< minent personages were of high antiquity amongst 
the Asiatics. Instances of this kind frequently occur 
in the sacred w’ritings. Sec 1 Kings xiii. SO. Jer. ix. 
17. Amos V. 1,2, I o'. They arc also to be met wnth 
111 profane authors: asm Euripides; Iphigenia in Tuur 
\er. 177. Orestes y vcr. 1 102. 

No. 8 — in. 31. The bier, 'I The word here trans- 

lated the bier is in the original the bed: on these 
persons of qiiality used to be carried forth to their 
graves, as common people were upon a bier. Kings 
svere somi'timcs carried' out upon beds very richly 
adorned ; as Josephus tells us that Herod was ; he says 
the bed was all gilded, set with precious stones,* “and 
that it had a purple cox o’* curiously wrought. 

Patrick, inhe. 
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Nd. 84^. — iii. 34. Thy hands were not bounds nor 
thy feet put into fetters.] The feet as well as the 
hands of criminals were usually secured, when they 
were brought out to be punished. Thus when Irwin 
was in Upper Egypt, where he was ill used by some 
Arabs, due of whom was afterwards punished for it, 
he tells us (Trav. p. 211, note:) the prisoner is 
placed upriglit on the ground, with his hands and feet 
bound together, while the executioner stands before 
him, and with a short stick strikes him with a smart 
motion on the outside of his knees. The pain which 
arises from these strokes is exquisitely severe, and 
which no constitution can support for any continu- 
ance.” Harmlr, vol. iv. p. 205. 

No. 850. — iii. 35. And when all the people came to 
cause David to eat meaty while it was yet day — ] This 
was the usual practice of the Hebrews, whose friends 
commonly visited them after the funeral was over, to 
comfort the surviving relations, and send in provisions 
to make a feast. It was supposed that they were so 
sorrowful as not to be able to think of their necessary 
food. Jcr. xvi, 5, 7, 8. Ezek. xxiv. 17. See also 
Oriental Customsy No. 283. Patrick, in loc. 

No. 85 1 . — ^v. 6 — 8. Wherefore they saidy the blind and 
the lame shall not come into the house.] Mr. Gregory 
( Works y p. 29.) obsefves, that it was customary in 
almost every nation, at the fbunding of % city, to lay 
up an image magically consecrated, (or talisman), in 
some retired part of it, on which the security of the 
place was to depend. The knowledge of this practice 
he supposes will clearly illustrate the passage now re- 
ferred to. 

Several Jewish writers agree that the blind and lame 
were images, and that these epithets were bestowed on 

K 2 
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tlieni in derision. Psalm cxv. 5, 7. They were of 
hriiss, and are said to have had inscriptions upon them. 
They wore sot up in a recess of the fort. Thou^^li iu 
scorn calletl the blind and the lame, yet tljey were sa 
»^m?ly entrusted with tlie keeping of the place, that 
if they did not hold it out, the Jebusites said, they* 
siio\^ld not come into the house : that is, they would 
never again commit tlic safety of tljc fort to such pal- 
ladia as tiicsc. 


No. 852. — vi. 1 4. David danced before the Lord 
with all his might,] Upon this circumstance the Jews 
have grounded a ridiculous custoiTK In the evening of 
the day on which they drew water out. of the pool of 
Siloain, thos(5 who were esteemed the wise men of 
Israel, the ciders of the iSanhedinm, the rulers of the 
synagoguc.s, and the doctors of the schools, met in tlie 
comt of the temple. All the temple music played^ 
and the o]d men iiariced, while the women in the baL 
conics round the court and tlie men on the ground were, 
spectators. All the sport was to see these venerable iiw 
thers of the nation skip and dance, clap their hands 
and sing ; and they who played the fool most egre- 
giously ac([uitted themselves with hiost honour. In 
this manner they spent the greater part of the night, 
till at length two priests sounded a retreat with trum- 
pets. This mad festivity was repeated every evening, 
except on the evening before the sabbath, which fell 
in this festival, and on tlie evening before die lost and 
groat day of the feast. 

Jennings’s Jewish Antiq, voL ii. p. 235v 

No.. 8.53. — viii, 2. Casting theyn down to the gramdi] 
The o])inian of the learned authors of the Universal 
Tlisloryf C.Jnc, /f/4fA;vdlv.«i- p* V35. note 5.) is,, that 
David c<tusoil them tp liili do^u iia^ or prostrate on tba 
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ground. Lc Clcrc also says, that it seems to have been 
the manner of the eastern kings towards those they 
conquered, especially ihgsc that liad incurred their 

displeasure, to command their captives to lie down on 
the ground, and then to put to death such a part of 
them as were measured l)y a line. 15oth J)r. ClunuUcv 
(Life of David^ vol. ii. p. 157, note) and Bp. Patrick 
(Comment, in lot\) are of opinion, that there is no 
evidence to prove the exis4cnce of such a practice 
amongst the Hebrews, 

No. 854. — hI 4, And David sent meisengers^ and 
took her.] The kings of Israel appear to have taken 
their wives witU very great ease. This is quite con- 
sistent with the account given in general of the mantief 
in which eastern princes form matrimonial alliances. 

'I’hc king, in liis marriage, uses no other ceremony 
than this ; he sends an azagi to the house where the 
Jady lives, where the officer announces to her, it is the 
king’s pleasure that she sbouki remove instantly to the 
palace. She then dresses herself in the best manner, 
and immediately obeys. Thenceforward he assigns liar 
ail apartment in the palace, and gives her a lioust! else- 
where in any part she chooses. Then when he makes 
her iteghCf it seems to be the nearest n;seiiihlanee to 
marriage ; for whether in the court or the camp, he 
orders one of tlie judges to pronounce in his presence, 
that he, the king, has chosen his handmaid, naming 
her, for his queen: upon which the crflwii is put on 
her head, but she is not anointed.” Bruce’s Travels^ 
vol. iii. p. 87. 

* No; 855. — xii. 20. Then •David arose from (he 
earthy and washed and anointed himself^ and changed 
ius apparel.'] During the time that David continued to 
mourn, it may- be presumed from these words, that he 
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was negligent of his apparel, and that it was not changed. 
This was also the custom of the Persians. They 
mourned forty days: and for a relation or a friend, it 
was denoted by a total negligence of dress, without any 
regard tpthe colour: during the forty days they affected 
not to shave, and refused to change their clothes. 

iioldmiitlii's Geography j p. 220. 

No. 856. — xii. 23. But now he is dead wherefore 
should I fast? Can I bring him back again?'] Mai* 
monides says that the Jews did not lament infants, who 
died before they were thirty days old ; but carried them 
in their arms tp the grave, with one woman and two 
men to attend them, withput saying the usual prayers 
over them, or the consplations for mpurners. But if 
an infant were above thirty days old when it died, they 
carried it out on a small bier, and stood over it. in 
order, and said both the prayers and consolations. If 
it were a year old, then it was carried out upon a bed. 
This custom Gierus thinHs that David followed, in niak* 
ing no mourning for his child when it was dead. Bp. 
Patrick however doubts whether the practice werp sq 
ancient as tp have prevailed in bis reign. 

No. 857.--^xiii. 19. And Tamar pat ashes on her 
flLead.] This was a general practice with the people 
of the East, in token of tlie extremity of sorrow, ^ud 
was common both to the Hebrews and l;bp Greeks. 
Job ii- 1 rent every one his and spriiif, 

khd dust upon their heads towards heaven. Essekt xxyii. 
.30. And shall cast up dust upon their heads*. ^ Homer 
affords some instances the same kind, as it respects 
the Greeks. Thus of Laertes he^ys ; 

Deep from Ws soul an^ sorrNvm^ spread' - 

A doud cf ashes ort hh hoary head. - ' 

j . i f .. Otfyss.xuv.3S9. Fpfe. 
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And of Achiiles : 

HU purple garments, and his golden liairs^ 

Those lie deforms in dust, and these he tears. Hiad x\’hi.’ 

I^t men lament and implore ever so much, or pour 
ever so much dust upon their heads, God will not 
grant what ought not to be granted. 

Maximus TyriitSy Diss, xxx. p. 366. 

No. 858. — xiv. i7. As an anmel of God so is viy 
lord the king^ to discern good and badj[ Chardin re- 
lates a circumstance concerning some commercial trans- 
actions whieh he had with the king of Persia, in which 
he expressed Iviniself dissatisfied with the valuation 
which the king had put upon a rich trinket, in answer 
to which the grand master replied, Know that the 
kings of Persia liave a general and full knowledge of 
matters, as sure as it is extensive ; and tliat equally in 
the greatest and smallest things there is nothing more 
just and sure than what they pronounce.” The know- 
ledge of this prince, according to this great officer of 
state, was like that of an angel of God. 

Harmkk, vol. ii. p. 287. 

No. 8.59. — xiv. 26. He weighed the hair of his head 
at two hundred shekels after the king*s weight. "] In those 
days hair was accounted a great ornament, and the 
longer it was, the more it was esteemed. In after ages 
art was used to make it grow,- and grow <:liick. They 
also anointed their hair with fragrant oils, of myrrh, 
and cinnamon; and then powdered it with dust of gold: 
alt <v!hich made it very ponderous. Josephus informs *im 
tliat such ostentation was in tise amongst the Jews: fot 
speaking of the guard which attended Solopaon with long 
flowing hair about their slioiilder^, be say;;, that they 
sccaiared tti their hait every day little particles of gold, 
winch made their hair shine and sparkle hy the reflection 
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QjS^ ibe Fays of the sun upon it. These ciFcmnstances 
loay in some measure account for the great weight of 
AhaalQrn’5 hair. Patrick, in loc. 

No. 860 .*— XV. ?0. jind had hifi head caveredi] 
Covering the head was used by persons in great distress^ 
or when they were loaded with disgrace and infamy, 
Esther vi. 12. 2 Sam. xix. 4. Ezek.xii. 6. Thus Darius, 
when he was informed by Tyriotes the eunuch that his 
queen was dead, and that she bad suffered no violence 
from Alexander, covered his head;^ and wept a long 
while, and then throwing off the garment that covered 
him, gave the gods thanks, for Alexander's modciution 
and justice. (Curtiiis^ I. iv. c. 10. § 33.) So also, when 
tiie same prince was in the power of Bessus, who soon 
after murdered hirp) he took hiR leave of Artabazus 
with h]> bead covered. Jd> L v. c. 12. § 8. 

Chamoi.£r's Life qf Davids vol. ii. p. 304. 

No. 861. — XV. 3Q, And he went barefoot,'] Tlii$ 
was an indication of great distress : for iti ancient times 
the shoes of great and w^thy persons were made qf 
very rich materials, and ornamented with jewels, gold, 
and silver. When any great calamity befcl them, cither 
^public or private, they not only stripped themselves of 
these ornaments, but of tbeiryery shoosiand walked bare« 
foot. In this manner prisoners taken in war were forced 
to walk, both for punishment and disgrace. See 
de 1. ii, c. 6. and de LueL c. 

No. 862.-— a V. 32. And earth upon his headi ] » ‘ One 
method whereby suboiissiQn was formerly expressed was 
by presenting earth to a conqueror. Hence we 6iid it 
related of ClariuS, that b6iiig Weary of a tedious and 
tatigumg- ip^rauLty llo iciiit k faeodd Ito the < king of rthe 
Scythians, whose name Indathyrsus, with this mes- 
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sage in his name; Prince of the Sbythians, wherefore 
dost thou continually dy before me ? wliy dost tliotmof 
stop soniewliere or other, either to give me battle, if thOU 
believe thyself able to encounter me, or, if thou think 
thyself too weak, to acknowledge thy master, by pre- 
senting him with earth and water?” IIollin, Ane, Ilut^ 
¥o]. hi. p. 31 • Sec also Oriental Customs^ No. 100. 

No. 863. — xvii. 17. Ami a wenvh went out and told 
Mm.] In the East the washing of foul linen is |>er- 
formed by women by the sides of rivers and fountains. 
Dr. Chandler (Travels in Asia Minor ^ !>• 21 .) says, that 

tlie women resort to the foiiotains by the houses, each 
with a large tw<j-handlcd earthen jar on her buck, or 
tlirown over lier shoulder) for water. 7'hcy assemble 
at one without the village or town, if no river be neaf, 
to vi^ash their linen, which is afterwards spread on the 
ground or bushes to dry.’* May not tliisciretimstunce, 
fca>s Mr. llanner^ (vol. iv. p. 438.) serve to confirm 
tlic conjecture, that the young woman that wan sent to 
Eii-rogel went out of the city with a btiiidlo of linen, M 
if she wore going 'to wiHd» it? Nothing was mor^^ 
natural, or bettor calculated^to etudojbalousy. 

No. 864.-- xviiv 28. And earthen vessels,] Slieakitig^' 
of a town called Keiine, J>r. Perry (Vievo of the Levant^ 
p. 339«) tells us, that^its etiief manufacture h in l>ar^' 
dackn, to cool and refresh their water ni, by irM^ans of’ 
which it drinks very cool and pleasant in the hottest 
seasons of the year. It is not then surprising that ear- 
then vessels should be presented to David ; at least if this 
weni the use for which they ivere designed. 

Marmur, vol. i\! p. 12; ' 

No. 865.r— xvii. 28. PavchStd Pidrehed corn 

isft kind of food still retained in the " 
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informfs us; On the road from Acre to Seide wc saw- a 
herdsman eating his dinner, consisting of half-ripe ears 
of urbeat, which he roasted and eat with as good an 
appetite as a Turk does his pillau. In Egypt such food 
is much eaten by the poor, being the ears of maize or 
Turkish wheat, and of their durra, which is a kind of 
millet. When this food was first invented, art was in 
a simple state ; yet the custom is still continued in some 
nations, where the inhabitants have not even at this time 
learned to pamper nature.’* 

No. 866. — xvii. 28, 29. And parched com-^for they 
saidj the people is hungiy^ and weary ^ and thirsty in the 
wilderness,'] I'hc flour of parched barley is the chief 
provision which the Moors of West Barbary make for 
travelling. It is indeed much used as a part of their 
diet at home. What is most used by travellers is 
sumeet, tuiuect, or flour of parched barley for li- 
inereece. They are all three made of parclied barley- 
flour, which they carry in a leatliern satchel. Zumeet 
is the flour mixed with honey, butter, and spice : turiieet 
ki the same flour done up with origan oil : and limereece 
is only mixed with water, and so drank. This quenches 
thirst much better than water alone, satiates a hungry 
ap]^etite, cools and refreshes tired and weary spirits, 
overcoming those ill effects which la hot sun and fatigu- 
ing journey might occasion.** Joneses AccoujU of the Diet 
of the Moors of West Barbtsry, Miscell, Cur, vol. ill. 
p. 390. Mr. Harmer (vol. i. p. 375) proposes this ex- 
tract as an illustration of the passage now cited. 

No. 867.— xviii. II. I would have given thee ten 
shekels cf silver and a girdle,] Rewards are both 'ho- 
norai'v a»id pecuniary, and a great distinction iil with us 
earefully preserved. But iii the East they are genertiHy 
Weiuirf t^cthcr. Du TVlf did many great J^rvioesde 
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the Turkish empire in the time of their late war with 
Russia; and the Turks were disposed to acknowledge 
them by marks of honour. His Highness,’’ said tlie 
first minister, speaking of the grand signor, has or- 
dered me to bestow on you this public mark of his 
esteem;” and, at the same time he made a sign to the 
master of tiie ceremonies to invest me with the pelisse, 
while the basnadar (or treasurer) presented me with a 
purse of two liundred sequins. Memoirs, tom. iii. p. 127. 
Thus Joab would have rewarded an Israclitish soldier 
with ten shekels of silver and a girdle. Tlie girdle 
would have been an honorary reward ; the ten shekels 
would have been a pecuniary one. 

Harmer, voI. iii. p. 363. 

No. 868. — xviii. 18. Non) Absalom in his life-time 
had taken and reared up for himself a pillar , which is M 
the king's dale ; for he said, / have no son to keep my 
name in 7'emembra}2ce.] There seems to have prevailed 
amongst almost all nations a eomnmn sentiment of respect 
for the dead. The Jews appear to have beim inspired 
by it equally with otlier people. I’he follow'ingextract 
will furnish us with a curious illustration of the fact, 
and a singular coincidence of circumstances with the 
pase of Absalom. The Scythians and Indians arc re- 
markable for tlie great veneration which they pay to the 
memory of their ancestors. When upbraided by 
Darius for flying before his army, the former exclaim, 
Pursue us to the sepulchres of our ancestors, and at- 
tempt to violate their hallowed remains, and you shall 
soqn And with what desperate valour the Scythians can 
fight- The Indians, weieain from Mr. Jfolwell, have so 
profound a veneration for the ashes of their progenitors, 
that on the fast of Callee worship and oHerings are . paid 
to their manes: and Mr. Wilkins, in a note upon the 
Heetopades, favours us with additional information. 
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that the ofieriiigs consisted of consecrated cakes; that 
the ceremony itself is denominated stradha: and that a 
Hindoo’s hopes of happiness aficr death greatly depend 
upon his having children to perform this cerenrony, by 
which he expects that his soul will be released from the 
torments of nuraka or hell. In his sixth note upon the 
text of the Geeta his account of this ceremony is still 
more ample: lor in that note lui acquaints us that the 
Hindoos arc enjoined by the vedas to oifer these cakes to 
tile ghosts of their ancestors, as far back as the third 
generation; that this greater ceremony of the stradha is 
performed on the day of the new moon in every month ; 
but that they arc commanded by those books daily to 
propitiate them by an ollering of water, which is called 
tarpaiii a word signifying to satisfy, to appease. A 
speech of the Indian eihperor Dushmanta, in the Sac-on- 
t&ila, remarkably exemplifies this observation. That etiN 
peror, struck with horror at the idea of dying cbikllcss, 
exclaims^ Ah me, the departed souls of my ancestors,, 
who claim a share in the funeral cake which I liave no 
son to olVor, are apprclieiisive of losing their due honour 
when Dushmanta shall be no more on earth; who thou, 
alas, will perform in our family those obsequies which 
tile vedas prescribe? niy forefathers must drink, instead 
of a pure libation, this flood of tears, the only, offering 
which u man who dies childless can make them.'^ 

Maurice’s Ini. ^InL vol. ii. p. 80, 

>Jq. 869.*— isix. 8, Then the king arose ^ and sat in the 
gaie^ This custom appears to have been very ancient, 
and is found in otiicr writings than the sacrcd books, 
liomcr thus represents Nestor^ 

The old main'eafly Vosr, walkM forth, and sale 
On polish VI 'Stone before his paltice gate. 

Vr’hh maLguents smooch the iacki marblc’ shone, 

Where ancieat Nckus sat, a rustic throne; 
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Bu( he tlosoendlnc: lo ihe infonial ahwdo,' ' 

Ni'stor iiUM it, and the scopire swayM. OJifSs, i. 51^. 

Tlu’se scats or thrones might be con!M.'.cTated with oil, 
to draw revcroncO to tlic seats of justice by an act of 
reJiirion. 


No. 870. — xix. 35. Can Ihtar am) more ihe voice of 
wiging men and singing iromen?] The Mahometan 
caliphs are represented as snrroimded by young and 
Laudsoiiie ladies in a morning, with all sorts of instriu 
incuts of music itk tlx'ir hands, standing witli great 
modesty and respect; who, on their sitting up in their 
htnis, ill order t(^ rise, [irostratc tliemselves, and those 
witli instruiiniiits of music begin a concent of soft 
lintes, ific. In tlie balls in w'hicb they cat and drink, 
bands of luusicums arc supposed to attend them in like 
manner. f'Jmbian Nights^ Entertainments^ vol. ix. 
p. 20.) 7V/f*<?mVMA'hastkiscribed the same custom as exist- 
ing amongst the Greeks, atulfrom the words of Harzillat 
to David it appears, that sometliingof tbekind was prac- 
tised in tile court of that king. 

No. 87 V. — XX. 3. Thaj were shut up unto the daj) of 
their deaths living in widowhood,'] In (.'liiiia, when an 
emperor dief, all his women are removed to an edifice 
called the Palace of Chastity, situated within the walls 
of the palace, in which they are shut up for the remain- 
der of their lives. Macartney^ p. 373. 

No. S'ja. — XX. 9. AndJoab took Amasa by the beard 
with his right hand to kiss him,^ This is tlie custom 
still among the Eastern people. The Indians take one 
another by the chin, that is, the beard, wlien they 
would give a liearty salute to a*person; at the same time, 
saying, Bohba, i. e. father, or Bii, brother. See Peter 
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ddla Valley T ravels y p. 410. and Oriental Customs ^ 
No. 104. and 109. 

No. 873. — xxiii. 15. And David longed^ and saidy 
Oh that one would give me drink of the water of the well 
of Bethleheniy which is by the gate Agathocles relates 
that there were certain fountains in those regions, to the 
number of seventy, whose waters ^vere denominated 
golden, and of which it was death for any one to drink, 
except the king and his eldest son. This may explain 
the wish of king David for water from the well of Beth- 
lehem, unless we suppose it to have arisen from a pre- 
dilection, like that of the Parthian monarchs for the 
water of Choaspes, which was carried with them where- 
evor they went, and from that circumstance styled by 
Tibullus rcigia lympha, and by Milton^ the drink of 
none but kings. Gillingwatcr MS„ 
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No. 874.— 1 KINGS ii. 5. 

A7iil shed the blood of war in peace^ and put the blood of 
war upon his girdle that was about his loins^ and in his 
shoes that were on his feet. 

It is evident that David meant by these words to 
describe the violence of Joab, the effects of which 
seem to have been coincident with the sentiment of 
Ahdollaby who went out and defended himseir, to the 
terror and astonishment of his enemies, killing a great 
many with his own hands, so that they kept at a distance, 
and threw bricks at him, and made liiin stagger; and when 
he felt the blood run down his face and beard, he re* 
pealed this verse, the blood q)' our wounds doth not fall 
down on our heels, but on our feet, meaning that he did 
not turn his back on his enemies.” Ockley’s Hist, of 
the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 291. In like manner the blood 
shed b}' Joab fell on his feel, on his shoes; it was not 
inadvertently, but purposely slicd; shcil with ferocity', 
rather than valour. Fkagments, No. 321. 

No. 875. — ii. 10, So David slept with his fathers, and 
was buried in the city of David,] In general the dead 
were buried out of the eastern cities : and as this was 
the usual practice, it was not departed from, but upon 
very particular occasions. It was a mark of ^listinguished 
honour to be interred within a city. Hali Dey, as a 
very eminent mark of distinction, was buried within an 
inclosed tomb within the city.” Hist, of the Piratical 
States of Barbary, p. 163. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 141. 

No. 876. — ii. 23. And king Solomon sware by the 
Lord, saying, God do so to vie, and more also, if Adonijah 
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iavt fwi Spoken Ms word against his own life.] Solomon 
considered it as a treasonable request, that Adonijah 
should desire to have David's wife. For, according to 
the custom of the Hebrews, no man who had been the 
servant of the king might serve any' other master; nor 
might any man ride upon the king^s horse, nor sit upon 
bis throne, nor use his sceptre; much less might any 
private person marry the king's widow, who belonged 
only to his successor. Thus God gave David all the 
wives of Saul. 2 Sam. xii. 8» See Selden de Uxor, 
lleh. lib. i. cap. 10. 

No. 877. — ii. 28. And caught hold of the horns of the 
altav.'l That it was customary to fly to the altar as 
to a place of safety, is evident from this and various 
other passages of scripture. It was. equally practised 
by the Jews and other nations. With the Greeks it 
certainly prevailed. Of the altar of Jupiter Hercseus 
it is said to one, 


fly 

To k)vc'i inviolable altar nigh. Oi/y.f.9. xsii, 372. Pope. 

The altar mentioned by Virgil was of the same nature: 
to this Priam fled at the taking of Troy. See AEn. ii. 

No. 878 .~iv. 7. And Solomon had twelve officers aver 
all Israel^ who provided victueds for the king and kh 
household.] These are doubtless to be considered asrliis 
general receivers; for the revenues of princes in the 
East are paid in the fruits and productions of the eartll^ 
there arc no other taxes upon thq peasants.*^** Chardin^ 
SdS. Harmer, vol. ii. jp. SI84. 

No. 879. — viii. 31. And the oath come before thine 
altar in this house.] It was the custom of all nations to 
touch the altar when they made a solemn oath, calling 
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QqA to witness the truth of wfatt they %nd to 
jHiiiish them if they did not speak the truth. 

PatuigX) m hc^ 

No. d80.-*vm. 63. And Sdomon offered a sacr^ice qf 
peace-offerings which he tffered unto the Lord^ two and 
twenty tkousand oxen^ and a hundred and twenty thou^ 
sand dhtep.'] Such great sacrifices as this were imitated 
by the heathens in their hecatombs^ which consisted of 
a hundred beasts of a kind. They are described by 
Julius Capitolinus in his life of the emperors Pupienua 
Maximus and Balbinus ; the last of whom, he says, was 
so transported with joy, that he offered a hecatomb. 
A hundred altars^ of turf were raised in one place; at 
them a hundred swine and a hundred birds were killed. 

Patrick, inkc^ 

j ■* 

k No. %S. dnd at that time Stilomm held a 

feast, and all Israel with him.'] Such solemnities were 
usual among the heathen, when they celebrated the 
presence of any of their gods. This Ez. Spanheim 
(upon CalliiHachu^s Hymn to ApoUo, v. 13.) conjectures 
tQ have been derived from this famous festival of 
Solomop. 


... No. 9ft2. — X. 16. Targets.} The middle part of the 
tpr^ projected io a sharpish point, as some of the 
fbi^is afrcKwa^ wed by the Creeks and Romans did: 

;jnfotmed by the writers on UKir military 
i^lijCS, tbiat this pointed protuberance was of great 
s^ico tpthem, not only in repelljng ,or glancing off 
miag^ weapons, but in bearing down their enemict: 
whence Xfor/nd has this aUusion : 


iti uubam inciderit, canctos umboae repellet. 

I 

to croud* his pointed ben will ali repeilt a 
VOL. 11. L 
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No. 883. — X. 20. Thtre was not the like made in amf 
kingdom^] In after ages we read of thrones very 
glorious and majestic. Athenteus says, that the throne 
of the Parthian kings was of gold, encompassed with 
four golden pillars, beset with precious stones. The 
Persian kings sat in judgment under a golden vine, (and 
other trees of gold) the bunches of whose grapes were 
made of several sorts of precious stones. 

To this article may be very properly annexed the 
following account of the famous peacock throne erf tlie 
great mogul. The great mogul has seven thrones, 
some set all over with diamonds; others with rubies, 
emeralds, and pearls. But the largest throne is erected 
in the hall of the first court of the palace; it is, in form, 
like one of our field- beds, six feet long and four broad. 
I counted about a hundred and eight pale rubies in 
collets about that throne, the least whereof weighed a 
hundred carats; but there are some that weigli two 
hundred. Emeralds I counted about a hundred and 
forty, that weighed some threescore, some thirty carats. 

The under part of the canopy is intirely embroidered 
with pearls and diamonds, with a fringe of pearls round 
tlic edge. Upon the top of the canopy, which is made 
like an arch with four panes, stands a peacock, with his 
tail spread, consisting entirely of sapphires and other 
proper coloured stones: the body is of beaten gold^ 
enchased with numerous jewels; and a great ruby adorns 
his breast, to which bangs a pearl that weighs fifty carats. 
On each sid^ of tlie peacock stand two nosegays, as 
high* as the bird, consisting of various sorts of flowers, 
all of beaten gold enamelled. When the king seats 
himself upon the throne, there is a transparent jewel, 
with a diamond appendant, of eighty or ninety carats 
weight, encompassed with rubies and emeralds, so sus- 
pended that it is always in his eye. Tiic twelve pillars 
aUo that uphold the canopy arc set round with rows of 
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fair pearl and of an excellent water, that weigh from 
six to ten carats a piece. At the distance of four feet, 
upon each side of the throne, are placed two umbrellas, 
the handles of which are about eight feet high, covered 
with diamonds; the umbrellas themselves being of crim- 
son velvet, embroidered and fringed with pearl. TWs 
is the famous throne which Timur began and Shah Johan 
finished, and is really reported to have cost a hundred 
and sixty millions and five hundred thousand livres of 
our money.” 

Tavernier’s, Travehy tom. iii. p. 331. 

edit. 1713. 

No. 884. — x.,21 . And all king Solomon^ s drinkings 
vessels were of gold.l The magnilicence of Solomon, 
particularly with respect to his drinking- vessels, has not 
been exceeded by modern Eastern princes. The gold 
plate of the kings of Persia has been much celebrated 
and is taken notice of by Chardin. He observes, that 
the plate of the king of Persia is of gold, and that very 
fine, exceeding the standard of ducats, and equal to 
those of Venice, which are of the purest gold. Shah 
Abas caused seven thousand two hundred marks of gold 
to be melted for this purpose. Now the two hundred 
targets of gold which Solomon made weighed but little 
less than the drinking-vessels which Shah Abas made. 

1 Kings X. 16. We may therefore believe that his royal 
drinking-vessels were of equal, if not greater weight. 

Harmer, vok i. p. 384. 

No. 885. — XI. 3. And he had seven hundred wives., 
princesses; and three hundred concubines.^ It ap- 
pears to have been the manner of eastern princes, to 
have a great number of wives, merely for pomp and 
state. Father /a CoinpteuAh uS in his History of China 
(pt. i. p. 62.) that there the emperor hath a great 
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uumber of wives, chosen out of the prime beauties of 
the country. It is also said, that the great mogul has 
as many wives as make up a thousand. 

Patrick, in loc. 

No. 886. — xiii. 26. And when the prophet that brought 
him back from the way heard thereof ^ he said, it is the 
man of God, that was disobedient to the word of the Lord.'] 
Disobedience in special cases, has commonly been pu- 
nished by those in authority. The Athenians put their 
ambassadors to death, whom they had sent into Arcadia, 
though they had faithfully performed their business, 
because they came another way, than tliat which had 
been prescribed to them. 

iEuAN. Var. Hist. lib. vi. cap. 5. 

No. 887. — XV. 2. Three years reigned he in Jeru- 
Salem, and his mothefs name was Maachah.l It has 
been conjectured by Mr. Baruh, that the phrase, and 
his 7nother's name wasf &c. when expressed on a king's 
accession to the throne, at the beginning of his history, 
does not always refer to his natural mother, but that it 
is a title of honour and dignity, enjoyed by one of the 
royal family, denoting her to be the first in rank. This 
idea appears well founded from the following extracts. 

The oloo kani is not governess of the Crimea. This 
title, the literal translation of which is, great queen, 
simply denotes a dignity in the baram, which the khan 
usually confers on one of his sisters; or if he has none, 
on one of his daughters, or relations. To this dignity 
are attaclied the revenues arising from several villages, 
and other rights.” Baron Du Tott, vol. ii. p. 64, ** On 
this occasion the king crowned his mother Malacotawit, 
conferring ufpOn her the dignity and title of iteghe, i. e. 
as king’s mother, regent and governess of the king when 
ivnder age.*’ Bruce's Trav. vol. ii. p. 531 . 
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No. 888.— xvii. 1 . ElijaL] We are deceived by 

!iot seeing titles among the Israelites, like those of our 
nobility. Every one was called plainly by his own 
name : but their names signified great things, as those of 
the patriarchs. The name of God was part of most; 
w])ich was in a manner a short prayer. Elijah and Joel 
are made up of two of God’s names, joined in a different 
waj\ Jehoshaphat and Shephatiah signify the judg- 
ment of God: Jehozedek and Zedekiah, his justice; 
Johanan, his mercy: Nathanael, Eluathan, Jonathan, 
and Nathaniah, ail four, signify, God-given, or the 
gift of God. Sometimes the name of God was under- 
stood, as in Nathan, David, Obed, &.c. as is plain by 
Eliczer, God niy helper; Uzzicl, God my strength; 
and Obadiah, the Lord’s servant. The Greek names 
also are of the same import, many are composed of the 
names of their gods; as Diodorus, Diogenes, Hermo- 
dorus, Hsephestion, Athenais, and Artemisia.” 

FtEURV’s Hist of the Israelites j p. 20, 

No. 889.— xviii. 26. They leaped upon the altar 
which was viade^ Baal, whose idolatrous worship is 
here referred to, was the same as Apollo, or the Sun. 
Callimachus has given us a remarkable instance of the 
universal veneration which was paid by the ancient 
pagans, at his altar in the temple of Delos. Amongst 
other ceremonies in the worship of this idol, it was cus^ 
tomary to run round his altar, to strike it with a whipy 
and with their hands or arms bound behind them to bite 
the olke. For of Delos the poet says, 

Thee, ever honour’d iile, what vcsiel daret 
Sail by regardless ? ’twere in vain to plead 
Strong driving gales, or, stronger still than they, 

Swifi-wing’d necessity ; their swelling sails 
Here mariners must furl; nor Jience depart, 

Till round thy alt^r struck with many a blovy 
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The fnaze they treads and> backward bent their arms, 

The sacred olive bite. Hyvin to Delos^ v, 

The former part of this ceremony plainly alludes to 
singing and dancing round the altar. The latter part 
seems to accord with what is said of Baal, 1 Kings xviii. 
26—28, where we read of the priests of Baal who leaped 
upon the altar they had made, which the Septuagint 
render ran round; and they cried aloud , and cut them- 
selves after their manner with knives and lances^ till th6 
hlocd gushed out upon them- Their running round the 
altar signified the annual rotation of the earth round the 
sun. Striking with a whip the altar, cutting themselves 
with knives and lances, crying aloud to their deity, 
were symbolical actions, denoting theiV desire that he 
would shew forth liis power upon all nature in general, 
and that sacrifice* in particular then before him. Having 
thus surrounded the altar of Apollo, and by these ac- 
tions declared their belief in his universal power, they 
used to bend their own arms behind them, and so take 
the sacred olive into their mouths; thereby declaring, 
that not from their own arm or power, which was bound, 
but from his whose altar they surrounded, and from him 
they expected to obtain that peace, whereof the olive 
was always a symbol. Gen. viii. 11. 

There arc some evident allusions to these abominable 
idolatrous practices in the Old Testament; and for 
which the Jews arc severely reprimanded by the prophets, 
for following such absurd and wicked ceremonies. Thus 
saUh the Lord concerning the prophets that make my 
people erry that bite with their teeth, and cry 
PEACE, Micali iii. 5. ; and respecting Ashdod, the pro« 
phet says, I will take away his blood out of his mouthy 
and his abominations from between his teeth, Zech, 
ix. 7. 
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No. 890.— xviii. 38. The fire of the Lord fell"] Bp. 
Patrick apprehends that God testified his approbation 
of AbePs sacrifice by a stream of liglit, or a Hame from 
the shekinah which burnt it up. In this opinion many 
ancient writers concur ; remarking that footsteps of’it 
may be met with in many other cases. See Gen. xv. 
17. Levit. ix. 24. Judges vi. 21. 1 Chron. xxi. 26. 
2 Chron. vii. 13. Psalm xx. 3. marg. reading. Some 
relics of it are to be found among the heathen : for 
when the Greeks went on ship-board to the Trojan war, 
Homer represents Jupiter promising them good success 
in this manner. (Iliad, ii. 354.) And thunder sometimes 
accompanying lightning, Virgil makes him establish 
covenants in that manner. After iEneas had called the 
sun to witness, Latinus lifts up his eyes and right hand 
to heaven, saying, 

Audiat hxc genitor, qui feedera fulm'mc sancit. 

/£». XU. 200. 

Let the (heavenly) father hear what I say ^ who esta- 
blishes covenants with thunder. 

From some early instances of this kind the heathen 
seem to have derived their notion, that when a sacrifice 
took fire spontaneously, it was a happy omen. So V irgil: 

Aspice: corripuit tremulis altaria flammit 

Spontc sua, dum ferre moror, cinis ipse : bonum sit. 

EcU viii. 105. 

See also Georg, iv. 384. 

Pausanias saj^s that when Seleucus, who accompanied 
Alexander in his expedition from Macedonfa, was sacri* 
ficing at Pella to Jupiter, the wood advanced of its own 
accord towards the image, and was kinaied without fire. 
See also Levit. ix. 24. 1 Chron. xxi. 26. 2 Chron, 
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S91.~xviii. 44« And he said^ go up, say unto 
Ahob, prepare thy chariot, and get thee down^ that the rain 
stop thee ?»ot»] That is, says Bp. Patrick, Elijah saw 
such abundance of rain coming as would cause floods, 
and render the way impassable, if Ahab did not make 
haste home : and accordingly, in a very short space of 
time that little cloud spread hself, and with a great 
thickness covered the face of the sky. 

Thus the translator of an Arabian tale from an unpub* 
3ished manuscript, in describing the journey* of the 
caliph Vathek, informs us, that the caliph having tra* 
veiled three days, on the fourth day the heavens looked 
angry, and a terrible tempest ensued; this tempest, says 
this writer, may be deemed somewhat the more violent, 
from a supposition that Mahomet interfered,' \^ich will 
appear the more probable, if the circumstance of its 
obliterating the road through which the camels passed 
be considered. It frequently happens that a sudden 
blast will arise in the vast deserts of the East, and sweep 
away in its eddies the last passenger, whose camel there* 
fore in vain is sought by the wanderer that follows. 
(Hist of Caliph Vathek, p. 247.) * 

William of Tvte hath recorded one of o 'Similtir 
nature, that visited Baldwin in his expedition against 
Damascus. He, against whose will all projects are vaih, 
suddenly overspread the iky With darkness, poured 
down such torrents of rain, and so;entirely effaced the 
roads, that scarce any hope of escaping remained. 
These disasters were portended by a gloominess in the 
air, lowering clouds, irregular wind, increasing thunder, 
.and incessaqt lightning. Dei per Francos, p. 849. 

Gillinowat£K MS« 

Nq. 892. — 13. 4niiifvmsOi xehtn JEHUah 
it, that he wrapped his /ace in his imnilei\ The. Jews 
•cco^u^ it ^ tok^P .oC to hayp their feet Ink 
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in public worship, and to have* their heads' dov'ered. 
This tras accordingly the practice not of the priests 
only^ but of the people also; and the latter practid^ 
remains so to this day. Thus on the divine appearance 
to Moses in the bush, it is said, he hid his face^ for he 
was afraid to look upon Gody Exod. iii. 6. ; and on the 
extraordinary manifestation of the divine presence to 
Elijah, he wrapped his fact in his mantle. On the same 
account perhaps the angels were represented in vision 
to Isaiah as covering their faces with their wings in the 
presence of Jehovah. Isaiah vi. 2. 

The ancient Romans performed their sacred rites with 
a covering on their heads. Thus Virgil: 

Spes est paeft, aiu Turn numina sancta precamur 
Palladis armisona:, quae prima accepit ovantes : 

£t capita ante aras Piirygio velamur amictu. Mn, iii. 5i3, 

Our way we bend 

To Pallaf> and the sacred hill ascend : 

There prostrate to the fierce virago pray, 

'Whose temple was the land- mark of our way. 

Each with a Phrygian mantle veilM his head. 

The Grecians on the contrary performed their sacred 
rites bare headed. St. Paul therefore writing to the 
Corinthians, who were Greeks, says, every man praying 
or prophesying with his head covered dishonoureth his 
head. 1 Cor. xi. 4. 

No. 893. — ^xix, 18. All the knees that f^ave not bonded 
to Baaly and every mouth that hath not kissed him.'] 
Bowing the knee was an act of worship, and so was 
kissing the idol. This was done two ways : either by 
applying their mouth immediately to the image, or 
kissing their hand before the intag^^ and then stretching 
it out, and as it were, throwing the kiss to it. SaU 
mmsius^sOLy^y that suth kisses were called labrata osculkp 
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and from hence came the phrases oscula jacerCy and 
basia jactarcy and manu venerariy and mamt salutare, 
Pliny also says, in adorando dextram ad oscnlum refe^ 
rimusy totufn corpus circumagimus. When we worship, 
we kiss our hand, and turn about our whole body. 

No. 894. — XX. 1 2. As he was drinking y he and the 
kingSy in the pavilions^ The pavilions here spoken of 
were nothing more than mere booths or common tents, 
notwithstanding Bcnhadad and the kings were drinking 
in them. That great and even royal persons occasion- 
ally refreshed or indulged themselves in this manner, 
is clear from the following paragraph in Dr. Chandler''^* 
Travels in the Lesser Ashy p. 149. ‘‘ While we were, 

employed on the theatre of Miletus, the aga of Suki, 
son-in-law by marriage to Elez Oglu, crossed the plain 
towards us, attended by a considerable train of do- 
mestics and officers, their vests and turbans of various 
and livvdy colours, mounted on long-tailed horses, with 
showy trappings, and glittering furniture. He re- 
turned, after hawking, to Miletus: and we went to 
visit him, with a present of coffee and sugar; but 
were told that two favourite birds had flown away, and 
that he was vexed and tired. A couch was prepared 
for him beneath a shed made against a cottage, and 
covered with green boughs to keep off the sun. He 
entered as w-c were standing by, and fell down on it to 
sleep, without taking any notice of us.” 

Harmer, vol. iii, p. 50. 

No. 895. — ^xxi. S. SeaL^ Seals are of very ancient 
invention. Thus Judah left his sea] with Tamar as a 
pledge. The ancient Hebrews wore their seals or sig- 
nets in rings on their fingers, or in bracelets on their 
arms. Sealing rings, called annuli signatorii, sigil- 
lares, and chirographi, are said by profane authors fo 
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have been invented by the Lacedaemonians, ^Vho not 
content to shut tiieir chests, armouries, &c. with keys, 
added a seal also. Letters and contracts were sealed 
thus : first they were tied up with thread or a string, 
then the wax was applied to tlie knot, and the seal im- 
])ressed upon it. Kings seem to have been used as seals 
in almost every country. however, observes 

that seals were scarcely used at the time of the 
Trojan war ; the method of shutting up letters w^as 
by curious knots, which invention was particularly 
iionoured, as in tlie instance of the Gordian knot. We 
arc also informed by Pliny ^ that in his time no seals 
were used but in the Roman empire : but at Rome tes- 
taments were null without the testator’s seal and the 
seals of seven witnesses. 

Wilson’.s AvchaoL Did, art. Seal, 

No. — xxi. 27. And went softly,'] Going softly 

seems to have been one of the many expressions of 
mourning commonly used among the eastern nations, 
'riiat it was in use among the Jews ajipears from tfie 
case of Aliab ; and by mistake it has been confounded 
with walking barefoot. Jt seems to have been a very 
.slow, solemn manner of walking, well adapted to the 
state of mourners labouring under great sorrow and 
dejection of mind. 

No. 897. — xxii. 43. The high places.'] Many of 
old worshipped upon lulls and on the tops of high moun- 
tains; imagining that they thereby obtained a nearer 
communication with heaven. Strabo says that the Per- 
sians always {)crformGd their worship upon hills. Some 
nations, instead of an image, worshipped the hill as 
the deity. In Japan most of their temples arc at this 
day upon eminences; and o£|en upon the ascent of 
hi^h mountains ; commanding fine views, with groves 
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and rivulets of clear water : for they say, that the gods 
are extremely delighted with such high and pleasant 
spots. (Kampftr's Japan^ vol. ii. b. 5.) This practice 
in early time was almost universal ; and every moun- 
tain was esteemed holy. The people who prosecuted 
this method of worship enjoyed a soothing infatuation, 
which flattered the gloom of superstition. The emi- 
nences to which they retired were lonely and silent ; 
and seemed to be happily circumstanced for contem- 
plation and prayer. They who frequented them were 
raised above the lower world ; and fancied that they 
were brought into the vicinity of the powers of the 
air, and of the deity who resided in the higher regions. 
But the chief excellence for which they were fre- 
quented was, that they were looked upon as the pecu^ 
liar places where God delivered his oracles. 

Holwell’s Mythological Diet. p. 225, 
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No. 898. — 2 KINGS ii. 19. 

And the ground barren. 

Marc. Causing to miscarri/. If the latter reading is 
allowed to be more just tijan the former, wc must en- 
tertain a different idea of the situation of Jericho than 
the textual translation suggests. There are actually at 
this time cities where animal life of certain kinds pines 
and dcca 3 ^s and dies ; and where tliat posterity which 
should replace such loss is either not conceived ; or, if 
conceived, is not brought to the birth; or if brought 
to the birth, is fatal in delivery to both mother and 
offspring. An instance of this kind occurs in Don 
Ullods Foyage to South America^ vol. i. p. 93. He 
says of the climate of Porto Bello, that it destroys 
the vigour of nature, and often untimely cuts the thread 
of life.” And of Sennaar Mr. Bruce (Trav, vol. iv. 
p. 469.) says, that no horse, mule, ass, or any beast 
of burthen, will breed or even live at Sennaar, or many 
miles about it. Poultry does not live there; neither 
dog nor cat, sheep nor bullock, can be preserved a 
season there. They must go all, every half year, to 
the sands. Though every possible care be taken of 
them, they die in every place where the fat earth is 
about the town, during the first season of the rains.” 
He farther mentions, that the situation is equally un- 
favourable to most trees. 

No. 899. — iii. 15. But bring me now a minstreF] 
The music of great men in civil life has been some- 
times directed to persons of a sacred character, as an 
expression of respect, in the East : perhaps the playing 
of the miastrel before Elisha is to be understood, in 
part at least, in the same manner. When Dr. Chandler 
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was at Athens, the archbisliop of that city was upon ill 
terms with the waiwode : and the Greeks in general 
siding with the waiwode, the archbishop was obliged to 
withdraw for a time. But some time after, when 
Chandler and his fellow travellers were at Corinth, they 
were informed, that the archbishop was returned to 
Ath(;ns ; that the waiwode had received him kindly, 
and ordered his niusi(;ians to attend him at his palace ; 
and that a cornph'te revolution had happened in his 
favour. Travels in Greece^ p. 244. 

IIaumkr, voL iii. p. 302. 

No. POO- — iii. 27. Then he look his eldest son that 
should have reigned in his stead, and q/l'ered him for a 
bnrnUq/jering vpon the xeall.'] In great distress several 
persons, like the king of Moab, have olVercd their own 
child r<‘ii upon their altars. Eusebius ( Pra'pur, Evang, 
lib. 5.) and Laclantius (Div. Instit. cap. 21.) men- 
tion s(!veral nations who used these sacrifices. Cicsur 
(l)e Ikilo Gallieo, lib. (>.) says of the Gauls, that when 
they were afflicted with grievous diseases, or in time of 
war, or great danger, they cither offered men for sacri- 
fices, or vowed tliey would offer them. For they ima- 
gined God would not be appeased, unless the life of a 
man were rendered for the life of a man. See Oriental 
Customs, No. 128. 

No. 901. — iv. 1. The creditor is come to take unto 
him mj/ ixvo sons to be his bondsmeni] 'Fliis was a case 
ill which the Hebrews had such power over their chil. 
dren, that they might sell them to pay what they owed ; 
and tlic creditor might force them to it. Iltict thinks 
tliat from the Jews this custom was propagated to the 
Athenians, and from them to the Ronidns. 

No. 902, — iv. 23. It is neither neio moon nor sab* 
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bath,} Peter Della ValU assures us (Travels into Ara-^ 
bin DesertOy p. 258.) that it is now customary in that 
country to begin their journeys at the new moon. When 
the Shunamite proposed going to Klisiia, her husbiintl 
dissuaded her by observing that it was neither new- 
moon nor sabbath. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 514. 

No. 903. — iv. 39. And one •uent out into the field to 
{father herbs,} To account for this circumstance, why 
the herbs were gathered in the held and not in the gar- 
den, it may be observed from Pussclt, tliat at Aleppo, 
besides the herbs and vegetables produced by regularly’ 
cultivated gardens, the fields afford l)ugloss, mallow, 
and asparagus, which they use as pouherbs, with some 
otlicrs which are*used in salads. 

JIarmer, vol. i. p. 332. 

No. 904.— V. 6. That thou mayest recover him of 
his leprosy,} Schultcns (in his MS. orig, Hcb.) ol)serves 
that ‘‘ the right understanding of this passage flepends 
on the custom of expelling lepers, and other infectious 
persons, from camps or cities, and reproachfully driv- 
ing them into solitary places; and that when these 
persons w^ere cleansed and readmitted into cities or 
camps, they were said to be rccollectiy gathered again 
from their leprosy, and again received into that society 
from which they had been cut oftV’ 

No. 905. — V. 7. And it came to pass when the kin;; 
of Israel had read the letter — ] It was an ancient cus- 
tom for the kings of Kgypt to read all the letters of 
slate themselves. Diodorus Sic. p. 44. 

No. 906. — V. 17. And Kaaman saidy shall there not 
theUy I pray theCy be given thy servant two mules 
burthen of earth ?] When the Israelites were in the 
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wilderness^ and water was so scarce that a miracle was 
necessary to procure a sufficiency for their sustenance, 
it must have been almost impossible to have obtained 
such a quantity as their numerous ablutions required. 
In similar circumstances of difficulty contrivances have 
been adopted, whereby it has been ^obviated. ** If 
they (the Arab Algerines) cannot come by any water, 
then they must wipe themselves as clean as they can, 
till water may conveniently be had ; or else it suffices 
to take abdes upon a stone, which I call an imaginary 
abdes ; i. e. to smooth their hands over a stone two or 
three times, and rub them one with the other, as if 
they were washing with water. Tlie like abdes suf- 
ficeth when any are sickly, so that water might en* 
danger their life : and after they have so wiped, it is 
gaise, i. e. lawful to esteem themselves clean.” Pitts’s 
Account y p. 41. 

In a Mahometan treatise of prayer, published by 
Dcla Moiraycy (vol. i. p. 360.) it is said, cascj 
water is not to be had, that defect may be supplied 
with earth, a stone, or any other product of the earth ; 
and this is called tayamum, and is performed by cleans- 
ing the insides of the hands upon the same, rubbing 
therewith the face once ; and then again rubbing the 
hands upon the earth, stone, or whatever it be, stroking 
the right arm to the elbow with the left hand ; and so 
the left with the right.” 

With respect to Naaman the prevailing opinion has 
been, that he meant to erect an altar of the earth w^ich 
he requested^ of Elislia: but it . may be proposed to 
consideration, whether' he had dbt a view to purifica-^ 
tion, agreeably to, the insUmces which occur in the 
foregoing extracts. 


No. 907.— V. 18. Ai^i he leaneth upon wy fiand.] 
This might be done out of state, or on account of weak* 
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ness. In the additions to the book of Esther (xv. 4.) 
mention is made of two young women that waited on 
that queen, upon one of wlioin sh^ leaned, and the 
other held up her train. It was not only tlie custom 
amongst the Persians and Syrians, but the Israelites 
also. 2 Kings vii. 2, 17. Patrick, in loc. 

No. 908. — vii. 12 . ylnd the king arose in the night, 
and said unto his scixanis, 1 wilt ntm shew you what the 
Syrians have done to us: they knoxc that wc are hungry^ 
therefore arc they gone out (f the camp to hide themselves 
in the fields saying ^ when they come out of the city^ we 
shall catch them alive ^ and get into the city.] In the his- 
tory of the revolt of Ali Bey, (p. 99.) we have an ac- 
count of a transaction very similar to the stratagem 
.supposed to have been practised by the Syrians. The 
pasha of Sliam (Damascus) having marched near to 
the sea of Tiberias, found Sheik Dalicr encamped 
there : but the sheik deferring the engagement till the 
next morning, during the night divided his army into 
three parts, and left the camp with great fires, all 
sorts of provisions, and a large quantity of spirituous 
liquors, giving strict orders not to hinder the enemy 
from taking possession of the camp, but. to come down 
and attack them just before dawn of day. ‘‘In the middle 
of the night, the pasha of Sham thought to surprise Sheik 
Daher, and inarched in silence to the camp, which, to 
his great astonishment, he found entiriily abandoned, 
and thought the sheik had fled with so much precipi- 
tation, that he could not carry off the baggage and 
stores: The pasha thought proper to stop in tiie camp 
to refresh his soldiers. 'I'hey soon fell to plunder, and 
drank so freely of the liquors, that, overcome with the 
fatigue of the day^s march, and the fumes of the 
spirits, they were not long er«r they were in a sound 
sleep. At that time Sheik Sleby and Sheik Crime, who 

VOL. II. M 
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were watching the enemy, came silently to the camp; 
and Sheik Daher, having re])assed the sea of Tiberias, 
meeting them, they all rushed into the camp, and fell 
on the confused and sleeping enemy, eight thousand of 
whom they slew on the spot ; and the pasha, with the 
remainder of his troops, fled with much difficulty to 
Sham, leaving all their baggage behind.” 

IIarmer, vol. iv. p. 244. 

No. 909. — ix. 13. Then they hastedy and took every 
man his garmenty and put it under him on the top of the 
stairsy and blew with trumpetSy saying y Jehu is king.l 

When I read,” says Mr. Kingy (ArchteoL vol. vi. 
p. 293.) that on Jehu’s being anointed king over 
Israel at Rainotli-gilead, the captains of the host, who 
were then sitting in council, as soon as they heard 
thereof, took every man his garment y and put it under 
him on the top of the stairSy and blew with trumpets,, 
proclaiming, Jehu is king; and when I consider the 
account given by Herodotus of the ancient Plcbatana, 
which was at no great distance from Syria, and in a 
country much connected with it ; and reflect also upon 
the appearance of the top of the stair-cases, both at 
Launceston and Connisborough, (which were narrow 
and steep,) I am very apt to conclude, that at either of 
the two latter places is still to be beheld nearly the 
same kind of scenery, .as to building, which was exhi- 
bited to the world on the remarkable occasion of inau- 
gurating J^hii at Ramoth-gilead.” 

No. 910. — X. 15. And he gave him his hand,"] In 
token of acknowledging a newly elected prince it was 
not uncominon, or inconsistent with the reverence due 
to his chtiractcr, to take J)ini by the hand. UHerbelot 
(p. 204.) in explaining an eastern term, which he tells 
us siguifles the election or inauguration of a khalifi in- 
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it>rins us, that this ceremony consisted in stretching 
forth a person's hand, and taking that of him that they 
acknowledged for khalif. This was a sort of performing 
homage, and swearing fealty to him. Harmer^ vol. iii. 
p. 330. 

This was also sometimes done as a token of friend- 
sliip and fidelity. GuL ii. 9. With this view it was also 
practised by the Romans, as appears from Virgil: 

Ipse parcr dextram Anchiscs, baud multa moratus^ 

Dut juveni; atquc animum prsesenti pignorc Drmat. 

Mn. iii. 610. 

“ My father Anchiscs frankly gives the youth his right 
hand, and fortifies his mind by that kindly pledge.^’ 
See Oriental Cv&tomsy No. 195. 

No. 911. — xi. 12. And they clapped their hands 
This practice was not only an expression of joy, as in 
the present instance, but was also the ordinary method 
in the East of calling the attendants in waiting. Thus 
in the history of the Caliph Vathek (p. 127.) we arc 
told, that Nourouishar clapped her hands, and imme- 
diately came together Gulchcurouz and her women. 
See also Psalm xlvii. 1. xcviii. 8. 

No. 912. — xi. 14. And when she looked^ behold^ the 
king stood by a pillar ^ as the manner was."] From 
various testimonies it appears, that a scat erected 
near a pillar or column was particularly honourable and 
distinguishing. Homer furnishes an instance of this 
kind. Speaking of Ulysses, he says, 

The monarch by a column high enthron’d 
H'S eye withdrew^ and fix’d it on the ground. 

xxiii. 93. Pope. 

The same custom is also twlfce mentioned in Odyss^ 
b. viii. See also 2 Kings xxiii. 3. 

M 2 
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No. 913. — xix. 7. Behold j I will send a blast upon 
him.] Tlie destruction of Sennacherib and his army 
appears. to have been effectc^d by that pestilential wind 
called the simoom. Mr. Bruce thus speaks of it : We 
liad no sooner got into the plains than we felt great 
symptoms of the simoom ; and about a quarter before 
twelve our prisoner first, and then Idris, called out, 
17ic simoom ! the simoom ! My curiosity would not 
suffer me to fall .down without looking behind me; 
about due south, a little to the east, I saw the coloured 
liaze as before. It seemed now to be ratlier less com- 
pressed, and to have with it a shade of blue : the edges 
of it were not defined as those of the former, but like 
a very thin smoke, with about a yacd in the middle 
tinged with those colours. We all fell upon our faces, 
and the simoom passed with a gentle ruffling wind. It 
continued to blow in this manner till near three o’clock, 
so we were all taken ill that night, and scarcely strength 
was left us to load the camels, and arrange the bag- 
gage.” Travels j vol. iv. p. 581. In another place Mr. 
Bruce describes- it as producing a desperate kind of in- 
difference about life — that it brought upon him a degree 
of cowardice and languor, which he struggled with in 
vain ; and that it completely exhausted his strength. 
From the accounts of various travellers it appears to 
have been almost instantaneously fatal and putrefying. 
It was consequently a fit agent to be employed in dc^ 
solating the army of Sennacherib. 

No. 914. — XX. 1 1. The dial of Aha%i\ At the be- 
ginning of the world it is certain there was no distinc- 
tion of time, but by the light and darkness, and the 
whole day was included in the general terms of the even- 
ing and morning. The Chalducans, many ages after the 
flood, uwc the first who . divided the day into hours ; 
they being the first who applied themselves with any 
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success to astrolog 3 \ Snn-tlials arc of ancient use : 
but as they were of no service in cloud)’ weather and 
in the nigiit, there was another invention of nieusuring 
the parts of time by water; but that not proving suffi- 
ciently exact, ibey laid it aside for another by sand. 
Tlic use of dials was earlier among the Cireeks than the 
Komans. It was above three hundred years after the 
building of Rome before they knew any thing of them: 
but yet they had divided the day and night into twcajty- 
four hours : thoiigli they did not count the hours nu- 
merically, but from midnight to midnight, di.stingiiish- 
ing them by particular names, as by the cock-crowing, 
the dawn, the mid-day, &c. 'Fhe fust sun-dial we read 
of among the Romans, which divided the day into 
hours, is mentioned by P/inj/, (Nut. Hist. lib. i. cap. 
20.) as fixed upon the temple of (inirinus by L. Pa- 
pyrius the censor, about the twelfth yeai,’ of the wars 
with Pyrrhus. Scipio Nasica some years after mea- 
sured the day and night into hours from the dropping 
of water. 

No. 915. — XX. 13. And Ihzckiak hearkened unto 
them, and sliCii)ed them all the house of his precious 
things^ the sih ery and the golcly and the spicesy and the 
preeious ointment y and all the house of his armour.] 
PertomanniiSy in his voyage to the East, describing 
the treasure of the king of Calicut, says, that it is 
esteemed so immense that it cannot be contained in two 
remarkably large cellars or wareliouses. It consists of 
precious stones, plates of gold, and as njucli coined 
gold as may suffice to lade a hundred mules. I'hey say 
that it was collected together by twelve kings wlio were 
before him, and that in his treasury is a coflfer three 
spans long and two broad, full of precious stones of 
incalculable value. This custom for the eastern princes 
to amass enormous loads of treasure, merely for show 
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and ostentation, appears to have been practised by the 
kings of Judea. One instance of it at least is found 
in the case of Hezekiah, in the passage now referred to. 

No. 916. — xxi. 11 . Manasseh king of Judah hath 
done these abominations^ and hath done wickedly above 
all that the Amorites did.'] Bodin informs us from 
Maimonides, that it was customary among the Amoritc^ 
to draw their new-born children through a Hamc ; be* 
lieving that by this means they would escape many ca- 
lamities ; and that Maimonides himself had been an 
eye-witness of this superstition in some of the nurse$ 
of Egypt. 


No. 917. — xxiii. 7. The women wove hayigingsfor 
the grove,'] In tlie history of Scliemselouhar and the 
Prince of Persia (Arabian Nights* Enteriammmt J ^ 
when the former was told that the caliph was coming to 
visit her, she ordered tlie paintings on silk, which were 
in the gardcrii to be taken down. In the same manner 
arc paintings or hangings said to be used in the passage 
referred to. 

The authority given for this custom must be allowed 
to be sufficient to vouch for the existence of the prac- 
tice in question, to whatever animadversions the work 
itself may be liable in any other point of view. 
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No. 918.— 1 CHRONICLES ii. 3i. 

And Sheshan gave his daughter to Jarha his servant 
to wife. 

^Vhen the people of the Kast have no sons, they 
frequently imrry their duiigliters to their slaves, and 
that even when they have iiiuch property to bestow 
upon them. Hassan had been the slave of Kamel iiis 
predecessor. But Kamel, ‘^according to the custom of 
the countr}’, gave him one of his daughters in marriage, 
and left liim at li[s death one part of the great ri(!hes he 
had aniassed together in the course of a long and pros- 
perous lift!." Maillcty Lett. xi. p. 118. 

Haumer, voI. ii. p. 370. 

No. 91‘). — xii. 40. And on oren.] Dandini seems 
to have bc'cn surprised to see oxen lanploycd to carry 
burthens upon their backs, like camels, mules, and 
asses, when he was making his observations on the cus- 
toms of the East at Tripoly in Syria; contrary to the 
old saying, 

C)])tat pphippia bos piger, optai ararc cabalhis. 

It appears, however, to have beim a very aneit nt prac- 
tice. Hakmku, voI. ii. p. 405, 

No. 920. — xvi. 30. And all the people said Amen^ 
This practice is of very great antiquity, and was in 
general use with the Jews in early times. (Vilvinga dc 
Sjjnag. ret. part ii. lib. 3. cap. 18.) It was also retained 
by them after the captivity. Neh. viii. 0. TIjc Jcwisfi 
doctors give three rules for pronouncing the word. 
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1 . That it be not pronounced too hastily and swiftly,, 
but with a grave and distinct voice. 2. That it be not 
louder than the tone of him that blessed. It was to 
be expressed in faith^ with a‘ certain persuasion that 
God would bless them and hear their prayer. 

No. 921. — xxii. 3. Thou shalt not build a house unto 
my name^ because thou hast shed much blood upon the 
earth,'] The custom wiiich prohibits persons polluted 
with blood to perform any offices of divine worship * 
before they were purified, is so ancient and universal, 
that it may almost be esteemed a precept of natural 
religion, tending to inspire an uncommon drv^ad and 
horror of bloodshed. In the case of David it amounted 
to a disqualilication, as it respected tlie building of the 
temple. And with regard to some of the Isratdites, it 
was the cause of tlie rejection of their prayers Isaiah 
i. 15. The Greeks were inlluenced by the same princi- 
ple. Euripides represents Jphigenia as arguing that it 
was impossible for human sacrifices to be acceptable to 
tlie gods, since they do not permit any defiled with 
blood, or even polluted with the touch of a dead body, 
to come near tlicir altars. (Iphi^, in Taur, v. 380.) 
Ilomcr makes Hector sa)^ 

111 fits it me, with human gore dislainM, 

To the pure skies these horrid hands to raise, 

Ur offer heav’n’s great sire polluted praise. 

Pope. II, vi. 335. 


Virgil also makes .Eneas say, 

Me bello e tanto digressum et csde rcccnti 

Aitrectare nefas, donee me flumine vivo 

Abluero. jEn . ii. 7 J 7 . 


No. 922. — xxvi. 27. • Out of the spoils won in battle 
did they dedicate to maintain the house of the Lord.] 
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Accorciinj^ to the law of Moses the booty was to be 
divided equally, between those who were in the battle, 
and tliose who were in the camp, whatever disparity 
there* might be in the minibcr of each party. The law 
farther ret|iiires, tiiat out of that part of the spoils which 
was assigned to the fighting men the Lord’s slian^ slioiild 
be separated: and for every five hundred men, oxen, 
shetip, ifcc. they were to lake one for the high priest, as 
being tlie Lord's first-fruits, and out of tlie other moiety 
belonging to the ehildren of Israel tl)ey were to give 
for every lilty men, oxen, sheep, ^c. one to the Lo- 
vites. Amongst the Greeks and Romans the plunder 
was brought together into one common stock, and 
divided altcrwards amongst the ofiieers and soldiers, 
paying some respect to their rank in the distribution. 
S()metimes the soldiers made a resc‘rve of the chief part 
of the booty, to present by way of compliment to 
their respective generals. The gods wiire always re- 
membered. And the priests had sufficient influence to 
procure them an handsome offering, and other accept- 
able presents. See Homer IL vii. 81 . Eurip, Here, 
Fur, 476. Virgil jKn. iii. 286. et vii. 183. 

Wilson’s ArducoL Did, art. Booty. 
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No. 923.-2 CHRONICLES vi. I. 

Then said Solomon^ the Lord hath said^ that he •woidd 
dwell in the thick darkness. 

This notion of God’s dwelling in darkness prevailed 
amongst the beatlieiis, who are supposed to have leariicd 
it hence. Justin Martyr observes, that Orpheus and 
another ancient writer called God YlayvLp\j(pov, altoget/^r 
hidden. And the Lacedaemonians, who pretend to be 
allied to the Jews, had a temple dedicated to ZfUf 
Zitolfivof, Jupiter the dark. Patrick, in lot. 

No. 924. — vi. 34. If thy people go out to war against 
their enemies,’] 'Lhc most usual time of going forth to 
war was at the return of .spring. In the beginning of 
spring, says Josephus (Ant. 1. vii, c, 7.) David sent 
forth his commander in chief Joab, to make war with 
the Ammonites. At another place he says of Adad, 
tiiat as soon as spring was begun he levied and led forth 
his army against the Hebrews. (Ant. 1. viii. c. 8.) 
Antiochiis, in the same manner made ready to invade 
Judea at the first appearance of spring. Vespasian 
likewise, earnest to put an end to the war in Judea, 
inarches with his whole army to Antipatris at the coni^ 
mcncement of spring, Holofornes also receives his 
orders to lead forth the army of the king of Assyria on 
the two and iweiiticth day of the first month, that is, a 
few days after Easter. Judith ii. 1 . 

Hurdis’s Diss. p. 30. 

No. 925. — ix. 24. And they bi'ought every man his 
present j vessels of silver ^ and vessels of goldj ami raiment.] 
Thevenot te)]s us, (part i. p. 253.) it was a custom in 
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Egypt ill his time, for the consuls of the European 
nations to send tlie basha a present of so many vt‘sls, 
and so many besides to some ollicors, both when a now 
baslia came, and a new consul entered his olKee, as 
were rated at above a t.ljousiind piasi res. Doth not this 
last account remind us of the presents that were made 
to S(doinon by the neighbouring princes at set times, 
part of which, we fire expressly told, consisted of 
raiment? IIarmer, vol. ii. p. 

No. 926. — xvi. 14. And (hey made avery great bumuig 
for him.'] The Greeks and Homans burnt deatl bodies, 
throwing fninkinccnse, myrrh, cassia, and other fra- 
grant things into the fire: and these were used in such 
vast quantities, that Pliny represents it as a piece of 
profaneness to bestow such heaps of frankincense upon 
a dead body, when they otlercd it to their gods by 
crumbs. (Nat. Hist. lib. xii. cap. 18.) The Israeliu s 
Jiad no such custom; but fmm the ancient Egyptians 
perhaps adopted tlie practice, not of burning bodies, 
but of burning many spices at their funerals, 2 Ciiroii, 
xxi. 19. Jer xxxiv. 5. A"iWA/ here says, [that they burnt 
the bed on which they lay, and other household .siiilf, 
that none might have the honour to use them when they 
were gone. Pai rick, in loc. 

No. 927. — XXV. 12. And cast them down from the 
fop of the rock,] This mode of [>imishment was prac- 
tised by the Greeks and Romans, as well as the .Jews. 
In Greece, according to the Delphian law,* such as were 
guilty of sacrilege were led to a rock, and cast down 
lieadlong. jFAian, Var, Hist, lib. xi. c. .5. The Romans 
also inflicted it on various malefactors, by casting them 
down from the Tarpeian rock. lAvy^ Hist, I. vi, c. 

Mr. Pitts in his account of Mahometans (p. 10.) 
informs us, that in Turkey, at a place called Constan- 
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tine, a town situated at the top of a great rock, the 
usual way of executing great criminals is by pushing 
tliem off the cliff. 

No. 928. — xxviii. 23. Foi' he sacrificed unto the gods 
of Damascus^ xvliicli smote him.'] However stupid it 
was to imagine that they had any power over him, who 
could not defend themselves from riglath-Pilescr, yet 
being of opinion that they were gods, he endeavoured 
by sacrifices to appease them, that they might do him 
no further hurt, 'riius the ancient Romans by sacrifices 
intreated the gods of their enemies to come over to them, 
and to be their friends. Sec JacksoiCs Original of 
Unbeliijy cap. 17. 


No. 929. — XXXV. 2.^. And Jeremiah lamented for 
Josialiy and all the singing men and the singing women 
speak of Josiah in their lamentations to this day^ and 
made them an ordinance in Israel.] Public charactc^rs 
were lamented in anniversary solemnities with mournful 
music, and oftentimes in such a manner as might repre- 
sent the circumstances of their affliction or death, as 
far as they could with propriety. The Persians annually 
mourn forlloussain (the grandson of Mohammed,) and 
visit his sepulchre near the ancient Babylon. The 
mourning continues ten days; all pleasures arc suspend- 
ed; they dress as mourners; and they pronounce dis- 
courses relating to his death to numerous assemblies: 
all this is done in the royal palace in the licaring of the 
prince himself, as well as in other places among the 
common people. Chardin. The mourning for the death 
of Josiah, and the mourning for the daughter of Jeph- 
thah, were probably of this kind. 

Harmer, voL iii. p. 435. 

t 

No. 93b.*-r-xxxvi. 15. Risingvp betimes, and sending 
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them.] The Jews in general rose very early in the 
morning. Hence in their style, to rise carl}’ signifies to 
do a thing sedulously, and with a good will: thus it is 
fre(|ucntly said, that God rose up early to send the 
prophets to his people, and exliort them to repentance. 
Jer. vii. 13. xi. 7. xxxv. 14. It is a consequence of 
country labour. The Greeks and Romans followed the 
same custom : they rose very early, and worked till night ; 
they bathed, supped, and went to bed in good time. 

Fleury’s Ifist, of Israelites^ p. 4i». 
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No. 931. — EZRA vi. Jl. 

And let his home be made a dunghill for tins. 

Thus the Romans pulled down the houses of very 
wicked men, for their greater disgrace: of this we have 
instances in Sp. Cassius and Ovidius Pollio. See also 
Dan. ii. 5. and iii. 29. 


No. 932. — vi. 15. The vwnth Adar.'] This was the 
name, after the Babylonish captivity, of the twelfth 
month, nearly answering to ourFel)ruary O.S. and per- 
haps so called from the richness or exuberance of the 
earth in j)lants and flowers at that season in the warm 
eastern countries. As February advances, tlie fields, 
which were partly green before, now, by the springing 
up of tlu^ latter grain, become entirely covered with an 
agreeable verdure: and though the trees continue in 
their leafless state till tlie end of this month or the begin- 
ning of March, yet the almond, when latest, being in 
blossom before the middle of February, and quickly 
succeeded by the apricot, peach, &c. gives the gardens 
an agreeable appearance. The spring novV becomes 
extremely pleasant.” Bussell* s Nat. Hist, of Aleppo ^ 

p. 13, 30. llasselquisCs Travels, p. 27. 

No. 933.-»-viii. 27. Precious as gold.^ Yellow or 
shining brass, marg. Sir J. Chardin, MS. note, has 
mentioned a mixed metal used in the East, and highly 
esteemed there, which might probably be of as ancient 
an origin as the time of Ezra. He says, ‘‘ I have heard 
some Dutch gentlemen speak of a metal in the island 
of Sumatra and amon§ the Macassars, much more 
esteemed than gold, which royal personages alone 
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n/iglit wear. It Is a mixture, if I remember right| of 
gold and steel, or of copper and steel. Calmbac is this 
metal, eoinposed of gold and coppei’; it in colour 
nearly resembles the pale carnation rose, has a very fine 
grain, and the polisli extremely lively. Gold is not of 
so lively and brilliant a colour.” 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 490. 

No. 934. — ix. 3. And plucked off the hair of my head^ 
In ordinary sorrows they only neglected their hair, and 
let it hang down scattered in a carcli*.ss manner, the prac- 
tice mentioned in these words was used in bitter lamen- 
tations; and that also amongst the heathens. Thus 
Ilovwr^ speaking of Ulysses and Jiis companions lie- 
wuiliiig the death of KIpeiior, says, 

Se bvlxijOx ydwy 'fe 

(hlyss, X, 15. 

I'liey sitting down there howled and plucked off their 
hairs. 
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No. 935.— NEHEMIAII ii. 8. 

And the king granted me according to the good hand of 
mif God upon me. 

hand is sometimes taken in an ill sense for 
inflicting j)unishnicnts. Ruth, i 13. xv. 17. and 
sometiiiKis in a good sense, for \v(5 extend favours to 
uien with the hand. Thus Drusius explains Psalm 
Ixxxviii. 5. cut off from thy handy that is, fallen from thy 
grace and favour. Pindar (Olymp. 10.) thus uses the 
hand of Gody for his lielp and aid,0£u(n/v 'xetKapMy by the 
hand of God: which the scholiast interprets, by the 
power and help of God. Thus Nehemiah is here to be 
understood. 


No. 9:3(>. — V. 5. JVc bring into bondage our sons and 
our daughters to be servants,^ As to the paternal power of 
tlic Hebrew's, the law gave them leave to sell their daugh* 
ters, Exod. xxi. 7. but the sale was a sort of marriage, 
as it was with the Romans. Fathei's sold their children 
to their creditors, Isaiah 1. 1 . and in tlie time of Neliemiah 
the ])oor proposed to sell their children for something 
to live upon; and otiicrs bewailed themselves that they 
had not wlicrcwith to redeem their children that were 
already in slavery. They had the power of life and 
death over tFieir children, Prov. xix. 18. But they had 
not so much liberty as the Romans, to make use of this 
severe privilege without the knowledge of the magistrate. 
The law of God only permitted the father and mother, 
after they had tried all sorts of correction at home, to 
declare to the elders of the city that their son w'as stub.* 
^oni and rebellious; and upon their complaint he was 
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condemned to death and stoned. Dent. xxi. 19. The 
same law was in force at Athens. 

Fleury’s Hist, of the Israelites^ p. 140. 

No. 937.— V. 11. Also the hwidredth fart of the 
money j and of the corn^ the wine^ and the oil^ that ye exact 
of them.'] The hundredth part was an usury at this 
time exacted in those countries, as afterwards among 
the Romans: this was the hundredth part of what was 
lent every month, so that every year they paid the eighth 
part of the principal. Salmasius however observes, that 
in the eastern countries, there never were any laws to 
determine what interest should be taken for money lent 
for a day, or a week, or a month, or a year, (for there 
were all these sorts of usury,) but every one was left to 
> demand what he pleased ; and according to what w^is 
agreed they paid for what was borrowed. Patrick, in loc. 

Nothing is more destructive to Syria than the 
shameful and excessive usury customary in that country. 
When the peasants are in want of money to purchase 
grain, cattle, &c. they can find none but by mort- 
gaging the whole or part of their future crop greatly 
under its value. The danger of letting money appear 
closes the hands of all by whom it is possessed ; and if it 
be parted with, it must be from the hope of a rapid and 
exorbitant gain: the most moderate interest is twelve 
per cent: the usual rate is twenty, and it frequently 
rises as high even as thirty.” Volney^s Trav. vol. ii. 
p. 410. See also Jer. xv. 10. 

No. 938. — V. 15. Even their servants bare rule over 
the peopleil By these words it is evident that some 
oppressive practices are referred to. They probably 
relate to the forcible taking away of provisions from the 
people by the servants of former governors. In these 
countries this was no uncommon thing : many instances of 

VOL. II. K 
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it might easily be produced: theonewliich follows may 
however suffice. After the jealousy of the poor oppress- 
ed Greeks lest they should be pillaged, or more heavily 
loaded with demands by the Turks, had prevented their 
voluntarily supplying the Baron Du Tott for his money, 
Ali Aga undertook the business, and upon the Molda- 
vian’s pretending not to understand the Turkish lan- 
guage, he knocked him down with his list, and kept 
kicking him while he was rising; which brought him to 
complain in good Turkish of his beating him so, when 
he knew very well they were poor people, who were 
often in want of necessaries, and whose princes scarcely 
left them the air they breathed. Pshaw! thou art 
joking, friend,” was the reply of Ali Aga, thou art in 
want of nothing, except of being basted a little oftener. 
But all in good time. Proceed we to business. 1 must 
instantly have two slteep, a dozen of fowls, a dozen of 
pigeons, fifty pounds of bread, four oques (a Turkish 
weight of about forty-two ounces) of butter, with salt, 
pepper, nutmeg, cinnamon, lemons, wine, salad, and 
good oil of olives, all in great plenty.” AVith tears the 
Moldavian replied, I have already told you that we are 
poor creatures, without so much ais bread to eat; where 
must we get cinnamon ? The whip was taken from under 
his habit, and the Moldavian beaten till he could bear 
it no longer, but was forced to fly, finding Ali Aga 
inexorable, and that these provisions must be produced. 
A quarter of an hour was not expired, within which time 
Ali Aga required these things, before they were ail 
brought. ( Memoirs y vol. i. part 2. p. 10.) 

No. 939. — X. 34. The wood-offering, 1 Concerning 
tliis offering Maimomdes says, what is the wood* offer- 
ing? there was a time fixed for families to go out into 
the forests^ and bring iu wood of disposition (to be laid 
in order upon the altar:) and the day when it came to 
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the turn of a family to bring the wood, they offered up 
a free-will burnt-oifering, which they called a wood- 
offerings ani it was to them a good day (or festival): 
and they were forbidden to mourn, fast, or do any work 
on it.'* Josephus speaks of a feast called 
when it was customary for all to bring wood to the altar, 
to keep the sacred tire, that it might not go out. Dt 
Bello Jud. L ii. c. 17. § 6. 

No. 940. — xii. 24* Jnd the chief of the Lcvitcs; 
Hashabiahf Sherebiah, and Jeshua the son of Kadniiel, 
with their brethren over against them^ to praise and give 
thanks according to the commandment of David the man 
of Godj ward ot^r against wardJ\ “ Though we are 
ratiier at a loss for information respecting the usual 
manner and ceremony of chanting the Hebrew poems; 
and though the subject of this (the Jews) sacred music 
in general is involved in doubt and obscurity, thus far 
at least is evident from many examples, that the sacred 
fa}mns were alternately sung by opposite choirs; and 
that the one choir usually performed the hymn itself, 
while the other sung a particular distich, which was 
regularly interposed at stated intervals, cither of the 
nature of the proasm or epode of the Greeks. Exod. 
XY. 20, 21. Ezra iii. 11. 1 Sam. xviii. 7. and many of 
the Psalms.’* 

Lowth's Lect, on Ileb. Poetry, vol. ii. p. 25 . 
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• No. 941.— ESTHIER i. 4. 

When he shewed the riches of his glorious kingdom and 
the honour of his excellent majesty many days^ even a 
hundred and fourscore days. 

Some persons apprehend that he was thus long in 
making preparation for this splendid entertainnient, 
which did not last many days. But this custom is still 
continued of keeping an annual festival an hundred and 
eiglity days, according to Dr. Fryer (lett. v. p. ^148.) 
who lived lately in this country, and .gives an account 
of it in his travels. And Cheu3^ a Chinese emperor, 
used frequently to make a feast which lasted one hun- 
dred and twenty days. 

No. 942.^ — i. II. To bring Vashti the queen before 
the king,'] The Persians on festival occasions used to 
produce their women in public. To this purpose Ilero^ 
dotus relates a story of seven Persians being sent to 
Amyntas a Grecian prince, who received them hospita- 
bly, and gave them a splendid entertainment. When, 
after the entertainment, they began to drink, one of the 
Persians thus addressed Amyntas: ‘^Prince of Mace- 
donia, it is a custom with us Persians, whenever we 
have a public entertainment, to introduce our concu- 
bines and yeung wives.” On this principle Ahasuerus 
gave command to bring his queen Vashti into the public 
assembly. 

No. 943. — ii. 11. And Mordecai walked every day 
before the court of the uomeri^s house ^ to know how Esther 
didy and what should bechme of her.'] The harams in the 
East were guarded with extreme vigilance. Chardin 
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(Travels, p. 332.) informs us, that it is a crime forany 
person whatever to be enquiring what passes within 
those walls; that it is very difficult to be informed of the 
transactions in those habitations ; and that a man may 
walk a hundred days, one after another, by the house 
when? the women are, and yet know no more what 
is done therein than at the farther end of I'artary. 
Tliis sufficiently explains the reason of Mordccai’s con- 
duct. 


No. 944. — ii. 19. The king^» gate!] ‘‘ The public 
place for doing business among the Greeks and Ronians 
was the market place or exchange, because they were 
all merchants. In our ancestors’ time the vassals of each 
lord met in the court of his castle, and hence comes the 
expression, the courts of princes. As princes live more 
retired in the East, affairs are transacted at the gate of 
their seraglio: and this custom of making one's court at 
the palace gate has been practised ever since the times 
of the ancient kings of Persia.” 

Fleur y’s Hist, of the Israelites, p. 147. 

No. 945,-r-iii. 7. In the first month, (that is, the month 
Nisan) in the twelfth year of kivg Ahasuerus, they cast 
pur, that is, the lot, before Hainan, from day to day, and 
from month to month, to the twelfth month, that is, the 
month Adar,] It was customary in the East, by casting 
lots into an urn, to enquire what days would be fortunate, 
and what not, to undertake any business in^ According 
to this superstitious practice, Haman endeavoured to hnd 
out what time in the year was most favourable to the 
Jews, and what most unlucky. First he enquired what 
month was most unfortunate, and found the month Adar, 
which was the last month in the year, answerable to 
our February. There was no festival during tins month, 
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nor was it sanctified by any peculiar rites. Then he 
enquired the day, and found the thirteenth day was not 
auspicious to them, ver. 13. Some think there were as 
many lots as there were days in the year, and for every 
day he drew a lot; but found none to his mind, tdl he 
came to the last month of all, and to the middle of it. 
Now this whole business was governed by providence, 
by which these lots were directed, and not by the Persian 
gods, to fall in the last month of the year; whereby 
almost a wliole year intervened between the design and 
its execution, and gave time for Mordecai to acquaint 
Esther with it, and for her to intercede with the king 
for the revoking or suspetiding his decree, and disap- 
pointing the conspiracy. IJatrick, in loc. 

No. 940. — iii. 10. And the king took his ring from 
his kand^ and gave it unto Ilaman,'] This he did both as 
a token of affection and honour. With tlie Persians, for a 
king to give a ring to any one was a token and bond of 
the greatest love and iViendship imaginable, f Alex, ab 
Ale,v, Genial, Dier, 1. i. c. 26.) It may be this was given 
to Haman to seal with it the letters that were or should 
be written, giving orders for the destruction of the 
Jews. 

Among the Romans in aftertimes, when any one was 
put into the equestrian order, a ring was given to him, 
for originally none but knights were allowed to wear 
them. It was sometimes used in appointing a successor 
in tlie kingcjpin: as when Alexander was dying, he took 
his ring from olF his finger, and gave it to l^erdiccas, 
by which it was understood that he was to succeed him. 
See 1 Macc. vi. 14, 15. 

Sit anmdm tuusy non nt vos alii/uody sed tanquavi ipse 
tu: nonininister alic?i(e voluptafisy sed testis fna.\ 
ad. tt. Fratr. 
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No. 947. — V. 12. Human said 7noreovei\ Yea, Esther 
the (/umi Ut no man come in •with the kinff unto the ban* 
t{iict that she had prepared, but myself ; and to-morrow 
am I invited unto her also with the Atheiueus 

mentions it as a peculiar honour, which no Grecian 
ever had before or after, that Artaxerxtis vouchsafed to 
invite Timagoras the Cretan to dine even at the table 
where his relations ate, and to send sonietiines a part of 
what was served up at his own: which some persons 
looked upon as a diminution of his majesty^ and a pros- 
titution of their national honour. Plutarchy in his life 
of Artaxerxes, tells us, that none but the king's mother 
and his real wife were permitted to sit at his table, and 
therefore he mentions it as a condescension in that 
prince, that lie sometimes invited his brothers. So that 
this particular favour was a matter which Hainan had 
some reason to value himself upon. 

Biblical Researches, vol. ii. p. 1 99. 

No. 948. — vi. 1. The book of records.'] That which 
was practised in the court of Ahasuerus in the passage 
now referred to appears to have been customary in the 
Ottoman Porte. ‘‘ It was likewise found in the records 
of the empire, that the last war with Russia had occa- 
sioned the fitting out of a hundred and fifty galliots^ 
intended to penetrate into the sea of Azoph : and the 
particulars mentioned in the account of the expenses 
not specifying the motives of this armament, it was 
forgotten that the ports of Azoph and Taganrag stood 
for nothing in tlie present war; the building of the 
galliots was ordered, and carried on with the greatest 
dispatch.” Baron du Tott, vol. ii. p. 15. 

'fhe king has near his person an officer, who is 
meant to be his historiographer : he is also keeper of 
his seal, and is obliged to mak« a journal of the king’s 
actions, good or bad, without comment of his own 
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upon them. This, when the king dies, or at least 
soon after, is delivered to the council, who read it 
over, and erase every thing false in it, whilst they 
supply every material fact that may have been omitted, 
whether purposely or not.” Bruce’s Trav. vol. ii* 
p. 596. 


No. 949. — vi. 8. Jnd the horse that the king rideth 
upouy and the crown royal which is set upon his head.] 
Herodotus relates that the kings of Persia had horses 
peculiar to themselves, which were brought from Ar- 
menia, and were remarkable for their beauty. If the 
same law prevailed in Persia, as did in Judea, no man 
might ride on the king’s horse, any more than sit on his 
throne, or hold his sceptre. The crown royal was not 
to be set on the head of the man, but on the bead of 
the horse ; this interpretation is allowed by Aben-Ezra, 
by the Targum, and by the Syriac version. No men- 
tion is afterward made of the crown as set upon the 
head of Mordecai ; nor would Haman have dared to 
advise that whicli could not be granted. But it was 
usual to put the crown royal on the head of a horse 
led ill state ; and this we are assured was a custom in 
Persia, as it is with the Ethiopians to this day ; and so 
with the Romans, Horses drawing triumphal chariots 
were crowned. Gill, in loc. 

No. 950. — ^vi. 12. Hicoing his head covered.] This 
was so natural and significative a method of expressing 
confusion of grief, that it was adopted by other nations 
as well as the Jews. Demosthenes being on a particular 
occasion hissed by the people, went home with his head 
covered. ( Plutarch in Demosthene.) More instances 
of this may be found in Lively's Chronology of the 
Persian Monarchy ^ p. 18, 19. 
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No. 951. — vii. 8. AndHaman was fallenuponthe bed 
whereon Esther was.] They sat, or rather lay, upon 
beds, as they eat and drank ; and Hainan fell down as 
a supplicant at the feet of Esther, laying his liand upon 
her knees, and beseeching her to take pity upon him. 
It was the custom among the Greeks and Romans to 
embrace the knees of those whom they petitioned 
to be favourable to them. It was indeed usual in 
tlieir religious worship to touch the knees of their 
gods. Sulpitius Severus apprehends this to have been 
done by Haman in the present instance. 

Patrick, in loc. 

No. 952. — viii. 15. And Mordecai went out from the 
presence of the Hing in royal apparel of blue and xvhite,] 
White garments were usually worn by those who set up 
as candidates for any honourable employment in the 
state: and it was done to shew how justly and in* 
nocently they would perform the duties and offices 
committed to their charge. See Horace^ b. i. od. 35. 
1 . 21 . 

No. 953. — ix. 26. Wherefore they called these days 
Purim,] This festival was to be kept two days succes- 
sively, the fourteenth and fifteenth of the month Adar, 
ver. 21. On both days of the feast the modern Jews 
read over the Megillah, or book of Esther, in their 
synagogues. The copy there read must not be printed, 
but written on vellum in the form of a roll; and 
the names of the ten sons of Hamali are written 
on it in a peculiar manner, being ranged, they 
say, like so many bodies hanged on a gibbet. The 
reader must pronounce all these names in one breath. 
Whenever Hanian's name is pronounced, they make a 
terrible noise in the syriagogpc : some drum with their 
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feet on the floor, and the boys have mallets, with which 
to knock and make a noise. They prepare themselves 
for their carnival by a previous fast, which should con- 
tinue three days, in imitation of Esther’s, Esther iv. 16 . 
but they have mostly reduced it to one day. 

Jennings’s Jewish Ant, vol. ii. p. 305. 
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No. 954.— JOB i. 3. 

Five hundred she-asscs. 

It is remarkable that in this passage female asses* 
only are enumerated ; the reason is, because in them 
great part of their wealth consisted ; the males being 
lew, and not held in equal estimation. We find that 
tile former were chosen for riding by the natives of 
these parts : and the ass of Balaam is distinguislied as a 
female, 'rhoy were probably led to this choice from 
convenience ; for, where the country was so little fer- 
tile, no other animal could subsist so easily as tliis : and 
there was another superior advantage in the female ; 
that whoever traversed these wilds upon a she-ass, if he 
could but find for it sufficient browse and water, was 
sure to be rewarded witli a more pleasing and nutritious 
beverage.” Brvant’s Observations^ p. 61. 

No. 955. — i. 3. So that this wan was the greatest of 
all the men in the EastJ] Job might well be styled the 
greatest man in the land of Uz, when he was possessed 
of half as many camels as a modern king of Persia. 

The king of Persia being in Mazanderari in the year 
1676, the 'rartars set upon the camels of the king in the 
month of February, and took three thousand of them, 
which was a great loss to him, for he has but seven 
thousand in all, if their number should complete: 
especially considering that it was winter, when it was 
difficult to procure others in a country which was a 
stranger to commerce, and their importance, these 
beasts carrying all tlic baggage ; for wliich reason they 
are called the ships of Persia#” Chardin. 

Harmek, vol. ii. p, 436. 



No. 956. — i. 5. When the days of their feasting Xiiere 
gone about.] The feasting continued till they had been 
at each other’s house in turn. Something like this is 
practised by the Chinese^ who have their co-fraternities, 
which they call the brotherhood of the month ; this 
consists of thirty, according to the number of days 
therein, and in a circle they go every day to eat at 
one another’s houses by turns. If one man have not 
convenience to receive the fraternity in his own house, 
he may provide for it at another ; and there are many 
public-houses very well provided for this purpose. 
Semedds Hist, of China^ part i. c. 13, 

No. 957. — i. 20. And shaved his head.] Among tlie 
Jews and neighbouring nations, it was an usual sign of 
mourning to shave the head. This was the practice of 
Job: and in Jer. xli. 5. we read of fourscore men who 
were going to lament the desolations of Jerusalem, 
having their beards shaven, and their clothes rent. It 
was also usual among the Persians, (^^uint. Curt, de 
Gesiis Alexand. 1. x. c. 5. § 17.) Suetonius in his life of 
Oaligula observes, that on the death of Ca;sar Germa- 
nicus some barbarous nations at war among themselves 
and with the ilomans agreed to a cessation of hostili- 
ties, as if their grief had been of a domestic nature, 
and on an occasion which alike concerned them both ; 
he adds, Regulos quosdam (ferunt) barbam posuisse et 
uxoriim capita rasisse ad indicium maximi liictus. See 
also Jer. vii. 29. Micah i. 16. Isaiah vii. 20. 

No. 958. — ii. 4, Skin for skin,ycay all that a man 
hathy will he give for his life.] Before the invention of 
money, trade used to be carried on by barter ; that is, 
by exchanging one commodity for another. The men 
who had been hunting in the woods for wild beasts 
would carry their skins to market, and exchange tliein 
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with the armourer for so many bows and arrows. As 
these traffickers were lialdc to he robbed, tliey some- 
times agreed to give a party of men a share for de- 
fending them, and skins were a very ancient tribute: 
with tliem they redeemed their own shares of property 
.and their lives. It is to one or both of these customs 
tliat these words allude, as a proverb. 

Biblical Researches^ vol. ii. p. 88. 

No. 959. — ii. 10. Thou speakest as one of the foolish 
•women speakethi] Sanctius thinks that Job i*eft*rs to 
the Idumran women, who, like other heiithens, when 
their gods did not please them, or they coulil not ob- 
tain of them wlyit they desired, would reproach and 
cast them away, and throw them into the fire, ortho 
water, as the Persians arc said to do. 

No. 960. — iii. I. After this opened Joh his inoulh.] 
It is to he observed, says Mr. Rlackxvdl^ (Inquiry into 
the. Life of Horner^ p. 43.) that the Turks, Anibiaus, 
and Indians, and in general most of the inhabitants of 
the East, are a solitary kind of peoj)le ; they sjieak but 
seldom, and never long without emotion. Speaking is 
a matter of moment among such people, as we may 
gather from their usual introductions : for, before they 
deliver their thoughts, they give notice by saying, 
1 will open my mouth ; as here, that is, unloose their 
tongue. It is thus in Homer, Hesiod, and Orpheus : 
and thus also Virgil: 

■ ■■■ — fincm dedit ore loquendi. JEn. vi. 76. 

He made an end of speaking with his mouth. 

No. 96 i. — iii. 3. Let the day perish wherein 1 was 
bomi] The Greeks had theii* and the Ro- 

mans their dies wfausti ; that is, certain days which 
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had been distinguished by some great calamity; on 
which, therefore, they did not indulge themselves in 
any mirth of pleasure, and expected no good event to 
happen to them. Tacitus relates (Annal, lib. xiv § 12.) 
that the senate, to flatter Nero, decreed, ut dies natalis 
Agrippina inter nefastos esset. 

No. 962. — iii. 12. iVhy did the knees prevent mef] 
This is not to be understood of the mother ; but either 
of the midwife, who received the new-born infant into 
her lap, or of the father, as it was usual for him to 
take the child upon his knees as soon as it was born, 
Gen. I. 23. I’his custom obtained amongst the Greeks 
and Romans. Hence the goddess JLevana had her 
name, causing the fatlier in this way to own the child. 

Gill, in loco. 

No. 963. — iv. 19. Which are crushed before the 
vwth.'] It is probable that this means a moth- worm, 
which is one state of tiie creature alluded to. It is first 
enclosed in an egg, from whence it issues a worm, and 
after a time becomes a complete insect, or moth. The 
following extracts from Niebuhr may throw light On 
this passage, that man is crushed by so feeble a thing 
as a worm. “ A disease very common in Yemen is the 
attack of the Guiney-worm, or the P^ena Afedinatsis, 
as it is called by the physicians of Europe. This dis- 
ease is supposed to be occasioned by the use of the putrid 
waters, whic)i people are obliged to drink in several 
parts of Yemen ; and for this reason the Arabians 
always pass winter, with the nature of which they are 
unacquainted, through a linen cloth, before drinking 
it. Where one unfortunately swallows any of the eggs 
of this insect, no immediate consequence follows : but 
after a considerable tin^e, the worm begins to shew 
itself tlirough the skin. Our physician, Mr. Cramer, 
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was, within a i‘e\v days of his death, attacked by five of 
these worms at once, although tins was more than live 
months after we had left Arabia. In the isle of Kan k 
I saw a Fnmcli officer named Lc Page^ who, after a 
long and difficult journey performed on foot and in an 
Indian dress, between Pondicherry and Surat, ihrougli 
the iieart of India, was busy extracting a worm out of 
his body. He supposed that he had got it by drinking 
bad water in the country of the Marattas. 

This disorder is not dangerous, if tlie person iifll^cted 
can extract the worm without breaking it. With this 
view it is rolled on a small bit of wood as it comes out 
of the skin. It is slender as a thread, and two or tinve 
feet long. It gives no pain as it makes its way out of 
the body, unless what may be occasioned by the care 
which must be taken of it for some weeks. IT uii- 
luckily it be broken, it then returns into the body, and 
the. most disagreeable consecjueiices ensue, palsy, a 
gangrene, and sometinjes death.'’ 

Scripture Ulus I, Expos, Imlc.v, 

No. 9n4, — V. 23. For thou shall he in league wilh 
the stvnc'i o1 the field.] It has been supposed that tiie.^e 
words refer to a custom called scopilism, wliicrh is thus 
dv ‘scribed by Van Pigment and lleynutn^ f't'ruvtls^ 
vol. ii. p. I . 'in.) ‘‘ In the province of Arabia there is a 
crime called trKVKihtfTiLOQy or fixing of stones; it being 
a frequent practice among them to place stones in tlu! 
grounds of Uiose witlj whom they are at varianee, as a 
warning that any person wdio dares to till that lield 
should infallibly he slain by the contrivance of tliosc 
who placed the stones there.” I'liis malicious pradiee 
is thought to have had its origin in Arabia Petra a. See 
2 Kings id. \i)y 25. 

No. S)65. — vii. 19. Let me alone till I S'xallox dou n 
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my spittle,^ This is a proverb among the Arabians to 
the present day, by yrhich they understand, Give me 
leave to rest after my fatigue. This is the favour which 
Job complains is not granted to him. There are two 
instances which illustrate the passage (quoted by Schul- 
temj in Hariraes^s Narratives^ entitled the Assembly. 
One is of a person, who, when eagerly pressed to give 
an account of his travels, answered with impatience, 
** Let me swallow down my spittle, for my journey hath 
fatigued me.” The other instance is of a quick return 
made to one who used that proverb, Suffer me,” said 
the person importuned, to swallow down my spittle:” 
to which his friend replied, You may if you please 
swallow down even Tigris»and Euphrates that is, take 
what time you please. Biblical RcsearcheSy vol. i. p. 84. 

No. 966. — ix. 18. He will not suffer me to take my 
breath.] Dr. Gill is of opinion that in these words 
there is an allusion to the hot burning winds, which 
prevailed in the eastern countries ; and which some- 
times blew so strong as almost to take away a man’s 
breath. Thevenot (Travels^ parti, b. 1. c. 34.) reports, 
that between Suez and Cairo they liad for a day’s time 
and more so hot a wind, that they were forced to turn 
their backs to it to take breath. 

No. 967. — xvi. 9. He gnasheih upon me with his 
teeih.] Homer describing Achilles arming to revenge 
the death of Patroclus, among other signs of indigna* 
tion mentions the grinding of his teeth ; 

Ta X 0 U o^oWftiy /xcy VfXf. H. xix. 365. 

Grief and revenge his furious heart inspire. 

His glowing eye-balls roll with living 6re: 

He grinds his teeth^ and, furious with delay, 

O’erlooki th* embattrtr host, sad hopes the bloody day. 

For*. 
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Thus in Virgily Hercules is described furcns animisy 
tlcutilms infrcndensy niginpr in mind, and gnashing his 
teeth. ^ ji' fi, vii'u 22S.) 8o also Polyphemus : 

Dcniibus infrcndcns gcmitu. yliu, iii. (56'4. 

No. 9ns. — xvii. 9. lie that hath dean hands.'] The 
idea here suggested is that of purity and holiness. 
Porphyry deserves, that in the Leontian mysteries the 
initiated had their hands washed with honey, instead of 
water, to intimate that they were to keep their hands 
piircj from all wickedness and mischief ; honey being of 
a cleansing nature, and preserving other things from 
corruption. 

• 

No. 969. — xviii. 4. Shall the earth be forsaken for 
thee? and shall the rock he removed out of its place?] 
When the Orientals would reprove the pride or arro- 
gance of any person, it is common for them to desire 
him to call to mind how little and contemptible he and 
every mortal is, in these or similar apophthegms : 

What tliouc^li Mahonmicd were dead, 

His imams (or niinisurs) conducted the affairs of the nation. 

The univcr^e shall not fall for his sake. 

The world does not subsist for one man alone. 

Lo w T h’s Lect, ( Gregorys Translat.) Yol. ii. p. 420, 

No, 970.-— xviii. 15. Brimstone shall be scattered 
upon his habitation.] Schcuchzer (Physic. Suer. vol. iv. 
p. 709.) is of opinion that this expression refers to the 
lustration of iiouses with sulphur, to drive away dae- 
mons, remove impurity, and make them fit to dwell in : 
( Homer y Od, xxii. propefaicm) but others think it is 
to be undcr.stood of the burning of sulphur in houses at 
funerals, lo testify and exaggerate mourning. Livy 
mentions this practice as usual amongst the Homans, 
lib. XXX. c. 15. 
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No. .971. — xxi. .33. The clods of the valley shall be 
sweet unto him.] 'Fhese words seem to suppose that 
the person bilricd in a grave may partake in some re- 
spects of the prosperous state of the tomb whicli con- 
tains him. Such aji idea seems to have been indulged 
by Snluin Amurath the Great, who died in 1450. 

Presently after Ins death, Mahomet his soiine, for 
fearc of some innoiiation to be made at home, raised 
tlie siege, and returned to Iladrianoplc : and afterwards 
with great solemnitie buried bis dead body at the west 
side of Prusa in the suburbs of the citie, where he now 
lietli, in a chappcll without any roofe, his graue no- 
thing dilfering from the manner of the common Turks; 
which they say he couiiuaiided to be done in his last 
will, tliat the ni(*rcie. and blessing of God (as he 
termed it) might come vuto him by the sliining of the 
sumie and moone, and falling of the raine and dew of 
heauen upon his graue.” Knolles’s Hist, of the 
Turk's^ p. 33 'J. 


No. 972. — xxvii. 21. The cast-mnd carrieth him 
aivay^ and ht departeth ; and as a stonn hurleth him out 
of his plaee.] 'The ancients were persuaded that some 
persons were carried away by storms and whirlwinds. 
Jlomer gives us an instance of this, making one ex- 
ciuim, 

Snatch me, yc whirlwinds, far from human race, 

TossM through the void illimitable space, Odyss. b. xx. 

Sec also Isaiah xli. 16, 

No. 973. — xxix, 3. IVhen his candle shone upon my 
head.] The houses of Kgypt, according to Maillet, 
are never without lights in tlie night-time. If such 
were the ancient custow not only bf Kgypt, but of the 
neighbouring countries of Judea and Arabia, it will 
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strongly illustrate tins jiassage. Mr. Scott, however 
thinks that tliere is prahably an allusion to the lainps^ 
which hung from the ceiling in the ha lujueting- rooms 
of the wealthy Arabs ; not unlike what Virgil luvntions 
in the palace of Dido, 

- — — dcpcndfiu lytimi laqucaiibus aurci* 

liHcnsi. jJln, i. 730 . 

From eiUlfd roofs depending lamps display 
Moctiirnal beams that imitate the day. Dryoen. 

No. 974'. — xxix. 7. When I prepared imj seat in the 
street.^ Jol> here speaks of himself as a civil nuigis- 
trate, as a jiulgeppoii the bench, who had a seat erected 
for him to sit upon whilst he was hearing and trying 
causes : and this w'as set up in the street, in the open 
air, bt'fore the gate of the city, where great numbers 
might be convened, and hear and see justice done. 
The Arabs to this day bold their courts of justice in 
an open place, under the heavens, as in a field, or a 
market-place. Sec NordeiCs Travels in Egypt y vol. ii. 
p. 140. 

No. 915. — xxix. 8. The aged arose, and stood up. 

This is a most elegant description, and exhibits most 
correctly that great reverence and respect which was 
paid even by the old and decrepit, to the holy man in 
j)assing along the streets, or when he sat in public. 
They not only rose, which in men so oy and infirm 
was a great mark of distinction, but they stood ; they 
continued to do it, though even the attempt was so dif- 
ficult.” Lowth’s Lect. vol. ii. p. 412. 

No. 97C. — xxix. 19. The dew lay all night upon my 
branch.'] ’It is well known that intlie hot eastern countries, 
where it rarely rains during the summer months, the 

o 2 
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copious (lows which fall there during the night contri- 
jjuto greatly to the nourishment of vegetables in ge- 
neral. This dew,’* says liassclquist, speaking of t\ui 
excessively hot vv«;atli(a* in Kgypt, “ is particularly ser- 
vic(iablc to the trees, which would otherwise never be 
able to resist this heat ; but with this assistance tliey 
thrive well and blossom, and ripen their fruit.” Tra- 
vels^ p. 

No. 977. — XXX. 4. Who ait up malloxi's by the bushes, 
aynljiiuiper roots for their meat.] Biddulph fCollec- 
i ion of Ifya^cs and Travels from the Library of the 
Karl of Oxford, p. 807.) says he “ saw many poor 
pcoi)lo gathering mallows and three-leaved grass, and 
ask(xl iheni what they did with it : they answered, it 
was ail their I’ood ; and that tlicy boiled it, and did cat 
it. "J’hcn we took pity on them, and gave tiunn bread, 
whicli tliey received very joyfully, and blessed God 
that there was bread in tiie world.” 

Haumer, vol. iii. p. 16 G. 

No. f)78. — XXX, 2?j. Death, the house appointed for 
all liiinp^,] 'I'liose expressions in which the grave is 
describixl as the. house appointed for all living ; the long 
home of man; and the everlasting habitation', are ca- 
pable of much illustration from anti(]uity. Mont- 
FAi/coiv .says, We observed in the fifth volume of 
our Antiquity a torn!) styled quietoriiim, a resting-place. 
*^uiescere, rest, is often said of the dead in epitaphs. 
Thus we (ind in an ancient writer a man speaking of 
his iiiast(?r who had be(?n long dead and buried, cujus 
ossa bene quiescant ; may his boiu*s rest in peace. Wc 
have an instance of tlie like kind in an inscri])tion in 
Grater (p. 69G.) and in another (p. 594.) sibi re-- 
quictoriuin he made hiihself a resting-place. 

I'iii.s resting-j)lace is c illed frc(|ucntly too an eternal 
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house. In Iiis lifc-tiinc ho built, himself an eternal 
house, says one epitaph. He made liiiuself an eternal 
house with his patrimony, says another. He thoui»'ht 
it better (says another) to build himself an eternal 
house, than to desire his heirs to do it. 'I’lu y tlujuoht 
it a misfortune when the bones and ashes of ilie dead 
were removed from their place, as ima^inini>: thi* tlead 
snirered something by th(‘ removal of I heir bones, 
"i his notion occasioned all those precautions used for 
tiic safety of their tombs, and the curses ilu*y laid 
on those who removed tlimn.’* 

No. 979 . — xxxi. 20. The. Jli'cce of my sheep.] It 
was common in^ Judea, and possil>ly in t>ther eastern 
countries, to clothe their sheep to keep tliinr wool 
clean from dirt and filth. Horace sei-ms to allude to 
this custom when, sjicaking of the 'I’arentinc sheep, he 
says, 

Dulcc pc'llilis ovlbus (Jalcsi 

I'lumcn. lb ii. Od, G. 

This practice was unquestionably desigru'd to enhaiu c 
thii value of the fleece, and nmder the wool its(Jf more 
usel’nl and (excellent. 

No. 980. — xxxii. 21. Neither let one give /latter 
titles unto 7nan.] The Hebrew word liere used signiiies 
to surname, or more properly to call a [jcrson by a 
name which does not strictly belong to hnn, and that 
generally in compliment or flattery. Mr. Scott, on this 
passage informs us from Pococke^ that “ the Arabs 
make court to their superiors by carefully avoiding to 
address them by their proper names, instead of wliicfi 
they salute them with some title or epithet expressive of 
respect.” 
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No. 981. — xxxvii. 22. Fair weather cometh out of 
the north.'] The Hebrew word for fair weather is ren- 
dered by the LXX. xpuaituynyldy gold-coloured 

clouds. All old Greek tragedian, (pioted by Giotius, 
speaks of X^vffcavog the gilded ether. Varro uses 

the phrase aurescit aer, the air is gilded. The poets 
abound with passages comparing the solar orb or light 
to gold. Thus Virgil^ Georg, i. 232, ealls the sun 
aureusy or golden : and Milton^ Par. Lost, b. iii. 572, 
mentions 

The golden sun in splendor likest heav’n : 

And Thomsojiy in his description of a summer’s morn- 
ing, introduces, ^ 

— — fhe mountain’s brow 

lUnmdxi'iih Jiuid gold. Summer^ lin, 83. 

No. 982. — xli. 7. Or his head with fsh spears?] 
The Hebrew root of the word rendered fish-spears 
seems to have no connection in sense with spears. The 
Hebrew phrase ina}" mean to msert, place, or set in ; the 
Chaldee Tjirgmn on this verse runs literally thus: Is it 
possible that thou shouldst place his skin in the booth , 
and his head in the shed or hut for fish? Agreeably to 
this idea the whole verse may refer, as Gusset has ob- 
served, to the fishermen’s custom of hanging up in 
their huts the skins or heads of the strange or monstrous 
fishes they had taken ; avS hunters did those of wild 
4)casts, and our fox-hunters still nail up against the 
stable door the heads of the foxes they have killed. 

Parkhurst’s Htb. Lex. p. 614. ed. 4. 

No. 983. — xli. 20. Out of his nostrils goeth smoke as 
out of a scething-pot or caldron.] This last word is 
usually translated a rush or a bulrush, and may pro- 
bably refer to an ancient custom in the East of placing 
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dishes of food on mats. ITAnieux says (ro\h dans la 
Pill, p, 2*).) that a supper, which the inlKihitants of a 
Tillage in Palestine prepared for him, consisted of fried 
fish, (‘ggs, rice, &c. placed upon a mat, or a round 
tabic made of straw stitched together. If the word 
rendered a caldron in this passage have this meaning, it 
gives a very natural sense to the text, and is much 
more intelligible than the idea whieli some have at- 
tached to it. llAUMEIt, vol. i. p. '5 j9. 

No. 984. — xlii. 14. And he called the name of ths 
first Jemima,] To vary names l)y substituting a word 
similar in sound is very prevalent in the Kast. Tho 
following extract from Sir Phomas Roc (|). 425.) is a 
striking example'of this (tircumstance. “ 'Pb^‘y s|)eak 
very much in honour of Moses, wlioin they (!all Moosa 
calim AUa^ Moses the publisher of the mind of God : 
.no of Abraham, whom they call Ibrahim carim Alla^ 
Abraham tin*, honoured, or the friend, of God: so of 
Ishmael, whom they call Ismaly tiic sacrifice of (iod : 
so of Jacob, whom they- call Acob, tlu^ blessing of God ; 
so of Joseph, whom they call £esoff\ the betrayed for 
God: so of David, whom they call the lover 

and |)raiser of God: so of Solomon, whom they call 
SdjjmoUj the wisdom of God : all expressed in short 
Arabian words, which they sing in ditties, unto their 
particular remembrances. Many men are called by 
these names: others arc called Mahiuud, or Chaari, 
which signifies the moon ; or Krista, which signifies a 
star. And they call their women by the lufTiies of spices 
or odours; or of pearls or precious stones; or else by 
other names of pretty or pleasing signification. So 
Job called his daughters.” 
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. No. 935.— PSALM xviii. 33. 

lie viakeih vuj feet like hinds' feet. 

This was reckoned a very honourable qualification 
amongst the ancient warriors, who, as they generally 
fought on foot, were enabled by their agility and swift- 
ness speedily to run from place to place, to give orders, 
attack their enemies, defend their friends, or for any 
other purposes the service might require of them. 
Achilles was 'koIuq mv^y swift-footed. FirgU's Nisus is 
hyperbolical ly dcscribcjd, 

Et vciuis et fulminis ocior alis. jEn. v. 

It was one of the warlike Camilla's excellences that she 
was able 


Cursu pedum praevertere ventos. jEn, vii. 

See also 2 Sam. i. 23. 1 Chron. xii. 8, 

No. 986. — xviii. 34. He teacheth my hands to waVy 
so that a how of steel is broken by mine annsJ] This was 
an argument of great strength. Thus in the story of 
the bow of Ulysses, which none of the suitors were able 
to draw, it is said, 

So the gicat master drew the mighty bow. 

And drew with case : one hand aloft display’d 
ThP bending horns, and one the string essay’d. 

Odyss, lib. xxi. 409. 

When Ulysses had thus bent his bow, and shot the 
arrows through the ringtsj he glories, and says to his 
son Telcniachus, 
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< Nor have I wroiu^h! thee shame ; 

Nor errM this hand uufaithi'ul to its aim; 

Nor prov’d tin.* toil too hard; nor h.tvt* 1 lost 

That ancient vigor, once my pride and hoasi, ToPE, 

Herodotus tells us that when rainhyses sent his spioji 
into the country of Ethiopia, tlie kino of that country, 
well understanding the intention of their coming, said 
to tlumi, when the Persians can easily draw hows of this 
largeness, then let them invade tlie Ethiopians, lie then 
unstrung the bow and gave it them to carry to their 
master. (Thalia 21.) 

No. xix. 5. Which is as a bridci^room coming 
out of his chamber^] Marriages among tlie HehrcAvs 
were performed with great pul)lic r(‘joicings. Among 
other rites then in wsc Jiuxtorf (Sjjnagoifa Jud.J informs 
us, that it was usual for a tent or canopy to be pitched 
in the open air, in which tlu* bride and bridegroom met; 
and the bride being delivered to the bridegroom, tluy 
came forth with great pomp and joy. 

No. 988. — xxiii. 5. Thou a nointest mij head with oilJ\ 
The Psalmist here alludes to the custom of eastern 
countries at feasts in anointing the heads of the guests 
will) oil. Eccl.ix. 7,8. Matt. vi. 17. On certain occasions 
the head was anointed, as well as other parts of the 
kody. Hence Propertius, 

Torque iavet nostras spica Cilissa comas. Lil>. i^'. cl. v.T*!. 

In the time of Homer it was usual both to wash and 
anoint before meals not tlie head only, but the feet also. 
(Iliad X. 577.) See Luke vii. 38, 46. It is s[)oken 
of as an ancient custom by Aristophanes ( Vesp. p. 473. ) 
for daughters to anoint the fect^f their parents after they 
had washed them. 
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No. 089. — xxiii. 5. Thou anoiniest my head with oil: 
my cup runueth over.'] In the East the people frequently 
anoint their visitors with some very fragrant perfume; 
and give them a cup or a glass of some choice wune, 
which tliey are careful to fill till it runs over. The first 
was designed to shew their love and respect ; the latter 
to imply that while the)^ remained there, they should 
have an abundance of every thing. To something of 
this kind the Psalmist probably alludes in this passage. 

No. 990. — xxvi. 6 . Iwili wash my hands in innocence^ 
so will J compass thine altar, 0 Lord.] It was usual 
for the priests to go round the altar,, when they had laid 
the sacrifice upon it, and bound it to the horns of it at 
the four corners, and there sprinkled and poured out 
the blood, Ps. xliii. 4. in order to which they washed 
their hands. In the worship of the heathen, the same 
ceremony was performed before the commencemetit of 
the service; so Tibullus: 

——Puri cum veste venite, 

£t manibus puris sumitc foniis aquam. Lib. ii. EU 1 . 13. 

But come ye pure, in spotless garbs arrayM, 

For you the solemn festival is made : 

Come, follow thrice the victim round the lands. 

In running water purify your hands. Grainger. 

No. 99 1 . — xxviii. 2. When I l^^t up my hands toward 
thy holy oracle.] Lifting up the hands was a gesture 
commonly UBcd in prayer by the Jews. There arc 
many instances to prove that it was practised by the 
heathens also. Sec Homer, 11. v. 174, So also Horace: 

Ccclo siispinas si tulcris manus 

Eascente lunA B. iii. Od. 23. 1. 

« 

Other instances may be found in Virgil, Mu. ii. and x. 
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No. 992. — XXX. Title. A psalm ami so7ig at the 
dedication of the. house of David. ^ It was cointnon 
when any person had finished a lionsc and ontiTctl into 
it, to celebrate it with great rejoicing, aiul kec^p a festival 
to which his friends were invited, and to peiiorin some 
religious ceremonies to secure the protection of heavem. 
Thus, when the second temple was finislu'd, the priests, 
and Invites, and the rest of the captivity, kept the 
dedication of the house of God with joy, and oftered 
numerous sacrifices, Ezra vi. 16. We read in the New 
Testament of the feast of the dedication, appointed by 
Judas Maccabaius in memory of the purification and 
restoration of the temple of Jerusalem, after it had been 
dtd'iled and laid in ruins by Antiochus Epipliaiies; and 
celebrated annually, to the time of its destruction by 
Titus, by sok^mn sacrifices, music, songs, and hymns 
to the praise of God ; and feasts, and every thing that 
could give the people pleasure, for eight days succes* 
sively. (Josephus Ant. I. xii. § 7.) lliis was customary 
even amongst private persons. Dcut, xx. .5. The 
Konians also dedicated their temples and their theatres. 
(Suet. Octav. c. xliii. § 13.) So also they acted with 
respect to their statues, palaces, and houses. 

Chandler’s Life of David^ vol. ii. p. 8. 

No. 993. — xxxii. 4. My moisture is turned into the 
drought of summer.'] In England and the neighbour- 
ing countries it is common for rain to fall in all months 
of the year. But it is not so in the rx*vanL Egypt has 
scarce any rain at all, and Dr. Shaw affirms that it is as 
uncommon in what they call at Algiers the De.sert, wliicb 
is the most southern part of that country, lliese, 
however, arc peculiar cases. Rain indi.scriminatcly in 
the winter months, and none at all in the summ(;r, is 
what is most common in the East. Jacobus de Vilriaco 
assures us it is thus in J udea \ for he observes that ‘ ‘ light- 
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ning and thunder are wont, in the western countries, to 
be in the summer, but happen in the Holy Land in 
winter. In the summer it seldom or never rains there: 
but in winter, though the returns of rain are not so 
frequent, after they begin to fall they pour down for 
three or four days and nights together as vehemently as 
if they would drown the country.” (Gesta Dei per 
Francos^ vol. i. p. 1097.) The withered appearance 
of an eastern summer, which is very dry, is doubtless 
what the Psalmist refers to when he says, my moisture 
is turned into the drought of summer. The reference is 
not to any particular year of drought, but to what com- 
monly occurs. Harmer, vol. i. p. 6. 

I 

No. 994. — XXXV. 6. Let their way be dark and 
slippeiyi] 'rhis is an allusion to some of the valleys in 
the land of Palestine, which were dark, and the roads 
in them very smooth and slippery, MaundveWs Travels^ 

p.7. 

No. 99.^.^ — XXXV. 7. They have hid for thee their 
net in a /;//.] 'l"his is said in allusion to the custom of 
digging pits, and putting nets into them, for the purpose 
of catching wild beasts; they were covered with straw, 
or dust, or such like things, that they might not be 
discerned. 


No. 996. — XXXV. 16. With hypocritical mockers in 
feasts,] This may probably refer to some of Saul’s 
courtiers, who were parasites and flatterers, and made 
it their business at Saul’s table and in their ba^quetings 
to mock at David. They were hypocritical mockers of 
ox for a piece of breads as it may be rendered: the same 
word is used for a pasty or cake, and for flatterers : 
they usetl at their feasts to throw a pasty baked with honey 
to parasites. Weemse’s Christ. %«.!, i. c. 6. p. 209, 
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No. 991. — xlv. 9. Kvi^s* daughters wre among thy 
honourable •u'omen ; upon thy nght hand did stand the 
queen m gold of OphirJ\ It was tlie custom anciently 
in the East, and it is still among the Turkish princes, 
to have one among their many wives superior to all the 
rest in dignity. Lad}" M. IV. Montagu tells us, (vol. ii. 
p. 15<).) that she learnt from the Sultana Haliten, favour- 
ite of the late emperor Mustapiia, that the tirst those 
princes made choice of was always alter the first in 
rank, and not the mother of the eldest son, as other 
writers woukl make us believe. *See also 2 Chron. xi. 
21 , 22. 2 Chron. xv. 16. 

Nil. 9f)S. — Iv". 17. Evening y and morning y and at 
noon wilt I pray !\ The fre(|ucncy and the particular 
seasons of prayer are circumstances chielly connected 
with the situation and disposition of such us habituate 
themselves to this exercise. But from a singular con- 
formity of practice in persons remote both as to age and 
place it appears probable that some idea must have 
obtained generally, that it was expedient and acccptubic 
to pray three times every day. Such was the practice of 
David, and also of Daniel (see ch. vi. 10.) and as a pa- 
rallel, though, as far as connected witli an idolatrous sys- 
tem, adifl'erent case, we are informed that “ it is an in- 
variable rule with theBrahmins to perforin their devotions 
three times every day: at sun-rise, at noon, and at sun- 
set.” Maurice’s Indian Antiquities y vol. v. p. 129. 

No. 999. — Ivii. 4. And their tongue a sharp sword.] 
There was a sort of swords called Lingula y because in 
the shape of a tongue. A. Gcll. Noel. Attic. 1. x. c. 25. 

No. 1000. — Iviii. 5. The voice of charmers.] Whether 
any man ever possessed the po»ver to enchant or charm 
adders and serpents; or whetlier those who pretended to 
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do so profited only by popular credulity, it is certain that 
a favourable opinion of magical power once existed. Nu- 
merous testimonies to this purpose may be collected from 
ancient writers. Modern travellers also afford their evi- 
dence. Mr. Browne (in his Travels in Africa^ p. 83. ) thus 
describes the charmers of serpents. Roraeili is an open 
place of an irregular form, where feats of Juggling are 
performed. The charmers of serpents seem also worthy 
of remark, their powers seem extraordinary. The 
serpent most common at Kahira is of the viper class, 
and undoubtedly poisonous. If one of them enter a 
house, the charmer is sent for, who uses a certain form 
of words. I have seen three serpents enticed out of the 
cai)in of a ship lying near the shore. The operator 
handled them, and then put them into a bag. At other 
times I have seen tlie serpents twist round the bodies of 
these psylii in all directions, without having had their 
fangs extracted or broken, and without doing thdm any 
injury. 

There a ppears to have been a method of charming 
serpents by sounds, so as to render tliem tractable and 
harmless. The ancients expressly ascribe the incanta- 
tion of serpents to the human voice. Thus in Apollonius 
Jthodius (lib. iv. b. 147.) Medea is said to have soothed 
the monstrous serpent or dragon, which guarded the 
golden lieece, with her sweet voice. And the laying of 
that dragon to sleep is by Ovid ascribed to the words 
tittered by Jason : 

Verbaqte ter dixit placidos facieniia somnos, 

Somnus in ignotos ocules subrepit. Metam, 1. vii. ] 53. 

So Virgil attributes the like effects on serpents to the 
•song, as well as to the touch of the enchanter. 

Viperco generi ct gravitcr spirantibus hydris 
Spargere, qui somnos dlintdque manilque solebat, 

Mukcbatque iras, ct morsus arte levabat. Aifi. vii. 1. 753. 
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Ills wand and holy words the viper’s rage 
And vcnoin'd wound of serpents could assuage. Dry DEN. 


No. 1001. — Ixiv. 3. And bend their bows to shoot 
their arrowsy even hitter wordsi] This appears to be 
ail allusion to the practice of fixing letters in arrows, 
and shooting or directing tlicni where it was desired 
they should fall and be taken up. Tiinoxeniis and 
Artabazus sent letters to one another in this way at 
the siege of I’otida a. 'i'hus the Jews miy Sliebna and 
Joab sent letters to Sennacherib, acquainting him that 
all Israel were willing to make peace with him, but 
flezekiah would not suiler them. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1002. — Ixviii. 24. They have seen thy gofnjfSy 
O (tody even the /Koines of my Gody my kingy in the 
sanctuary,] Instead of tlie word goingSy Dr. Ilu7*dis 
( Dissertations on Psalm and Prophecy y p. 68.) substi- 
tutes that of processionsy referring to the custom of the 
i'igyptians at the overflowing of the Nile, fie observes 
that the Hood of Kgvpt, like that of Palestine, w;w 
autumnal, and both may be ascribed to the same perio- 
dical rains. The ceremonies also observed in lOgypt 
during the swelling of the Nile, and when it had attained 
its happiest height, as frequently alluded to by the 
sacred writers, were perfectly similar to those of the 
Hebrews. To tlic present day, we are informed by 
IrwiUy (Travelsy vol. i. p. 307.) that at the first visible 
rise of the river the female chorus, singing and dancing 
to the sound of instruments, goes in procession by 
night to the stream. In veneration of the benevolent 
power who thus dispenses annually the blessings of 
plenty, 't not only praises him till it reaches the brink 
of the flood, but even bathes in its waters, to express 
the most unbounded adoration* The very same custom 
manifestly prevailed when the infant Moses was found 
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floating upon the river. For it is not sufficient to say 
with our translators, that when the daughter of Pharaoh 
went down to the flood, her maidens walked along by 
die river-side. The word which expresses their motion 
is always used by the sacred writers to describe the ac- 
tion of the chorus; as the Psalmist explains it in these 
words. Hurdis on Psalm and Prophecy^ p. 68. 

No. 1003. — Ixviii. 25. The singers went before The 
same custom prevailed also amongst the Gentiles in their 
solemn processions : for both before and after, as well 
as during the time of their libations and sacrifices, they 
sang hymns in praise of their respective deities: and 
when th(^y celebrated tlie supposed advent of their gods 
at partie.idar times, it was with tlic greatest demonstra- 
tions of joy, with dancing, music; and songs. (See 
Callimachus^ llij. in ApoL v. 12.) On this account they 
employed persons to compose these sorts of hymns; 
and that the singing of them might be performed with 
greater Imrmony and dignity, they chose for this reli- 
gious service jjorsoiis trained up to, and well skilled in, 
vocal music. For this employment they brought up 
children of both sexes, who marched in procession at 
their great festivals. Sec Horace^ Carmi. Sec, and 
CalulliiSy Carm, Sec, 

Chandler’s Life of David j vol. ii. p. 82. 

No. 1004. — Ixviii. 30. Rebuke the company of the 
spear Literally, rebuke the beast of the reeds ^ ’ 
or cancs. 'fnis in all probability means the wild-bo^, 
which is considered as destructive to the people of Israel, ^ 
Psalm Ixxx. 13. That wild-boars abound in marshes,- 
fens, and reedy places appears from Le Bruyn, who 
says, we were in a large plain full of canals, marshes, 
and bull-Tushes. This part of the country is infested 
by a vast number of wild-boars, that march in troops, 
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and destroy all the seed and fruits of tlie earth, and 
pursue their ravages as far as the entrance into the vil- 
lages. The inhabitants, in order to remedy this mischief, 
set fire to the rushes wliich afford them a retreat, and 
destroyed above fifty in that manner: but those that 
escaped the fiames spread themselves all round in such 
a manner, that the pe^oplc themselves were obliged to 
have recourse to flight, and have never disturbed them 
since for fear of drawing upon themselves some greater 
calamity. Thciy assun^d me that some of these creatures 
were as large as cows.” Travels^ vol. ii. p. G2. Sec also 
Apollonius^ lib. ii. 820. Virgil Ain, x. Ovid, Mctam, 
viii. Scripture Jllust, Expos, Index, 

• 

No. 1005. — Ixix. 21. In my thirst they gave me 
vinegar to drink.] The refreshing quality of vinegar 
cannot be doubted ; but a royal personage had reason to 
complain of his treatment in having this only presented 
to him to quench liis thirst, when it was only made use 
of by the meanest people. Pitts (p. (5.) tells us, that 
the foixl that he and the rest had when first taken by the 
Algerines was generally only five or six spoonfuls of 
vinegar, half a spoonful of oil, a few olives, with a 
small quantity of black biscuit, and a pint of water, a 
day. The juice of lemons is what those of higher life 
now use, and probably among the higher orders the 
juice of pomegranates might be usiid, to produce a 
grateful acidity. Harmxr, vol. i. p. 395. 

• 

No. 1006. — Ixxii. 9 — U- His enemies shall lick the 
dust,] In Mr. Hugh Boyds account of his embassy to 
the king of Candy in Ceylon, there is a paragraph which 
singularly illustrates this part of the Psalm; and shews 
the adulation and obsequious reverence, with which an 
ea«Jtcrn monarch is approached- • 

VOL. ir. p 
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Describing his introduction to the king, he says, 

The removal of the curtain was the signal of our 
obeumnccs. Mine, by stipulation, was to be only kneel- 
in* My companions immediately began the perform- 
ance of theirs, which were- in the most perfect degree 
of eastern humiliation. They almost literally licked the 
dust; prostrating themselves with their faces almost 
closC". to the stone floor, and throwing out their arms 
and legs; then rising on their knees, they repeated in 
a very loud voice a certain form of words of the most 
extravagant meaning that can be conceived : — that the 
head of the king t)f kings might reach beyond the sun ; 
that he might live a thousand years, &c.” 

Compare this with tlic passage of vSeripture now re- 
ferred to. He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 
and from Ihe river unto the ends of the earth. They 
that du’cll in the wilderness shall bow before him, and 
his enemies shall lick (he dust, i. e. the wild unconquered 
Arabians shall he brought to abject submission. This 
is beautifully emblematic of the triumph of Christ over 
those nations and individuals, whom it appeared impos- 
sible for the Gospel to subdue. The kin^s ofTarshisk 
and of the Isles shall bring presents : the kings of Sheba 
and Sebck shall offer gifts. Yea, all kings shall fall down 
before him ; all nations shall save him. 

No. 1007. — Ixxii. 16. They of the city shall flouHsh 
like grass of the earth.'] The rapidity with which grass 
grows in tlv^ I'ast is the idea here referred to. When 
the ground there hath been destitute of rain nine montlis 
together, and looks all of it like the barren sand in the 
deserts of Arabia, wdiere there is not one spire of green 
grass to be found, within a few days after those fat 
enriching showers begin to fall, the face of the earth 
there (as it were by a rfew resurrection) is so revived, 
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aiul as it were so renewed, its that it is presently covered 
all ovi*r with a pure jjrreen mantle.” Sir Thomas Ko£*t 
V oyage to Indhy p. 3h(). 

-If* 

No. 1(X)8. — Ixxv. S. For in the hand ^ the Lord 
tfm'c is a cup^ and the Tvine is red; it is full of mivtrre; 
find he poureth cut of the same : hut the dregs thertffy 
all the •wicked of the earth shall wrhig them cut and 
drink them.] At enteiiainments, when tliey drank 
healths, it was usual to drain the vesstd they drank out 
of as far as the sediment. So Thcocrilus : 

riUlrink 

d’ill to the lees the rosy bowl 1 sink. IJijL vii. S(>. Faw Kt s. 

And Horace : 

Ncc poti fterr tenus cadi. B. iii. Od. 15. 

St?e also Isaiah li. 17, 22. 

No. JOOH. — Ixxx. 17. Let thy hand he upon thcmaik 
of thy right hand.l^ If we w^oidd understand the genuine 
import of this jdirase, we must attend to a custom which 
obtained in Judea and other eastern countries. At 
meals the master of the feast placed the person whom 
lu'- loved best on his right hand, as a token of love and 
respect: and as they .sat on couclics, in thii intervaU 
between the dishes, when the master leaned upon his 
hd’t elbow, the man at his right Iiand, leqjiing also on 
his, would iiaturally repose his head on the master’s 
bosom; while at the same time the master laid his right 
hand on the favourite’s shoulder or side, in testimony 
of his favourable regard. See also John xxi. 20. 

Pirie’s fVorkSy vol. iii. p. 20. 

\o. 1010. — civ. 26. T/iere go (he skips; (here is 

f 2 
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that leviathan whom thou hast made to play therein.^ 
The terms of the original Hebrew are here so very 
strong, that we cannot doubt of the author’s intention 
to couch a figurative sense under the literal and more 
obvious acceptation of his expressions. Leviathan is 
unquestionably the prince and people of Egypt, ex- 
hibited under the apt emblem of their own crocodile. 
It is not unusual with the sacred writers to allude to that 
country under this formidable image. Compare Isaiah 
xxvii. 1. with Ezck. xxix. 3. If therefore it be here 
said literally of the great and wide waters to which the; 
Psalmist is pointing, there ships shall make procession^ 
that leviathan thou hast fashioned to perform the actions 
of his feast therein^ the author must ii^itend to speak of 
the rejoicings of the Egyptians at the height of their 
flood, rather than of the sports of. the leviathan, of 
which natural history affords no proof. The very term 
here applied is used to express the action of the multi- 
tude wluni Aaron celebrated the Egyptian feast of the 
golden calf, and they rose up to dance and sing before 
it. It is also used to denote the gestures of the tri- 
umphal procession of tlie Hebrews, tlie motions of the 
women who sung with timbrels, Saul hath slain his 
ihousandSf and David his ten thousands. That the 
Egyptians did anciently make processions by water to 
their temples, Herodotus bears witness. The feast of 
Bubastis, winch is mentioned by him as the greatest of 
the Egyptian feasts, commenced with a procession by 
water. He $ays that ‘‘ both men and women embark 
together, a vast multitude of each in every vessel ; some 
of tlie women being furnished with crotala, play with 
them, while some of the iiicii perform on the pipe, 
during the whole of the voyage. The remainder both 
of women and men sing and clap hands. This they 
particularly do when tlict draw near to any city. The 
women also at such times call upon the female inhabi- 
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tants of those cities severally to exert themselves, and 
they accordingly come forth and dance.” 

Hurdis’s Diss. p. 133. 

No. 1011. — cix. 24. Ml/ knees are weak through 
fasting ; and my fiesh faileth of fatness.^ A sentiment 
similar to that which is suggested by this passage, and 
expressed in words not very different, is to be met with 
in several ancient writc!rs. Thus Tryphiodorus^ (De- 
structionofTroy^ v. 2.52.) 

Ixst faint and wearied e’er the task, wai done, 

Stretch'd through the length of one revolving sun, 

Tlu ir knees might fail, by hunger’s force subdued, 

And sink, unUble to support their load. Merrick. 

Plautus j in his Curcnlio^ has taken notice of this effect 
of hunger. 

1 cnebrne oboriuntur, genua inediA succidunt. Ac. ii. $c. 3. 

So also Lucretius^ 

Kt fjuoniam non esi quasi quod suflTulciat artuf, 

Debile fit corpus, languescunt omnia membra; 

Brachia palpebrxquc cadunt, popliicsquc procumbunt. 

Lib. iv. l)4a. 

See i.evit. xxvi. 26. Ezek. iv. 16. 

No. 1012. — cxvi. 13. The cup of salvation.'] It has 
been observed that the expression, the cup of salvationy 
was at h^ast imitated by the Greeks in thei ^phrase, the 
bowl of liberty. It occurs in Tryphiodorus^ (Destruction 
of Troy) but is supposed to be borrowed from Homer ^ 
II. vi. 526. 

I'hese ills shall cease, whene'er by Jove’s decree 
We crown the bowl to heav’n and liberty. Popr, 

I'he free bowl, or bowl of liberty, was that in which 
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they made libations to Jupiter, after the recovery of 
their liberty. Aihmatis mentions those cups wliich the 
Greeks called ypafiiiceriiixeitTUiJLulay and were consecrated 
to the gods in consequenoe of some success. He gives 
us the inscription of one of this sort, which was MOS 
SQTHPOS. 

' No. 1013. — cxviii. 27. Bind the saorijice with cords 
even unto the horns of the altar,'] Luther would render 
this passage, adorn the feast with leaves: and others, 
bind on the feast-day branches^ as was usual on the- 
feast of Tabernacles, Levit. xxiii. 40. The lieathens 
used to strew their altars with green herbs and flowers, 
particularly vervain, 

Ramis tcgcrcni ut fromlcntihu* aras. 

/En, iii. 25. 


Sec also Ovid dc Trist, 1. iii. El. 13. 

No. 1014. — cxxix. 6. Let them be as the grass upon 
the house tops.] The tops of the houses in Judea were 
ftati and 80 grass grew upon them, being covered with 
plaister of terrace. As it was but small and weak, and, 
being on high was exposed ta- the scorching sun, was 
iOOfi withered, f Shawls Travehy p. 210.) Menochius 
says, that he saw such roofs in the island of Corsica, 
flat, and> having earth upon them, on which grass grew 
of its own ageord; but being burnt up in summer time 
by the sun, soon withered.* (De Republica Htb, 1. vii. 
c. 5. p. 666.) But what Olaus Magnus relates is extra* 
ordinary. He says, that in the northern gothic coun- 
tries they feed their cattle on the tops of houses, 
especially in a time of siege; that their houses are 
built of stone, high and ‘large, and covered with rafters 
of fir and bark of birch: on this is laid grass-earth, cut 
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out of the tielcls four-square, and sowed with barley or 
oats, so that their roofs look like tjrecMi meadow's: and, 
that what is sown, and the j^rass that grows thereon, 
may not wither before plucked up, they very dili- 
gently water it. f De Hit ti Gent. Seplent. 1. ix. c. 12.) 
Maundrell (Journey from Aleppo y p. 111-.) says, that 
these w'ords allude to the custom of phu;king up coni 
from the roots by handfuls, leaving the most fruitful 
fields as naked as if nothing had ever grown in them; 
and that this is done, that they may not lose* any of the 
straw, which is generally very short, aiid necessary 
for tlu* sustenance of their cattle, no hay being madi: 
in that countiy. 

No. 1013. — cxwii. IS. Upon his head shall the croicn 
flourish.] I'his idea seems to be tak(*nlVom the nature 
of the anciiMit crowns bestow'cd upon coiKjUerors. I^’riim 
the earliest pi‘riods of history the laurel, olivi‘, and 
ivy furnislied crowns to adorn the heads of heroes, who 
had eomjuered in the field of battle; gaineil the prizi* in 
the race; or perfonnetl some other important service to 
till*. pnl)lic. These were the dear-b(mglit rewards of the 
most heroic exploits of antiquity. This sets the pro- 
priety of tlui phrase in full view. I'he idea of a cK'wn 
of gold and jewels flourishing is at h ast minatnral; 
whereas tlourishing is natural to laund.s and oaks. Thesis 
were put upon the heads of the victors in full verdure,*’ 
Pirie’s JVorlrSy vol. iii. p. 124. 

No. 1016.— cxxxiii. 2. It is like the precious ointment 
upon the heady that ran down upon the heardy even 
Aaroiis heardy that went down to the skirts of his f(ar^ 
ments.] The manner of performing the ceremony of 
anointing the high priest has been particularly trans- 
mitted to us by the rahhinical«writers. They inform us 
that the oil was poured on the top of the priest’s head. 
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which was bare, so plentifully, as to run down his faco^ 
upon bis beard, to the collar (not the lower skirts) of his 
robe. It lias been said, that at the consecration of the 
high priest the unction was repeated seven days together, 
an opinion founded upon Exod. xxix. 29, 30. 

Jewish Ant, vol. i. p. 210. 

No. 1017. — cxxxvii. 9. Happy sludl he be that takelh 
and dasheth thy little ones against the stonesJ] This was 
an instance of cruelty frequently exercised in the sack- 
ing of towns. Tlius Isaiah (c. xiii. v. 16.) foretells to 
Babylon, that her children shall be dashed in pieces 
before her eyes by the Medcs. See also Hosea xiii. 16. 
So also ill Homer one exclaims^ 

My city burnt. 

My bleeding infants dash’d against the floor; 

'fhese 1 have yet to see, perhaps yet more. 

//. /9. V. 22, Pope. 

He also represents Andromache lamenting over Hector: 

Thou too, my son ! to barbarous climes shall go, 
sad companion of thy mother’s woe ; 

Driv’n hence a slave before the victor’s sword ; 

Condemn’d to toil for some inhuman lord : 

Or else some Greek, whose father press’d the plain. 

Or son, or brother, by great Hector sl^in, 

In Hector’s blood his vengeance shall enjoy. 

And hurl thee headlong from the tow'rs of Troy. 

//. xxiv. 732. Pope. 

No. 1018. — cxlix. 5. Let them sing al(md upon tlieir 
beds.'] Among some of the most celebrated of the 
ancients war was proclaimed by the ministers of reli.. 
gion, and military expeditions were opened by devout 
processions and public sacrifices. The 149th Psalm was 
doubtless composed on such an occasion. It was sung 
when David's army was marching out to war against 
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tte remnant of the devoted nations, and first went up 
in solemn procession to the house of God, there as it 
^cre to consecrate the arms he put into their hands. 
The ieds referred to, on which they were to sing aloud, 
were probably the couches on which they lay at the 
banquet attending their sacrifices ; which gives a noble 
sense to a passage on any other interpretation hardly 
intelligible. J)oddridg£*s lyof ' ks , vol. iii. p. 52 . 
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No. 1019.— PROVERBS i. 1. 

Proverbs. 

In those periods of remote antiquity, which may 
with the utmost propriety be styled the infancies of 
societies and nations, the usual, if not tlie only, mode 
of instruction was by detached aphorisms or proverbs. 
Human wisdom was then indeed in a rude and unfi- 
nished state : it was not digested, methodized, or re- 
duced to order and connection. Those who by genius 
and rcfiection, exercised in the school of cxperierscc, 
had accmmilatcMl a stock of knowledge, were desirous 
of reducing it into the most compendious form, and 
comprised in a few maxims those observatio^is which 
tliey apprehended most essential to human happiness. 
This mode of instruction was, in truth, more likely 
than any other to prove efficacious with men in a rude 
stage of society ; for it professed not to dispute, but 
to command ; not to persuade, but to compel : it con- 
ducted them, not by a circuit of argument, but led 
iuimcdiately to the approbation and practice of inte- 
grity and virtue. That it might not, however, be alto- 
gether destitute of allurement, and lest it should dis- 
gust by an appearance of roughness and severity, some 
degree of ornament became necessary ; and the in- 
structors of mankind added to their precepts the graces 
of harmony, and illuminated them with metaphors, 
comparisons, allusions, and the other embellishments 
of style. This manner, which with other nations pre- 
vailed only during the first periods of civilization, with 
the Hebrews continued to be a favourite style to the 
latest ages of their litemture.^* Lowth’s hectares on 
the Hebrew Poetry^ vol. i. p. 162. 
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No. 1020. — iii. 16. Laigth of days is in her right 
hand^ and in her left riches and honour.] Wisfioiii is 
here n ^)rcsc*n\*d as a queen, holding; in one hand, in- 
stead of a sci*ptre, length of days, and in the other, 
instead of a globe, riches and honour. 'I'he allusion is 
thought ijy .‘‘Ome tobe toan ancient custom of number- 
ing things and tiie ages of men by the hand and fin- 
gers, beginning witli the left hand ; and when lliey 
came to a hundred, » oitig on to the right. So tiiat in 
her right Ivind might he said to he length of days, fi^vv 
persons irriving to that number. (AUr. ah Alex, f/e- 
niaL J)ier. 1. i. c. 14.) To this Juvenal refers when 
speaking of Nestor, 

Suos jam dexira coinpuiat annos. Sut, x. 2 \iK 

No. 1021. — V, 15. J)rinl' waters out of thine own 
cistern^ and running waters out of thine own xcA/.\ 
T'here may Ik; an allusion in tliese words to a law wliicli 
Clement of Alexandria (Stromat. 1. i. p. 271.) sj*.\s 
Plato had from the nei)revvs, wlin li c-njoiiK d lmd)and- 
nuMi not to take water from othnsto \\;Uer their lands, 
till they themselves had dug into the earth e.illeil virgin 
earth, and found it dry and without water. 

No. 1022. — vi. 1. — if thou hast striehen thy hand 

with a stranger f] To strike hands w ith another jier- 
son was a gi*neral emblem of agri'emmit, bargaining, 
or suretyship. So Homer represents it, If. ii. 11. and 
iv. J59. And Virgif 

En (lextra fidesque, /V.n. i/. jf*?. 

See also Prov. xvii. 18. xxii. 26. Job xvii. 3, 

No. I02.'j. — xii. 27. Themslothful mail roast eth not 
that which he took, in hunling,\ Solomon cividently 
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represents it as an instance of diligence in these words, 
both that a man should employ himself in hunting, 
and that he should properly prepare what was so ob^ 
tained. The small portion of land which fell to the 
share of a man could by no means find him full cm- 
ploymeni : and only labour, besides time, was requi- 
site for catching wild animals, which might contribute 
to bis support and maintenance. The present Arabs 
frequently exercise themselves in hunting in the Holy 
l.and. d^an$ la PuL p. 243.) 

HarMER) yol. i. p. 335. 

No. 1024. — XV. 17. A stalled oxJ] This instance 
of luxury appears to be alluded to in Matt. xxii. 4. and 
Luke XV. 23. In the times of Homer it was in high 
esteem, and formed a chief part of their entertain- 
ments. At the feasts made by his heroes, Agamemnon, 
Menclaus, and Ajax, it is mentioned as the principal 
part, if not the whole, of what was prepared. See 
//. vii. 320. Orf. iv. 65. et viii. 60, Virg. AEn, viii, 
182. 

No. 1025. — xvii. 6. The glory of children are their 
fathersJ] The Jews often added the father’s name, 
< itlicr for the sake of distinction or respect, to shew 
that the father was a man of renown. Perhaps Solo- 
mon had this custom in view when he said, the glory of 
children are their fathers. Thus we see in Horner^ 
that the Greeks took the paternal name for a mark of 
honour, f Iliad ni. 68.) Sometimes the mother’s name 
was given for the surname; as when the father had 
many wives, or when the mother was of the better 
family. So Joab and his brethren are always called. the 
sons of Zeruiah, who was David’s sister, 1 Clirdn. ii.< 
16. If the name of the father were not distinction 
enough, they added the grandfather’s, as Gedali^h the 
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son of Abikain the son of Shapimn, »rer. xxxix. 14. 
tSometimcs a surname was taken from the head of a 
particular branch, from a town, a country, or a na- 
tion if they were originally strangers ; as, I'riali the 
llittite, Arannali the 4febusitc. Fleuky’s Hist, of the 
Israelites^ p. 21. 

No. 1026. — xxii. 14. Thcinouth of strange u^omm 
is a deep pit,] Mmndrell (p. 5.) describing the pas- 
sage out of the jurisdiction of the bassa of Aleppo into 
that of Tripoli, tells us, that the roail was rocky and 
uneven, but attendeil with variety. He says, “ they 
descended into a low valley, at the bottom of which is 
a fissure into tlie ^‘arth of a great depth ; but withal so 
narrow, that it is not discernible to the eye till you 
arrive just upon it, though to the ear a notice is given 
of it at a great distance, by reason of the noise of a 
stream running down into it from the hills. We could 
not guess it to be less than thirty yards deep, but it is 
so narrow that a small arch, not four yards over, lands 
you on its otlan* side. I'hey call it the sheik’s wife; a 
name given it from a woiiiaii of that quality, who fell 
into it and perished,” Probably Solomon might allude 
to some such dangerous place, in comparing a whore 
to a deep pit. See also Prov. xxiii. 27. 

Harmek, vol. i. p. 461. 

No. 1027. — xxiii. 30. They that tarry long at the 
wine.] Dandini (p. 17.) informs us that^it was the 
practice of tipplers not merely to tarry long over the 
bottle, but over the wine cask. “ The goodness of the 
wine of Candia renders the Candiots great drinkers, 
and it often happens, that two or three great drinkers 
will sit down together at the foot of a cask, from whence 
they will not depart till they Aave emptied it.” Sim: 
also v. 11. 
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No. 1028. — xxiv. 11 . If thou forbear to delmr 
them that are drawn unto deaths and those that are ready 
to he slainJ] It was allowed . amon«- the Jews, that if 
any person could oflbr any thing in favour of a prisoner 
after sentence was passed, he might be heard before 
execution was done : and therefore it was usual, as the 
Mishna shews, that when a man was led to execution, 
a crier went before him and proclaimed, This man is 
now going to be executed for such a crime, and such 
and such are witnesses against him : whoever knows 
him to be innocent, let him come forth, and make it 
appear.” Doddridge’s JVorks^ vol. iii. p. 236, note. 

No. 1029. — xxiv. 31. The stone x^alL"] Stonewalls 
were frequently used for the preservation of vineyards, as 
well as living fences. Tan JCgnmit wod Heyman (vol. ii. 
p. 39.) describing the country about Saplict, a cele- 
brated city of Galilee, tell us, the country round it 
is finely improved, the declivity being covered with 
vines supported by low wtib ** Harmer, vol. i. p, 456. 

No, 1030. — XXV. 26. A righteous man falling doum 
before the wicked is as a troubled fountain and a corrupt 
sprmg.'] One method of rendering streams of water 
unfit for use to an enemy was, by throwing fikh into 
them. I'his was sometimes practised, (Ge^d^J^i per 
Francos, p. 1031.) and in particular it was done by the 
{leoph* at a place called Bosscrct. Accident has also 
sometimes had the same effect. The same Writer men- 
tions a large ejuantity of water collected in cisterns^ 
as being spoiled by locusts perishing in it. A circum- 
stance of this kind might be alluded to by Solomon in 
these words. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 231. 


No. 1.031. — XXV. 27.« Jt is not good to eat much 
honey, ^ Delicious as honey is to an eastern palate, it 
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has been thought sometimes to have produced terrible 
effects, Sanutus (Ges/a Dei per Fvancos^^ ivoj, ii. p. 
224.) informs us, that the KngiLsh who attended Lidward 
the First into the Holy [..iind died in great numbers, as 
they marched, in June, to demolisli a place, which he 
ascribes to the excessive Jicat, and tlieir intemperate 
eating of fruits and honey. 'Fins c i re u nisi a nee seouis 
to illustrate both the remark of Solomon, ^ud the pro- 
phetic passage, which speaks of a book sweet in tlie 
mouth as a morsel of honey, hutbitUir after it was down. 
Kev. X. 9, 10. Haumkk, voI. i. p. 299. 

No. 10 .'^ 2 . — xxvii. The kisses of an cnoni/ are 

deceitfuL^ It was not cuslomarv among the Cirecks 
and Homans to give the kiss of adoralion to their iih)ls; 
but at Agrigentuin in Sicily, where it seems the wor- 
ship of the 'J^yrian llercuk-s wa^ introduced l>y the 
Piienicians^ who, it is well known, settled many coii- 
Mderable colonii^s in tlia)r;island, we nicd with a bra/.en 
image of Hercules, whos 0 '«i}iou(.h and chin wi'.re worn 
hy till? kisses of his worshippers. The kiss of adoration 
IS still practised by the Siamese, p.'grans, for in their 
public worship, after the priest's lieiicdiction, evi?ry 
one goes to an image, and kisst's or liows to it, and 
then uairchcs olF in good order.’* Compleie Sjjst, oj 
Gcv§I^X0t- ii- p- 2HS, 

No. 1033. — xxvii, 27. And ikon shall hair ^jals* 
milk owugh/or ihy food,] Milk is a great part of tin; 
diet of the eastern people. I’lieir goats furnish them 
w illi some pm t of it, and JiKssell tt lls ns (p. .53.) ar*; 
chieiiy kept for that purpose; that tiu.y yielil it in no 
incunMd'Talile ijuantity ; and that it is sv\eet and well 
tasted. I iiis at Aleppo is however chi lly from the 
beginning ol‘ April to .'jeplomber ; thi;y being gene- 
rally supplied the other part oi tlie y4*ar witli cow'V 
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milk) such as it is : for the cows being commonly kept 
at the gardens, and fed with the refuse, the milk gene- 
rally tastes so strong of garlic or cabbage-leaves as to 
be very disagreeable. This circumstance sufficiently 
points out bow far preferable the milk of goats must 
have been. Haumer, vol. i. p. 288. 

No. 1034. — XXX. 17. The eye that mocketh at his 
father y and despiseth to obey his mother y the ravens of the 
V(dley shall pick it outy and the young eagles shall eat it.) 
I'liat ravens were understood to prey on criminals who 
had been executed, appears from many passages in 
ancient writers. The Greeks often speak of throwing 
to the ravens. Tlie old man Mnesilochus, in Aristo- 
phanes, intreats for a mitigation of his sentence, and 
that he may not be hanged to serve as food for ravens. 
So we read in Horaccy 

« non pasces in cruce corvos. 

Thou slialt not hang on a cross and feed ravens. 

No. 1035. — xxxi. 13. She seeketh wool and flax,) It 
was usual in ancient times for great personages to do 
such w'orks us are mentioned in these words, both among 
the Greeks and Homans. Lucrctia witli her maids 
was found spinning, when her husband Collatinua paid 
a visit to her from the camp. Tanaejuilis, or Caia Cae- 
cilia, the wife of king Tarquin, was an excellent spin- 
ner of yfoo\ ( Valerius MaximuSy 1. x. p. 348.) Her 
wool, with a distaff and spindle, long remained in the 
temple of Sang us ; and a garment made by her, worn 
by Servius Tullius, whs reserved in the temple of For* 
tune. Hence it became a custom for maidens to ac- 
comjmn y new-married women with a distaff and spindle, 
with wool upon them, signifying what they were prin- 
cipally to attend to. fPlin. Nat. Hist. 1. viii. c. 48.) 
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Maidens arc advised to foilowtlie example of Minerva, 
said lo 1 ) 1 * the first who made a web ; and if they de- 
sired to iiave her favour, learn to use the distaH', and to 
card and spin. fOvuL Fivat, I. iii.) So did tbe daughters 
o( Minyas, (Ovid, Met. 1, iv. f. 1. v. 34.) and tlie. 
nymphs, (rivf^il. Gear, I. iv.) Augustus Ca\sar usualiv 
wore no garments but sucli as wert‘ made at home, l)y 
his wife, sister, or daugiiter. (Sueion, in Fit, August, 
c. 73.) 

No. 103G. — xxxi. 22. She makelh herself coverings 
of tapestrif.] Homer ^ who was nearly contemporary 
with kSoloinon, represents both Helen and Pi*nelopo 
employed at tluar looms, 11. iii. 125. Od. ii. 94.eM'i. .'»2. 
And to this day in Barbary, the women alone are 
employed in the manufacturing of their hykes, or 
blankets as we should call them : who do not use the 
shuttle, hut conduct every thread of the woof with 
tiieir fingers.” Shaw's Travels^ p. 224. 

No. 1037. — xxxi. 24. She makelh fine linen y and 
sel/eth ity and delivtreth girdles unto the 7nerchants,\ 
Herodotus iiifoniis us, tliat the Egyptian w’omen used 
to carry on commerce. That trade is now however 
lost; and the Arabs of that country arc the only people 
who retain any share of it. Maillet (Lett, xi. p. 134.) 
says, that the women used to deal in buying and selling 
things woven of silk, gold, and silver, of pure silk, 
of cotton, of cotton and thread, or simple linen cloth, 
whether made in the country or imported. 'Ehis is pro- 
cisely what the industrious •israclitisli women are sup- 
posed to have done. HARMtR, vol. ii. p. 414. 
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No/ 1038.— ECCLESIASTES vii. 26. 

/ find more bitter than death the woman whose heart it 
sjiares and netSy and her hands as bands. 

The follovviiii^ insidious mode of robbery gives a 
very lively comment upon these words of Solomon, 
The most cunning robbers in the world are in this 
country. They use a 6ertain slip with a running noose, 
which they cast with so much sleight about a man's 
peck when tliey are within reach of hfm, that they 
never fail, so that they strangle him in a trice. They 
have another curious trick also to catch travellers. 
'They simd out a handsome woman upon the road, 
who, with her hair dishevelled, seems to be all in tears ; 
sighing, and complaining of some misfortune which she 
pretends has befallen her. Now, as she takes the same 
way as the traveller goes, Ik; easily falls into conversa- 
tion with her, and finding her beautiful, offers her his 
assistance, which she accepts : but he hath no sooner 
taken her up on horseback behind him, but she throws 
the snare about Iiis neck, and strangles him, or at least 
stuns him ; until the robbers who lie hid come running 
in to her assistance, and complete what she hath begun.’'' 
Thevenoty part iii, p. 41, 

No. 1039. — X. 1. Dead flies cause the apothecary $ 
ointment to stink,'] A fact well known,” says Seheuch* 
atcry (Phijs, SacrUy in loc,) “ wherefore apothecaries 
take care to prevent flies coming to their syrups and 
other fermentable preparations. For in all insects there 
is an acrid volatile salt, which, mixed with sweet or 
even alkaline substances, 'excites them to a brisk intes- 
tine motion, disposes them to fermentatiou, and to 
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putrescence itself ; by which the more volatile princi* 
pies fly off, IcaviniT the grosser behind: at the same 
time the taste and odour are changed, the agreeable to 
fetid, the sweet to insipid.” 

No. 1040. — xii. 11. As 7iails fastened by the masten's 
of assemblies.'] The Romans were accustomed to num- 
ber their years by the elavi or nails which were fixed oii 
the temple doors. I’he praetor, consul, or dictator, 
drove one annually into the wall of Jupiter’s temple 
upon the ides of March. (Sec Horace^ b. iii. Od. xxiv. 
5.) May not ^thesc words of Solomon allude to a cus- 
tom similar to this ? 

No. 1041. — xii. 11 . Masters of assemblies.] It is 
most probable that the assemblies here referred to were 
for the purpose of pronouncing discourses of an elo- 
fpient and philosophical nature. Such assemblies have 
been common in those countries since the days of So- 
lomon, and even in his time might not be unknown. 
Maeamat signifies, according to IT Ilerbeht^ assemblies 
and conversations, pieces of eloquence, or academical 
discourses, pronounced in assemblies of men of letters. 
This way of reciting compositions in prose and verse 
has been as frequent among the Orientals, as it was 
anciently among the Romans, and as it is now in our 
academics. I'hc Arabians have many books containing 
discourses of this kind, which are looked upon by them 
as master-pieces of eloquence. ^ 

• Harmer, vol. iv. p. 70. 
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No. 1042.— SOLOMON’S SONG i. 5. 

1 am black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon. 

Modern tents arc sometimes very beautiful. The 
Turks spare for nothing in rendering their tents conve- 
nient and niagnifiecnt. Those belonging to the grand 
signor were exceeding splendid, and covered entirely 
with silk ; and one of them lined with a rich silk stuffy 
tlie riglit side of which was the apartment for the eu- 
nuchs. But even this was exceeded by another, which 
I was informed cost twenty-live thousand piastres ; it 
was made in Persia, and intended as a present to the 
grand signor ; and was not finished in less than three or 
lour years. The outside of tliis tent was not indeed 
remarkable ; but it was lined with a single piece made 
of camels’ hair, and bc'autifully decorated with festoons 
and sentences in the 'rurkish language.” Travels, by 
l^an Kgvwnl and Hcyman, vol. i. p. 212. 

Nadir Sluih had a very superb tent, covered on the 
outside wdth scarlet broad-cloth, and lined within with 
violet coloured satin, ornamented with a great variety 
of animals, flowers, &c. formed entirely of pearls and 
precious stones. 

No. 1043. — i. 10, Thy cheeks are. comely xeith rows 
of Jewels.^ Clear ius supposes the head-dress of the 
bride here referred to is the same with that which is now 
frequently used in the East, He says, (p. 818.) that 
all the head-dress that the Persian ladies make use of 
consists of two or three rows of pearls, which are not 
worn there about the neck, as in other places; but 
round the head, beginning at the forehead, and de- 
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scending clown the clieeks and under the chin ; so that 
their faces seem to he set in pearls. 

IIarmer, 071 SoL Songy p. 205. 

No. 1044. — ii. 15. Take us the foxes y the little foxeSy 
that spoil the vinesy for our vi?ies have Icmler grapesi] 
Foxes are observed by many authors to be fond of 
grapes, and to make great havoc in vineyards. 
tophanes (in his Equiies) compares soldiers to foxes, 
who spoil whole countries, as the others do vine- 
yards. Galen (in his book of Aliments) y tells us, that 
hunters did not scruple to eat the flesh of foxes in 
autumn, when they were grown fat with feeding on 
grapes. 


No. 1045. — iii. 1. Night)\ In tlic East they now 
have a public festival called Zeenah, in which crowds 
of both sexes dress out in their best apparel, and laying 
aside all modesty and restraint, go in and out where 
they pl(!ase ; at other times the women are very closely 
confined. (Shaw's Trav. p. 207.) Mr. llarmer (Out* 
lines of a Comme^itaryy p. 270.) seems to suppose the 
night referred to in these words was one of those fes- 
tivals. 

No.'104G. — iii. 3. The watchmen that go about the 
citij found mei] In Persia the watch is kept up very 
strictly. In the night they suffer no person to go 
about the streets without a lantern. They inccssautly 
walk about the street to prevent mischief ailfl robberies,*" 
with vigilance and cxactnes!^ being obliged to indem- 
nify those who are robbed. “ It is reported that one night 
Shah Abbas, desirous to priake trial of the vigilance of 
these peoj)le, suffered himself to be surprised l)y them; 
and had been carried to prison,^ had he not been known 
by one of tlie company, who discovering him to the 
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re^t, they all cast themselves at his feejk to beg his 
pardon.” Ambassador's Trav. p. 328. See EzeV*. 
xxxiii. 2. 

No. 1047. — iii. 11. The crown wherewith his mother, 
crowned him in the day of his espousalsJ\ Such a cere- 
mony as this was customary among the Jews at their 
marriages. Maillet informs us the crowns were made of 
different materials. Describing the custom as prac- 
tised by the members of tlie Greek church who now 
live in Egypt, he says (Lett, x. p. 83.) that the 
parties to be married are placed opposite :o a reading- 
desk, upon which the book of the gospels is placed, 
and upon the book two crowns, which are made of such 
materials as people choose, of flowers, of cloth, or of 
tinsel. There he (the priest) continues his benedic- 
tions and prayers, into which he introduces all the pa- 
triarchs of the Old Testament. He after, that places 
these crowns, the one on the head of the bridegroom, 
the other on that of the bride, and covers them both 
with a veil.” After some ocher ce' ^monic. the priest 
concludes the whole by taking off thea’ crowns, and 
dismissing them with prayers. 

No. 1048. — V. 13. His cheeks are as a bed f spices,"] 
The ancients by way of indulgence used to repose 
themselves on large heaps of fragrant herbs, leaves, and 
flowers. Among others, we may take an instance from 
Anacreon j in Odeiv. b. 1. of himself, he says, 

Reclin’d at ease on this soft bed. 

With fragrant leaves of myrtle spread 

And flow’ry lote, I’ll now resign 

My cares, and quaff the rosy wine. Fawkes. 

No. 1049.— vi. 10. l^air as the moon.] This manner 
of describing beauty still prevails in the East. 
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Mot informs us, that the later writers of these coun- 
tries have given to tlui patriarch Joseph the title of the 
Moon of Canaan, that is, in their style, the most per- 
fect beauty tliat ever appeared above tlie horizon of 
Judea. Many eastern writers have applied tlie com- 
parison particularly to the females of those countries. 

No. 1050. — vii. 5. And the hair of thy head like 
piirpk: the king is held (Ileb. hound) in the galleries. \ 
Mr. Parkhurst proposes to render tlie words, the itair of 
thy head is UL. the pvrptc of a ktng bound up in the 
canals^ or ^"oughc, 1 e Vulgate is, Com<e capitis tui 
sicut purpur'^ rtgis vbicta canalibus. ‘‘ In Solomon’s 
Song,’* says xiloiis. Gogiul alluding to this text, there 
is mentioned a rhyal purple which the dyers dipt in the 
canals, after having tied it in small bundles.” (Origin of 
LairSy vol. ii. p. 99.) The following note is also added : 
“ The b(!st way of washing wools after they are dyed 
is to plung(i them in running water. Probably the 
sacM?d aiulior had this practice in view when he said, 
they should dip the royal purple in canals. As to what 
he v.d(ls, idler tied hi little bundles or packets, 

oiK‘ inav <’oiiclu(]e iVoir ibis circumstance, that instead 
of making tlie e’otli with white \vool, and afterwards 
jmtliiui; the whole. ,iicce into the dye, as we do now, 
they then followed another method : they began by 
dying tlie wool in skeins, and made it afterwards into 
purple stuffs.” His account well illustrates the coin- 
[larison of a lady’s hair to royal purple bound up in 
the canals, if we may suppose, what i.-f highly pr^ 
bable, that the eastern lajies anciently braided their 
hair in numerous tresses (perhaps with purple ribands, 
as well as with those of other colours) in a manner 
somewhat similar to what they do in our times, accord- 
ing to the description given by Lady M. JV, Mon^ 
tagu. 
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No. 105J. — viii. 10. I am a wall y and my breasts 
like towers.'] In these words Solomon alludes to mounts, 
common in Greece, Egypt, and Syria. They were 
generally formed by art ; being composed of earth, 
raised very high, which was sloped gradually with great 
exactness. The top of all was crowned with a tow'er. 
They were held in great reverence, and therefore con- 
sidered as places of safety, and were the repositories of 
much treasure. ('Josephus, Bell. Jud. 1. vii. p. 417.) 
There were often two of these mounds of equal height 
in the same inclosure. To such as these Solomon refers 
in this passage. 

Holwell’s Mythological Diet. p. 262. 
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No. 10.52.— -ISAIAH i. U. 
your appointed f fasts. 

The sabbatli, tliough it rcclirred evory seventli <lay, 
was miicli the greatest feast the Jews kept. On that 
day they could not lawful!}^ dress any meat, ^'liey iuid 
recourse to a very curious method of obtaininor bot 
victuals. They preserved heat in their pipkins by wrap- 
ping them up in baskets in bay, and putting their pro- 
visions, perl laps previously dressed, into them, by which 
means the heat was preserved, 'rhe poorer Jews, wlio 
had not houses of their own capacious enough to make 
entertainments in, upon their feast days, in the city of 
Rome, used to hir<5 the grove which was anciently 
dedicated to Kgeria, and meet tlieri^. They carried 
their provisions in these baskets of hay ; and the Romans, 
not knowing the reason why they did so, derided them, 
and called this basket and hay a Jew’s Jiouschold stuff. 
Juvenal has an allusion to this practice in the following 
pa'isage : 


Nunc sacri fontis nemus ct delubra locantur 

Juclx;is, quorum cophinus fccnumquc supcllcx. Sat. iii. 13. 

Now the sacred shades and founts arc hir’d 

By banish’d Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 

In a small basket on a wisp of hay. Dry den. 

No. 1053. — i. 18. Though your sins he as scarlet^ 
they shall he as white as snSw ; though they be red like 
crimson they shall be as wooli] Mr. Henry in his ex- 
position of Levit. xvi. informs us, that the latxir Jews 
had a custom of tying one sliread of scarlet cloth to the 
horns of the scape-goat, and sftiothcr to the gate of the 
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temple, or to the top of the rock where the goat wan 
Jost; an<l they concluded that if it turned white, as they 
say it usually did, the sins of Israel were forgiven; as it is 
written. Though your sins have been as scarlet, they sliall 
be as wool. They add, that for forty years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Komans the scarlet 
cloth never changed colour at all ; which is a fair con- 
fession that, having rejected the substance, the shadow 
stood them in no stead. 


No. 1054. — i. 18. Sins as scarlet,] This colour 
Vras produced from a worm or insect, which grew in a 
coccus or excrescence of a shrub of the ilex kind, f Plin. 
Nat, Hist, xvi. 8.) like the cochineal worm in the 
opiintia of America. (Ullo(Cs Voyage ^ b* v. cap. 2, 
p. 342.) There is a shrub of this kind that grows in 
Provence and Languedoc, and produces the like insect, 
called the kermes oak, from kermez the Arabic word 
for this colour, whence our word crimson is derived. 

Ne que amissos colores 
Liana rcferi tnedicata fuco, 

says the poet, applying the same image to a different 
purpose. To discharge these strong colours is im- 
possible to human art or power: but to the grace and 
power of God all things, even much more difficult, arc 
possible and easy. Lowth, in loc. 

No. 1055. — ii. 4. They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares^ and their spears into pruning-hooks,] 
7'his description of well eJ»tablished peace is very poe- 
tical. Tlie Roman poets have employed the same image. 
Martial xiv. 34. Falx ex ense. 

Pax me certa duels pl^cidos curvavit in usus : 

Agricolx nunc sum ; militis ante fui. 
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The prophet Joel hath reversed it, and applied it to 
war prevailing over peace. Bmi your ploughshares 
into swordsy and xjo%r pruning^hooks into spears. Joel 
iii. 10. and^fio likewise the lionian poets: 

Ijon ullns aratro 

Dignus honos ; squalent abductis arva colonis, 

£t curvx rigidum faiecs conflantur in ensvm. 

Jgirg. Georg, i, 506, 

So also Ovid Fast. i. $97. Lowth, in loc. 

No. 1056. — ii. 5. O house of Jacoby comcycy and let 
us mdk in the light of the Lord.l In the evening when 
they (the Jews) proceeded to testify their joy for the 
effusion of water, the temple was so completely illumi- 
nated by means of lights placed fifty yards high, that, 
it is said, there was not a street in Jerusalem which was 
not lighted by them. Many carried lighted torches in 
their hands. Deyling supposes that there is an allusion 
to this custom in the beautiful invitation given by bob. 
lieving gentiles to the Jews, as above cited.’* 

Jamiesoi^’s Use of Sacred History y vol. i. p. 44.9. 

No. 1057, — iii, 23. The fine linen.'] This must refer 
to garments of the Lacedsemoniari kind, which might 
be seen through. We are informed by ancient writers, 
that those worn by the Lacedaemonian maidens w^rc so 
made as to be highly indecent, and not to answer a 
principal end of clothing. It is possible that some of 
the Jewish ladies might wear dresses of asiaiilar fashi(4Ui« 
Parkhurst (Heb. Lex. p. 123.) supposes that the pro- 
phet means vestments of the cobweb kind, which would 
not hinder the wearers from appearing almost naked : 
such as Menander calls ;cfT«v/ov, a transparent 

vest, and mentions as the dress of a courtesan: and such 
as Varro styles vitreas vestes, glassy vestments: and 
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Horace^ from the Island of Coos where the stuff was 
made, denominates Coan : 

— ! — Cois tibi pcEiie vidcre cst 

Ut nudam. Lib. i. sat. 2. 1. 101. 

T hrough the Coan vest 

\ou almost sec her naked. 

This Coan stuff was probably a kind of very thin silk or 
gauze. Lady AL JV. Montague describes part of her 
dress as being of fine white silk gauze, closed at the 
neck with a diamond button, but the shape and colour 
of the bosom was very well to be distinguished through 
it. Letter xxix. 

No. 1058. — iii. 26., And she being desolate shall sit on 
the ground,'] Sitting on the ground was a posture that 
denoted mourning and deep distress. Lam. ii. 8. ‘‘We 
find Judu'a on several coins of Vespasian and Titus in 
a posture that denotes sorrow and captivity, — sitting on 
the ground. I fancy the Romans might have an eye on 
the customs of the Jewish nation, as well as those 
of their own country, in the several marks of sorrow 
they have set on this figure. The Psalmist describes 
the Jews lamenting their captivity in the same pensive 
posture. Ihj the xeaters of Babylon we sat down^ and 
wept xehen we remembered thetj O Sion, But what is 
more remarkable, we find Judica represented as a w^oman 
in sorrow sitting on the ground, in a passage of the 
prophet thal foretells the very captivity recorded on 

this medal.” Addison on Medals ^ Dial, ii. 

</ 

No. 1059. — V. 2. And planted it with the choicest 
riue,'] And he planted it with the vine of Sorek^ Lowth. 
1’he vine of Sorek was known to the Israelites, being 
mentioned Gen. xlix. if. There is something remark- 
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able in the manner in which it is there spoken of: bind- 
his foal unto the vinCy and his ass's colt unto the 
choice vine, Chardin says, tliat at Casbin, a city in 
Ptirsia, tliey turned their cattle into the vineyards after 
the vintage, to browse on the vines. He speaks also of 
vines in that country so large, that he could hardly 
compass the trunks of them with his arms. ( CoijagcSy 
tom. iii. p. 12,) This shews that the ass might be 
securely bound to the vine; and without danger of 
damaging the tree by browsing on it. Lowth, in lot\ 

No. 10()0. — V. 2. And made a wine -press therein,^ 
Ami he hewed out also a lake therein, Lowth. Ily this 
expression vve axe to understand not the wiiu^-press 
itself; but what the Homans called laciis the lake, the 
large open place, or vessel, which, by a conduit or 
spout, received the must from the wine-press. In very 
hot countries it was perhaps necessary, or at least very 
convenient, to l)ave the lake underground, or in a cave 
hewn out of the side of a rock, for coolness, that the 
heat might not cause too great a fermentation, and sour 
the wine. 'I'he wine-presses in Persia, Chardin says, 
are formed by making hollow places in the ground, 
lined with mason’s work. Nonniis describes at large 
Bacchus hollowing the inside of the rock, and hewing 
out a place for the wine-press, or rather the lake. 

Ka< (TxjTrgAtf; eAap^ijvg go; Je o'lO'/jftf, &c. 

He pierc’d the rock ; and with the sharpen’d ^ol 

Of steel well temper’d scoop’d its inmost depth ; 

Then smooth’d the front, aad form’d the dark rcccw 

In just dimension for the foaming lake. DioJiysiac, lib. xii. 

Lowth, in loc. 

No. 1061. — vi. 6. Then flew one of the seraphim 
unto mCy having a live coal in Viis handy which he had 
taken with the totigs from off the altar,] Hoc quofjue 
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inter reliqita neglectae religionis est, quod emortud 
carbone sacrificatur. fPlin. Nat, Hist, lib. xvi. tom. 
p. 139.) Pliny mentions as a mark of neglected religion 
the sacrificing with a dead coaL 

No. 1062. — vii. 15. Butter and honey shall he eat.} 
IXAt'vieux ( Voy. dans la Pal, p. 24.) being in the camp 
of the grand emir, who lived in much splendor and 
treated him with great regard, was entertained on the 
first morning with little loaves, honey, new- churned 
butter, and loaves of cream, more delicate than any 
he ever saw, together with coffee. Agreeably to this 
he assures us in another place, (p. 197.) that one of the 
principal tilings with which the Arabs iregale themselves 
at breakfast is cream, or new butler, mingled with 
honey. Harmer, vol. i. p. 294. 

No. 1063. — viii. 6, 7. Foras^iuch as this people 
fej'useth the waters of Shiloah that go softly^ — now there^ 
fore^ behold^ the Lord bringeih up upon thetn the waters 
of the river ^ strong and many,} The gentle waters of 
Shiloah, a small fountain and brook just without Jeru- 
salem, which supplied a pool within the city for the use 
of the inhabitants, are an apt emblem of the state of 
the kingdom and house of David, much reduced in its 
apparent strength, yet supported by the blessing of 
God ; and are finely contrasted with the waters of the 
Euplmites, great, rapid, and impetuous; the image of 
* ♦^he Babyloi'ian empire, which God threatens to bring 
down like a mighty flood upon all these apostates of 
both kingdoms, as a punishment for their manifold 
iniquities. Juvenal^ inveighing against the corruption 
of Rome by the importation of Asiatic manners, says, 
that the Orontes has long been discharging itself into 
the Tiber: * 

iampridem Syrus in Tiberim deiluxit Orontes. 
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And Virgily to express the submission of some of the 
Kasteni countries to tlie Eomuii arms, says, that the 
waters of Euphrates novv flowed more humbly and 
gently. Euphrates ibat jam mollior undk, Ain, viii. 
726’. Lowth, inloc. 

No. 1064. — ix. 5. For every battle of the warrior is 
with confused noisCy ami garments rolled in blood; but 
this shall be with burning and fuel of fire,'] The burn- 
ing of heaps of armour gathered from the field of battle, 
as an oftbring made to the god supposed to be the giver 
of victory, was a custom that prevailed among some 
heathen nations: and the Romans used it as an emblem 
of peace. A medal, struck by Vespasian on finisliing 
his wars both at home and abroad, represents tlie god- 
dess Peace, holding an olive-branch in onti hand, and 
with alighted torch in the otlicr setting fire to a heap of 
armour. ( Addison on AUdalSy Series lu 18.), men- 
tions the custom : 

() mihi pneteritos reftrat si Jupiter annoi ! 

Qualis cram, cum primam aciem PraMicste sub ipsa, 

Siravi, sciuorumquc incendi victor acKrvos. jEn, viii. 560. 


Would licaven, said he, my strength and youth recall. 

Such as 1 was beneath Pra^nesteY wall, 

Then when I made the foremost foes retire, 

And set whole heaps of conquer'd shields on fire. Dr Y den. 

See also Joshua xi. 6. Nahum ii. 13. PsaJjp xlvi. 9 
Ezek. xxxix. 8, 10. Bp, Lowth, in loc. 

No. 1065. — ix. 6. The government shall be upon his 
shoulder,] RapheliuSy in his note on this text says, I 
believe that because we carry burthens upon our slioul- 
ders, therefore government is saii to be laid upon them.” 
Herodotus (lib. ii. cap. 106.) mentions a statue of Sesos- 
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tris king of Egypt, on which some sacred Egyptian 
letters were engraved, reaching from one shoulder to 
the otljcF, of this import, I obtained this country by iny 
shoulders. 

No. 1066. — xi. I/). With his mighty wind shall he 
shake his hand over the river ^ and shall smite it in the 
seven streams ^ and make mtngo over dry-shod,] * lierodo^ 
tus (i. 189.) tells a story of his Cyrus (a very different 
character from that of the Cyrus of the Scriptures and 
Xenophon J which ma}' soiiiewdiat illustrate this passage; 
ill which it is said that God would inilLct a kind of pu- 
nishment and jiKlguicnt on the Euphrates, and render it 
fordable, by dividing it iiitoseven streams. “ Cyrus being 
impeded in Ids inarch to Babylon by tlie Gyndes,a deep 
and rapid river wiiicli falls into the Tigris; and having 
lost one of his sacred white horses that attempted to 
pass it, w^as so enraged against the river, tliat he threat- 
ened to reduce it, and make it so sliallow that it should be 
easily fordiilile even by woiiicu, who should not be up 
to tiieir knees in passing it. Accordingly he set his 
whole army to work; ami cutting three hundred and 
sixty trenches from bctfli sides of the river, turned the 
W'alcrs into them, and drained them olf.” 

No. 1067. — xiii. 10. For the stars of heaven and the 
constellations thereof shall not give their light: the sun 
shall be darkened in his going forth^ and the moon shall 
not cause her light to siiinei] The Chaidecans were de- 
voted above all people in the world to the ohservation 
of the heavenly bodies, and their existence was become 
more esseiitially necessary to them, as a nation celcbrat- 
cii lor a.*>tronomy and commerce; a circmmtance this, 
widcii adits singular force and subliinity to a (la-^sage, 
even Without this consulerdUon exceedii>giy grand and 
poetical. Foster’s Essay y p. 30. 
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No. 1068. — xiii. 17. Beholdy / will stir up the Mtdes 
efgainst theniy who shall not regard silver; and as for 
goldy they shall not delight in iV.] That is, they were, 
not to be induced by large olFers of gold and silver for 
ransom to spare the lives of those whom they have sub- 
dued in battle ; their rage and cruelty will get the better 
of all such motives. Wc have many examples in the 
Iliad and the i^ncid of the addresses of the vanquished 
to the pity and avarice of the vanquishers, to induce 
them to spare their lives. 

£st domus aha : jacent penitus defossa talenta 

Cielati argcnii ; sunt auri pondera facti, &:c. JEn, x. 520. 

High ill my djmc arc silver talents rollM, 

With piles of labour'd and uniabour'd gold : 

I'liesc, to procure my ransom, 1 resign ; 

The war depends not on a life like mine. 

One, one poor life can no sucli diflf'rence yield, 

Nor turn the mighty balance of the field. 

Thy talents, (cried the prince) thy treasur'd store, 

Keep for thy sons.— J’lT I'. 

No. 1069. — xiii, 18. Their bows also shall dash their 
young men in piecesi] Both Herodotus (i. 61.) and 
Xenophon (Anab. iii.) mention that the Persians used 
large bows; and the latter says particularly, that their 
bows were three cubits long. (Anab, iv.) Thtjy were 
celebrated for their archers, Jer. xlix. 35. Probably 
their neighbours and allies the Medcs dealt much in the 
same sort of arms. In Psalm xviii. 34, and Job xx. 24. 
mention is made of a bow of brass. If the Ilfersian bow^ 
were of metal, we may easily conceive, that with a 
metalline bow of three cubits length and proportionably 
strong the soldiers might dash and slay the young men, 
the weaker and unresisting part of the inhabitants, in 
the general carnage on taking the city. 

Bp* Lowth, in loc^ 

p. 


VOL. ir. 
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No. 1070. — xvii. 6. An olive-tree The olive-tree, 
from the efi'ect of its oil in relaxing and preventing, or 
mitigating pain, seems to have been from the beginning 
an emblem of the benignity of the divine nature; and 
particularly after the fall to have represented the good- 
ness and placability of God through Christ, and the 
blessed influences of the holy spirit in mollifying and 
healing our disordered nature, and in destroying or 
expelling from it the poison of the old serpent, even as 
olive oil does that of the natural serpent or viper. 
Hence we see a peculiar propriety in tiie olive leaf or 
branch being chosen by divine providence as a sign to 
Noah of the abatement of the deluge, Gen. viii. 1 1 . 
we may also account for olive branches being ordered 
as one of the materials of the booths at the feast of ta- 
bernacles, Nell. viii. 15. and whence they became the 
ctnbU nis of pc.ace to various and distant nations. See 
ViKCJ. A^'n. vii. 1. 154. viii. 1. 116. xi. 1. 101, Livy. 
lib. xxxix. cap. 16. etlib. xlv. cap. 25. 

Oiir late c*iiunent navigators found tliat green branches 
carried in the hands, or stuck in the ground^ were the 
embh'ms of peace universally employed and understood 
by all the isliuulers, even in the South Seas. See CapW 
Cook’' s Voyages pass, 

Parkhurst’s Ileb, Lex.ip, 193. 

No. 1071. — xviii. 1, 2. Woe to the land shadowing 
with xvingSy which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia; that 
senile (h ambassadors h/ the sea eveni in vessels of bulrushes^ 
upon the waters^ sayings gOy ye swift messengersy to a 
vation scattered and peeled f to a people temblefrom their 
beginning hitherto; a nation meted out and trodden dowiy 
whose lands the rivers have spoiled,'] The circumstances 
ot this prophecy accord perfectly well with Kgypt. In 
this country wings universally obtained as hieroglyphics 
ot the wind, (Alaw'ice's Jnd* Ant, vol. ii. p. 386.) and 
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a sort of light ships or boats built of papyrus were com- 
monly used on the Nile. Exclusive of the deserts oit 
each side of it, Egypt is one continued vale above seven 
hundred miles long ; and from the heart of Abyssinia 
the Nile brings a species of mud, light and fat, which 
by the inundation of this river overspreads, smooths, 
and fertilizes the face of a country naturally barren. 
An event of such importance to the inhabitants as the 
overflow of the Nile would naturally induce them to 
measure itsdiflerent heights. As soon as it retired within 
its banks, and the earth became sufficiently dry, the 
Egyptians sowed their land, and sent forth their cattle 
to tread the seed into tlie ground: and without any 
further care expected the harvest. 

No. 1072. — xxiv. 22. As prisoners are gathered in 
the pit ^ and shall be shut up in prison,^ In this verse 
the image seems to be taken from the practice of the 
great monarchs of that time ; who, when they had thrown 
tlieir wretched captives into a dungeon, never gave 
themselves the trouble of inquiring about them ; but let 
them lie a long time in that miserable condition, wholly 
•destitute of relief, and disregarded. Bp. Lo wth, m loc. 

No. 1073. — xxviii. 1. Woe to the crown of pride^ to 
the drunkards of Ephraim^ whose glorious beauty is a 
fading flower. The city of Sebaste, the ancient Samaria, 
beautifully situated on the top of a round bill, and sur- 
rounded immediately with a rich valley and a circle of 
other hills beyond it, suggested the idea of a chaplet, or 
wreath of flowers, worn updh their heads on occasions of 
festivity ; expressed by the proud crown and the fading 
flower of the drunkards. That this custom of wearing 
chaplets in their banquets prevailed among the Jews, as 
well as among the Greeks aud Romans, appears from 
Wisdom ii. 7, 8. Bp. Lowth, in loc. 
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No. 1074.— ixix, 1. Woe to Arid^ to Ariel^ the cii^ 
where David dwelt.'] At Jerusalem vast quantities of 
flesh were consumed in their, sacred feasts, as well as 
burtit upon the altar. Perhaps ibis circumstance will 
best explain the reason why the holy city is called 
Arid, According to the Eastern taste, the term is ap- 
plied in this sense; that is, to places remarkable for 
consuming great quantities of provision, and especially 
flesh. “ 'rile modern Persians will have it,” says 
D'^IIerhdot^ in liis account of Shiraz a city of that 
country, that this name was given to it because this 
city consumes and devours like a lion, (which is called 
Shir in Persian) all that is brought to it, by which they 
express the multitude and, it may be, the good appe- 
tite of its inhabitants.” 

The prophet pronounces woe to Zion, as too ready 
to trust to the number of its inhabitants and sojourners, 
which may be insinuated by the term Ariel which he 
uses. Harmer, vol. i. p. 212. 

No. 1075. — xxix. 4. And thy speech shall whisper 
out of the dust.] That the souls of the dead uttered a 
feeble stridulous sound, very diflerent from the natural 
human voice, was a popular notion among the heathens, 
as well as among the Jews. This appears from several 
pnssiiges of their poets; Homer, Virgil, Horace. The 
pretenders to the art of necromancy, who were chiefly 
women, had an art of speaking with a feigned voicO; 
so as to deceive tliosc that applied to them, by making 
llicm believe that it was the voice of the ghost. From 
this art of the necromancers*the popular notion seems to 
have arisen, that the ghost's voice was a weak, inarticu- 
late sound, very diflerent from the speech of the livings 

Dp. Lowth, in loc. 

No. 1076.— 'Xiwx. 8. Or as when a thirsty man 
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fbrayneth^ and behold^ he drinketh; hut he awaketh^ and 
behold^ he is faint ^ and his soul hath appetite,^ As the 
simile of the prophet is drawn from nature, an extract 
which describes the actual occurrence of sucli a circum- 
stance will be agreeable. ‘‘ The scarcity of water was 
greater here at Bubaker than at Benown. Day and 
night the wells were crouded with cattle lowing, and 
fighting with eacli otlier to come at the trough. Exces- 
sive thirst made many of them furious: others being too 
weak to contend for tlic water, endeavoured to cjiUMicIi 
their thirst by devouring the black mud from the gutters 
near the wells; which they did with great avidity, though 
it was commonly fatal to them. This great scarcity of 
water was felt by all the people of the camp ; ajid by 
none more than myself. 1 begged water from the negro 
slaves that attended the camp, but with very indifferent 
success: for though I let no opportunity slip, and was 
very urgent in my solicitations both to tlie Moors and to 
the negroes, I was but ill supplied, and frec|ucntly 
passed the night in the situation of Tantalus, No 
sooner had I shut my eyes, than fancy would convey 
me to the streams and rivers of my native land ; there, 
as I wandered along the verdant bank, I surveyed tlie 
clear stream with transport, and hastened to swallow 
the delightful draught; but, alas! disappointment 
awakened me, and I found myself a lonely captive, 
perishing of thirst amidst the wilds of Africa.” Park’s 
Travels in Jlfrica^ p, 145, 

No. 1077. — xxxiii. 18. Where is he ihaCcounted thU 
towers ? J That is, the commatider of the enemy’s forces, 
who surveyed the fortifications of the city and took an 
account of tlie height, strength, and situation of the 
walls and towers, that he might know where to make 
the assault with the greatest ad^anUige. As Capaiieus 
before Thebes is represented in a passage of the PJjcE*f 
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niss«e of Euripides^ (v. 187.) which Grolius has applied 
as an illustration of this passage. Bp. Lowth, in loc. 

No. 1078. — xl. 3. Prepare ye the way of the LordJ] 
This passage is an allusion to the custom of sending 
persons before a great prince, to clear the way for his 
passage. Sir Thomas chaplain (p. 468.) says, “ I, 
waiting upon my lord ambassador two years and part of 
a third, and travelling with him in progress with that 
king (the mogul) in tlie most temperate months there, 
betwixt September and April, was in one of our pro- 
gresses betwixt Mandoa and Amadavar nineteen days, 
making but short journeys in a wilderness, where, by a 
very great company sent before us to make those pas- 
sages and places fit to receive us, a way was cut out and 
made even, broad enough for our convenient passage. 
And in thc^place where we pitched our tents a great 
compass of ground was rid and made plain for them, by 
grubbing a number of trees and bushes: yet there wc 
went as readily to our tents as we did when they were 
set up in the plains.” 

No. 1079. — xliv, 13. The carpenter stretcheth out his 
rule; he market h it out with a line; he fitteth it with 
planes; and he vmrketh it out with the compass , amf 
maketh it after the figure of a viani] The prophet in 
these words describes the process of forming an idola- 
trous figure. It appears to have be^n done by filling a 
line with red chalk; stretching it over a surface; strik- 
ing it, and thereby forming lines; crossing these lines, 
thereby forming squares ; dt^lineating the contour of the 
figure in these squares; and forming it with dignified 
proportion and majesty, to represent a sovereign. An 
actual instance, in illustration of these suggestions, 
occurs in Denon’s Travels in Egypt. In plate 124, he 
gives a figure, of which he says, ‘‘I believe it to be 
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tliat of Oriis, or the Karth, son of Isis or Osiris. I have 
seen it most frequently with one or other of titesc divi- 
nities, or making oHerings to them, always a figure 
younger and of smaller proportion than themselves. I 
found this on one of the columns of the portico of Toii- 
tyra; it was covered with stucco and painted. The 
stucco being partly scaled o(F, gave me the opportunity 
of discovering /oies traced as if with red chalk, C'lirio- 
sity prompted me to take away the whole of the stucco, 
and I found tlie form of the figure sketched, with cor- 
rections of the outline; a division into twenty-two parts: 
the separation of the thighs being in the middle of the 
whole height of the figure, and the head comprising 
rather less than a sevcntli part.” 

No. 1080, — xlvii. 13. The aUrolo'^crs,\ Astrology, 
divination, and the interpretation of dreams, wi‘re 
fashionable studies with men of rank. They in general 
carried with them wherever they went pocket astronmui - 
cal tables which tlicy consulted, as well as astrologers, 
on every affair of moment. Richardson’s Dissert, on 
the East ^ p. 1^1. 

No. 1 081. — xlix. 2. He hath made mif mouth like 
a sharp swordi] Tlic mctaplior of the sword and the 
arrow applied to powerful speech is bold, but just. 
It has been employed by the most ingenious heathen 
writers, if with equal elegance, not witli equal force. 
It is said of Pericles by Aristophanes, (see Cicero ^ 
Epist, ad Atticumy xii. 6.) 

Outujg xai rwv prUopxv 

To ro^s aKpowp,sv(tis, 

Apud Diod, I. xii. 

His pow’rifcl speech 

Picrccfl the hearer’s soul, and left behind 
Deep in his bosom its keen point inhx’d. 
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See also Pindar j Oljjmp. ii. 160. Bp, Lowthy in 
he. 

Though this language is confessedly figurative, it 
appears nevertheless to have been derived from the 
various uses to which the sword is applied, as an of- 
fensive or defensive weapon. Amongst the Tartars a 
similar mode of expression has been adopted, il/ow- 
iesqnieu calls them the most singular people upon 
earth, but says they are involved in a political slavery. 
To this he adds in a note, that when a khan is pro- 
claiuicd, all the people cry, that his word shall he as a 
sword. (Spirit of Laws^ vol. i. p. 350.) This prac- 
tice sulRciently accounts for the use of the word in a 
inetapliorical sense. See also Psalm Ivii. 4. Ixiv. 3. 
Iv. 21. lix. 7. Prov. xii. 18. xxv. ISf. xxx. 14. Eph. 
vi. 17. Heb. iv. 12. Rev. i. 16. ii. 16. xix. 15, 21. 

No. 1082. — 1. 6. 7 gave my hack to the smitersy and 
my check's to them that plucked of ' the hairy I hid not my 
face from shame and spitting.'] hlr. Hanway has recorded 
a scene difFeving little, if at all, from that alluded to by 
the pro|)het. \ prisoner was brought, who had two 
large logs of wood fitted to the small of his leg, and 
ri vetted together ; there was also a heavy triangular collar 
of wood about his neck. The general asked me, if that 
man had taken my goods. 1 told him, I did not remember 
to haveTieen him before. He was questioned some time, 
and at length ordered to be beaten with sticks, which 
was performed by two soldiers with such severity as if 
tticy meant*^ to kill him. The soldiers were then or- 
dered to spit in his face, anJndignity of great antiquity 
in the East. This, and the cutting olF beards, wiiicli 
I shall have occasion to mention, brought to my mind 
the sufferings recorded in the prophetical histor}* of 
pur Saviour. Isaiah 1. 6.,, 

Sadoc Aga sent prisoner to Astrabad — his beard 
fvas cut ofF; his face was rubbed with dirt, and his eyes 
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eut out. Upon his si^oaking in pathetic terms with 
that emotion natural to a daring spirit, the general or- 
dered him to be struck across the mouth to silence hinij 
which was done with such violence that the blood 
issued forth.” Trairis^ vol. i. p. 237. 

No. 1083. — li. 11 . j‘lnd come xcllh singing unto 
Zion.'] In describing the order of the caravans Pitts 
informs us, “ tliat some of the camels have bells about 
their necks, and some about their legs, like thoski which 
our carriers pul about their fore-liorses’ necks, which, 
together with the servants (vviio belong to the camels 
and travel on foot) singing all night, make a pleasant 
noise, and the journey ])asscsaway delightfully.” This 
circumstance is Explanatory of the singing of the Is- 
raelites in their return to Jerusalem. 

Harmek, vol. i. p. 4C9. 

No. 1084. — li. 23. Who have said to thy soul^ Bow 
downy that we may go over.] Tliis is a very strong and 
expressive descry)tion of the insolent pride of eastern 
conquerors. The following is one out of many in- 
stances of it. The C!mperor Valerian being through 
treachery taken prisoner by Sapor king of Persia, was 
treated by him as the basest .and most abject slave. 4'or 
the Persian monarch commanded the unhappy Homan 
to bow biinscif down, and otfer him his back, on which 
he set his foot in order to mount his chariot or his horse, 
whenever lic liad occasion. Lactantias dc Mort^ Per^ 
^ec. cap. 5. j'lureL Piclor> Epitomcy cap. ,f2. 

BpA. owTH, inloc. 

No. 1085. — liii. 8. And who shall declare his gene^ 
ration?] It is said in the Mishna, that bel’ore any one 
was punished lor a capital ^rime proclamation was 
inadc before the prisoner by the public crier, ‘‘ Who- 
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ever knows any thing of his innocence, let him come 
and declare it of him.” On the original passage the 
Geinara of Babylon adds, that before the death of 
Jesus this proclamation was made for forty days, but no 
def(jnce could be found. It is truly surprising to see 
such falsities, contrary to well known facts. 

£p, Lowtii, in loc. 

No. 1086. — ^liv. 12. I will viakc thy window's of 
agatesy and thy gates of carbuncles^ and all thy borders 
of pleasant stones,] The meaning of this passage must 
be, 1 will inlay the mouldings, and other members of 
the architecture which ornaineiits thee as a palace, with 
the most valuable decorations,” as royal halls are adorned 
in the Kast. * 

‘‘ I'he first object that attracts attention,” says 
FrancklWy ( History of Shah ytllum ) is the dewan auni, 
or public hall of audience for all descriptions of people. 
It is situated at the upper end of a spacious squan^ : 
and though at present nuieh in decay, is a noble bxiild- 
ing. On each side of the dewan auiu, and all round 
the s(|uare, are apartments of two stories in height, the 
walls and front of which, in the times ot the splendor 
of the empire, were adorned with a profusion of the 
richest tapestry, velvets, and silks. The nobles vying 
with each other in rendering them the most magnili- 
cent, especially on festivals and days of public re- 
joicings, which presented a grand sight. See Esther 
i. 6. From hence we went to the dewan khass. 

This bliilding likewise is situated at the upper end 
of a spacious square, elevated upon a terrace of mar> 
blc about four feet in height. The dewan khass in 
former times was adorned with excessive magnificence : 
and thougli repeatedly stripped and plundered by suc- 
cessive invaders, still rct^iins sufficient beauty to render 
it admired. I judge the building to be a hundred and 
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fifty feet in length by forty in breadth. The roof is 
flat, supported by luiiuerous cohitnns of fine white 
marble, which have been richly ornamented with in- 
laid flowered work of diflerent coloured stones : the 
cornices and borders have been decorated wiili a frieze 
mid sculptured work. The ceiling was Ibvnier'y in- 
crusted with a rich foliage of silver throngiiout its 
whole extent, which has been long since taken away. 
The delicacy of the inlaying in tlie cornjiartments of 
the walls is much to he admired. And it is a matter of 
bitter regret to see the barbarous ravages that have 
been made bj" picking out the dillcivnt corm lian:., and 
breaking the marble by violence. Around llu‘ exterior 
of the dewan khass, in the cornice, are tiai following 
lines written in letters of gold, upon a ground of white 
marble. If there bt a paradise upon earth, this is it, it 
is this, it is this. The terrace of this building is com- 
posed of large slabs of marble, and the wliok^ building 
is crowned at top with four cupolas of the same inatii- 
rial. The royal baths built by Shah .lehan are situatc^d 
a little to the northward of the dewan khass, and con- 
sist of three very large rooms, surmounted by domes of 
white marble. I’hc inside of tliern about two-thirds of 
the way up is lined with marble, having beautiful bor- 
ders of flowers worked in cornelians and other stones, 
executed with much taste.” 

Theological Magazine, vol. iii. p. 15)5. 

No. 1087. — Ivii. 6. The smooth stones.] This refers 
to stones made smooth by oil poured on them, as vJjis 
frequently done by the heathen. Theophrastus has 
marked this as one strong feature in tlie character of the 
superstitious man : ‘‘ Passing by the anointed stones in 
the streets, he takes out his phial of oil, and pours it 
on them ; and having fallrui ^n his knees, and made 
his adorations, he departs.” Bp, Lowxn, in loc. 
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No. 1088. — lx. 13. The glory of Lebanon shall come 
unto thecy the Jir-treCy the pine-treOy and the box to- 
getheVy to beautify the place of my sanctuary,'] On 
great occasions the temple was decorated with brandies 
of various sorts of trees. In the Apocrypha allusions 
arc to be found to this practice. Upon the same day 
that the strangers profaned the templcy on the very same 
day it was cleansed agaWy even the five and twentieth day 
of the same monthy which is Casleu ; and they kept eight 
days with gladness ; thenforc they bare branches y and fair 
boughs y and palms alsoy and sang psalms, 2 Macc. x. 5, 
fi, 7. I'he usage is again confirmed when the high 
priest Alcimus, to recover access to the holy altar which 
he had forsaken, is said to present to the king Deme- 
trius a crown of gold and a pahn, and also (some) of 
the l)oughs whicli were used solemnly in the temple, 
2 Macc. xiv. 4. "riie prophet Isaiali is supposed to 
have the same allusion in the passage above cited. 

No. lOSy. — Ixii. 6. 1 have set watchmen upon thy wallsy 
0 Jerusalem y whoshallnevcr hold thein peace y day nor 
night; ye that make mention of the Lardy keep not silence,^ 
Hie image in this place is taken from the temple ser- 
vice, in which there was appointed a constant watch 
day and night by the Levites. Now the watches in the 
East, even to this day, are performed by a loud cry 
from time to time by the watchmen, to mark the time, 
and that very frequently, and in order to shc.w that they 
themselves are constantly attentive to their duty. Hie 
watchmen in the camp of the caravans go their rounds, 
crying one after another, God is oncy he is merciful; 
and often add, take heed to yourselves,'^'* (Tavern* Voyage 
de PersCy 1. i. c. 9.) The reader will observe in this 
extract how mention is made of the name of God by 
the watchmen. 
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No. 10‘)0. — Ixii. 10. Cast up the highway.'] Tlie 
following extracts will sufficiently explain the nature 
of these highways. Herbert says, (p. 170 .) ‘‘ the most 
part of the night we rode upon a paved causey, broad 
enough for ten horses to go a-breast ; built by extraor- 
dinary labour and expense over a part of a great de- 
sert, which is so even that it affords a large horizon. 
Howbeit being of a bogg}^ loose ground upon the sur- 
face, it is covered with white salt, in some places a 
yard deep, a miserable passage ; for, if either the wind 
drive the loose salt abroad, which is like dust, or that 
by accident the horse or camel forsake the causey, the 
bog is not strong enough to uphold them, but sutlers 
them to sink past^all recovery.'* 

“ The most important and most useful monument 
of antiquity in this country is the causey built by Shah 
Abbas the Great about the b(*giuning of the last cen- 
tury, which runs from Keskar in the south-west corner 
of the Caspian, by Astrabad in the soutli-east irorner, 
and several leagues yet farther, being in all near three 
hundred English miles. During this period it has 
iiardiy ever been repaired ; it must however be ob- 
served, that few or no wheel carriages are in use in this 
country, so that the pavement is yet preserved in many 
places very perfect. In some parts it is above twenty 
yards broad, being raised in the middle, with ditches 
on each side. There are many bridges upon it, under 
which water is conveyed to the rice fields ; but tlu^se 
are made level, and do not interrupt the^pros|x;ct.^* 

Hanway’s Travels in Persia^ vol. i. p. Ili8. 

• 

No. 1091 . — Ixii. 10 . Go thi'oughy go through the 
gates,] Repetition is a figure very frecpieiit in the 
Oriental languages, and instances of it occur in several 
parts of the scriptures. It is ulso to be found in com- 
mon autiiors. Chardin^ translating a Persian letter. 
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renders tluis, To whom I wish that all the world may 
pay homage but says in the Persian it is, that all 
souls may serve his name, his name.” Sec Psalm 
Ixxxvii. 5. Isaiah xxvi. 3. 

No. 1092. — Ixii. 10. Lift up a standard for the 
people.^ The original word hen* used is of a general 
signification, and means not a standard only, but any 
sign, ’'I'his may receive soihc illustration from a pas- 
sage in I nvin^s Travels^ p. 1 39. 1 le says, tliat it was cus- 
tomary to light up fires on the mountains within view of 
('ossir,'(a town near the Red Sea) to give notice of the 
approacli oftlu! caravans that came from the Nile to Cos- 
sir; this was of oT(;at importance, as they required the 
assistance of the inhabitants of that place. It is to sonic 
siicii management as this that Is&iiah refers in these 
words. IIarmer, vol, iii. p. 267. 

No. 1093. — Ixvi. 17. They that sanctify themselves 
and purify ihemsdves in the gardens y behind one tree in the 
Hnidsti] Not only .sacred groves in general, but the cen- 
tres of such groves ill s[)ecial, were, as the Abbe Banier 
lias ohserveci, made use of for temples by the first and 
most aneient heathens. Some one tree in the centre of 
each such grove was usually had in more eminent and 
special veneval ion, being made the penetralc or more 
sacred plaee, wliich doulitless they intended as the anti- 
symbol of tfie tree of life and of the knowledge of good 
^ud evil in^the midst of the garden of Eden. To this 
strange abuse alludes that prophetic cciisiirc of some, 
who .sanctified and purified themselves with the waters 
of tiieir sacred fountains and rivers in the gardens or 
groves, behind one tree in the midst. Hence it was 
that when they came to build temples they callcil them 
AA(n?, groves, according to that of Strabo^ PiXavi VLuKHei 
rx Tsxvlx, they call all sacred places or temples 
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roves. (Georg, lib. ix.) Their altars were commonly 
raised in the middle of a court, with one of the trees 
consecrated to the idol of the place planted near it, 
overshadowing botli it and the iflol. Such was that 
altar in the })alace of Priam, described by Virgil. 

ii^^clibus in inediis, nmloque siih xthuris a\c, 

Inirens ara fuif, juxiaqiu- veterrima laiirus 
Inc'umbens ara*, atquc umbra complexa penates. 

ylift, ii. M 

In tlic centre of the court, and under the naked canopy 
of heaven, stood a large altar, and near it an agefi 
iaund, overhanging the altar, and encircling the house- 
hold gods with its sliade. 

Holloway’s Originals^ vol. i. p. Hi. 

No. 1094 .— Ixvi. 17 . And the 7fioiisc,] I'he pro- 
phet is supposed here to allude to inyoma.ncy,a kind of 
divination by ruts or mice. 
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No. 10D5.— JEREMIAH vi. l. 

Set up a sign of Jive in Beth-haccerem. 

In this place there might possibly be a very high 
tower. Kimchi observes that the word signifies a high 
tower, for the keepers of the vines to watch in. If it 
were so, it was a very proper place to set up the sign of 
fire in, to give notice to all the surrounding country. 
It was usual with the Persians, Grecians, and Romans, 
to signify in the night by signs of fire, and by burning 
torches, either the the approach of f;in enemy, or suc- 
cour from friends. 'Fhc former was done by shaking 
and moving their torches; the latter by holding them 
still. (Lyd. de Be Militan\ J. i. c. :5. p. 185.) 

No. 10 f)o. — vii, i?9. Cut off thy hair yO Jerusalem^ 
and cast it axcay.'] Michael is (Suppkm, ad I .ex, Heb, 
p. 28S.) remarks, tliat this was done in token of great 
grief, and cites Curtins (lib. x. c. 14.) in proof that the 
Persians did the .same on the death of Alexander the 
Great, according to their custom in mourning; and 
refers to Lucian (de Sacri/ic.J that thus likewise the 
Egyptians lamented the funeral of their Apis, and the 
Syrians the death of Adonis. 

. No. 1097. — XX. 15, Cursed be the man u'ho brought 
tidings to my father , saying, a man-child is born unto 
thcey making him very glad(\ It is the custom in Persia 
to announce to the father the birth of his male childreu 
with particular ceremonies. Chardin. 

Harmer, voI. ii. p. 511. 

No. 1098. — xxvi: 18. Zion shall be ploughed like a 
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fieldJl The Jews suppose thb prophecy to be fulfilled 
in the utter destruction of the second temple by Titus; 
when Terentius, or, as some of the modem Jews call 
bim^ Tumus Rufus rased the very foundations of the 
city and templci and so fulfilled tlie prediction of Christ, 
that there should not be left one stone upon another. See 
Joseph, Bell. Jud. lib. vii. c. 7. When conquerors would 
signify their purpose that a city should never be rebuilt, 
they used to break up the ground where it stood, Judges 
ix. 45. Horace alludes to this custom: 

— Imprimeretque muris 

Hostile aratrum exercitus intolens. Lib. i. od. 1 G, 

Hence also Ovid:* 

£t seges est ubi Troja fuit. 

SeeMicah iii. 12. 

No. 1099. — xxix. 18. And deliver them to be rctnoved 
to all the kingdoms of the earthy The transplanting of 
people or nations has been practised by modern con- 
querors. Thus in the year 796, Charlemagne trans- 
planted the Saxons from their own country, to oblige 
them to remain faithful to him, into different parts of 
his kingdom, either Flanders or the country of the 
Helvetians. Their own country was rcpeoplcd by the 
Adrites, a Sclavonian nation. (HenauU abrege Chronol. 
de Vllistoire de France^ tom. i. p. 65.) It was the policy 
of Abbas the First, who ascended the throde of Per^a 
in 1585, to transplaht tbo inhabitants of conquered 
places from one country to another, with a view not 
only CO prevent any danger from their disaffection, but 
likewise of depopulating the countries exposed to an 
enemy. Hanwafs Revolutions of Persia^ vol. iii. 
p» 164. 

VOL. II. 
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No. 1 100.— xxxi. 15. A voice was heard in Ramah, 
lamentation and bitter weeping: Rachel weeping for her 
children, refused to be comforted for her children, because 
they were not.'] From Le BruyrCs Voyage in Syria 
(p. 256.) wc learn, that ‘‘ the women go in companies, 
on certain days, out of the towns to the tombs of their 
relations, in order to weep there ; and when they are 
arrived, they display very deep expressions of grief. 

While I was at Ramah, 1 saw a very great company 
of these weeping women, who went out of the town. 
I ibiluwed them, and after having observed the place 
they visited, adjacent to their sepulchres, in order to 
make their usual lamentations, I seated myself on an 
elevated spot. They first went and placed themselves on 
the sepulclires, and wept there; where, after having 
remained about half an hour, some of them rose up, 
and formed a ring, holding each other by the hands, as 
is done in some country-dances. Quickly two of tliem 
cpiittcd the others, and placed themselves in the centre 
of the ring ; where they made so much noise in scream* 
mg, and in clapping their hands, as, together with 
their various contortions, might have subjected them 
to the suspicion of madness. After that they returned, 
and seated themselves to weep again, till th^y gradually 
ivithdrew to their homes. The dresses they wore were 
such as they generally used, white j or any other colour; 
but when they rose up to form a circle together, they 
])ut on a black veil over the upper parts of their per^ 
sous.” 

No. II 01. — xxxvi. 30. His dead body shall be cast 
out in the dey to the heat, and in the night to the frost."] 
The want of burial was considered as a great misfortune, 
and was therefore particularly dreaded. The Romans 
were of .opinion that the soul had no rest unless tlm 
b<xly were properly interred. So Virgil: 
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Hxc omnis, quam cernis, inops inhumataque turba e«t : 
Portitor ilie^ Charon ; hi, quos vehic, und^ scpulti, &c. 

jEn, 335 * 


The ghosts rejected are th’ unhappy crew, 

Depriv’d of sepulchres and fun’raldue: 

The boatman Charon: those, the buried host. 

He ferries over to the farther coast. Drt D fn*. 

No. 1102. — xxxviii. 7. Now when Ebtd-melech the 
Ethiopian^ one of the hinges eunuchs^ who was in the 
king^s honse.^ The possession of black eunuchs is not 
very common in the Levant; they are hardly any where 
to be found, except in the palaces of the sovereign or 
of the branches o£ tlie royal family. When the Uaron 
])u TotCs wife and mother-in-law were permitted to 
visit Asma Sultana, daughter of the emperor Achmet, 
and sister of the then reigning prince, he tells us, that 
at the opening of the third gate of her palace several^ 
black eunuchs presented themselves, who, with each a 
white staff in his hand, preceded the visitors, leading 
them to a spacious apartment, called the chamber of 
strangers.^’ He adds, that to have such attendants is a 
piece of great state, as the richest people have not 
more than one or two of them. 

Harmer, voI. iii. p. 327. 

No. 1103. — xli. 8 . But ten men were found among 
them^ that said unto Ishmaely day us noty for we have 
treasures in the fddy of wheats and of barley y of oi^ 
and of lwneyj\ Shaw tells us, (Trav^ p. 139.) that in 
Barbary, when the grain is winnowed, they lodge it in 
mattamores, or subterraneous repositories; two or three 
hundred of which are sometimes together, tlie smallest 
holding four hundred bushels. These are very common 
in other parts of the East, and afe mentioned by Russell 
(p. 20. ) as being in great numbers about Aleppo, which 
s 2 
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makes travelling in the night there very dangerofus, the 
entry into them being often left open when they are 
empty^ ' Harmer, vol. ii. p. 452. 

No. 1104. — xliv. 17. To pour out drmk-offerings.’] 
When the ancient idolaters made their libations, they 
usually Blled the cup entirely full^, and crowned it with 
flowers. Servius on the first book of the iEneid says, 
antiqui coronabant pocuU, et sic libabtmt^ the ancients 
crowned their cups (with flowers) and then made liba- 
tions. Thus Firgil, speaking of Anchises, says, 

Mapnum cratera comnS 

Induir, implcvitquc mcro. 

t 

lie adorned the great cup with a crown (of flowers) 
Hud filled it with wine. See also //oracc, Bw iii. Od^ 

1 : 3 . 1.2. 

No. 1105. — xlviii. 37. Vpon ail the hands shall be 
cuUiftgs.]. “ Wc find Arabs,’’ La Roque tells us from 
lyArvieux^ who have their arms scarred by the gashes 
of a knife, which they sometimes give themselves, to 
mark out to their mistresses what their rigor and the 
violence of love make them suffer.” From this extract 
we leant what particular part of the body received these 
cuttings. The Scripture frequently speaks of them in 
a more general manner. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 516. 

^ No. IlOq. — xlix. 3. Lame7itt and run to and fro bjf 
tlie hedges.] The places of burial in the East are with- 
out their cities, as well as their gardens, and consequently 
their going to them must often be by their garden walls, 
(not hedges). The ancient warriors of distinction, who 
were slain in battle, were carried to the sepulchres of 
their fathers; and the ^ople often went to weep over 
djjLO graves of those whom they would honour. These 
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observations put together sufficiently account for this 
passage. Harmea, vol. i. p. 464 . 

No. 1 107. — xlix. 19. Behold^ he shall come up like a 
lion from the swelling of Jordan against the habitation 
of the strong, 1 The comparison used by the prophet 
in these words will be perfectly understood by the ac- 
count which Mr. Maundrell gives of the river Jordan. 

After having descended, says he, the outermost 
bank of Jordan, you go about a furlong upon a level 
strand, before you come to the immediate bank of the 
river. This second bank is so beset with bushes and 
trees, such as tamarisks, willows, oleanders, &.c. that 
you can see no water till you have made your way 
through them. Tn this thicket anciently, and the same 
is reported of it at this day, several sorts of wild beasts 
were wont to harbour themselves, whose being washed 
out of the covert by the overflowings of the river gave 
occasion to that allusion, he shall come up like a lion 
f mm the swelling of Jordan?^ (Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerustdem^ p. 82.) Correspondent with this account, 
Ammianu^ Mar cellinus (lib. 18. cap. 17.) tells us, that 
lions without number range through the reeds and 
Oihrubs of the rivers of Mesopotamia.'* 

No. 1108. — ^1. 15. Her foundations are fallen^ her 
watts are thrown downi\ Though this could not be the 
cash with foundations in general, it might be with those 
of Babylon : for Hei'odotus^ who had himself been there, 
informs lis (lib. i. c. 178.) that it was surK)undcd fwst 
a deep And wide ditch fi|lt oT water, and then by its 
stupendous walls, fifty royal cubits broad and two hun- 
dred high; that the earth thrown out of the ditch was 
Triade into bricks, with which they first lined both sides 
of thd ditch, and then built the wall in the same manner. 
ISu'^j^osing then that the scarp, or inner wall of the 
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ditch, served for a foundation to the wall of the city, it 
is very easy to conceive how such foundations, being 
built in a marshy soil, and continually exposed to the 
undermining power of the water in the ditch, and 
pressed byl^uch a prodigious weight, might give way 
and fall. Parkhurst, Htb. Lex. p. 48. 

No. 1109. — li. 41, How is Sheshach takenl\ It is 
conceived that Babylon is ealled Sheshach from one of her 
idols, and that t*ie term is used byway of opprobrium. 
The idol Shacli was worsliippe4 there, and had a festival 
kept for five days together. It is said that during this 
festival Cyrus took Babylon. Athenaus speaks of this 
Deipmsophistiey lib. xiv. cap. 17.) saying, Berosus 
in the first book of the Babylonish Hifetory relates, that 
on the si.Ntecnth of the calends of September the feast 
Saicca was celebrated at Babylon for five days ; during 
which time it was customary for masters to obey their 
servants; one of them, being master of the house, was 
clothed in a royal garment, and called Zoganez. See 
some curious particulars about Sheshach in Assembly's 
Annotations on Jer. xxv. 26. 
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No. 1 1 10.— LAMENTATIONS ii. l . 

And remembered not his footstool in the day of his anger. 

The footstool was not only a great convenience as 
an appendage to the throne^ but was a peculiar mark 
of regal honour : on this account the earth is called 
the footstool of the throne of God. In this manner it 
is mentioned by Homer : 

A splendid footstool, and a throne> that shine 
With gold unfading, Somnus, shall be thine. 

//. xiv. !^73. POFK, 

No. 1111 .—V. 10. Onr skin was black like an oven.] 
Portable ovens were frequently used in the East, and 
were part of the furniture of eastern travellers. I'hese 
ovens appear to have been formed of didereut materialsi 
according to the rank of the several owners. Those 
that are alluded to by the prophet Jerenjiah^ when de- 
scribing the distresses of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
saying, our skin was black like an oven because of the 
terrible famine, seem to be of an inferior kind, and 
belonged most probably to the ordinary class of tra- 
vellers, Nevertheless there were others of a far supe- 
rior nature, even of very valuable metals. Thus we 
are informed from an Arabian tale, translated in 1786 
from an unpublished MS. that part of the food of the 
caliph Vathek on his travels was delicate «akes, whtfh 
.had been baked in silver qveni. St. Jerome describes 
an eastern oven as a round vessel of brass, blackened on 
the outside by the surrounding fire wliich heats it within. 
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' No. 1112. — EZEKIEL ix. 2. 

And one man among them was clothed with linen, with 
a writer^ $ ink-hom by his side. 

D’Arvievx informs us, that the Arabs of the de- 
sert, when they want a favour of their emir, get his 
secretary to write an order agreeable to their desire, as 
if the favour were granted ; this they carry to the 
prince, who, after having read it, sets his seal to it with 
ink, if he grant it ; if not, he returns the petitioner his 
paper torn, and dismisses him. These papers are with- 
out date, and have only the emir's floi!irishr or cyphei^ at 
the bottom, signifying the poor, the abject Mahonfet, 
son of Turabeye.’* (Foy.^dans la Pal. ,pK 61 ,, 154.) 
Pocockesayis (Trav, vol. i. p. 186, that they 

make the impression of their name with their seal, ge- 
nerally of cornelian, which they wear on their finger, 
and , which is blacked when they have occasion to seal 
with it." The custom of placing the inkbom by the 
side, Olearius says, continues in the East to this day. 

Harmjsr, vol. ii. p. 458, 

No. 1 113. — xii. 3. Prepare thee stuff for reimoing, 
and r'emove by day in their sights This is as they do 
in the caravans, they carry out their baggage in the 
day-time, and the caravan loads in the evening ; for in 
thf‘. morning it is too hot to set out on a journey for that 
day, and they cannot well ^ in the night. However, 
this depends on the length of their journeys ; for when 
they are too short to take'up a whole night, they load 
in the night, in order to arrive at their journey’s end 
early in the morning; it being a greater inconvenience 
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to arrive at an unknown place in the night, tlian to set 
out on a journey then.’* Chardin MS, 

Harmek, vol. i. p. 432. 

No.. in 4. — xii. 8. And in the morning came the 
word of the Lord unto wit?.] The ancients thought that 
those visions were truly prophetic, which appeareii in 
the morning. Certiora et colatiora de animd somnutri 
affirmant sub extremis noctibus, Tcrtullian. 

Ovid thus expresses himself in his epistle of Hero to 
Leander : 

Sub auroram, jam dormitantc luceml, 

Somnia quo cemi tempore vera solcnt. 

Pope begins*hia intellectual vision of the Temple of 
Fanie at the same time : 

What time the mom mysterious visions brings, 

While purer slumbers spread their golden wings. 

No. 1115,~xiii. It). One built up a wall^ and^ /i>, 
others daubed it with unteinpered mortar.] In Persia, 
where it has been conjectured that the prophet Ezekiel 
now was, (see Fragments , No. 106.) the mortar is made 

of plaster, earth, and chopped straw, all well wrought 
and incorporated together : but this is not the material 
with which tliey cast or set, that is, coat over, their 
walls. They cast their walls pretty often also, with a 
mixture made of plaster and earth, which they call 
zerdghil, (i. e. yellow earth; though in reality it be not 
yellow, but rather of a musk or cinnaihon coloiTl'.) 
They get it on the river •side, and work it in a great 
earthen vessel ; but they put so little earth in propor- 
tion to water, that it remains liquid like muddy water, 
or at most like strained juice ; and it is altogether of 
the colour of that earth. J'hey make use of it to 
work the plaster in another earthen vessel, where they 
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mingle this water with plaster in such a quantity, that 
it retains the colour of the earth. With this mixture 
they cast their walls, which at first look all grayish ; 
hut, accoriling as they dry, they grow so white, that 
when tliey are fully dry, they look almost as if they were 
plastered over with pure plaster. This mixture is used 
not only for saving plaster, but also because it holds 
better tliaii plaster alone, and looks as well.” 

Thevenot’s Travels^ part ii. p. 86. 

No. 1116. — xvi. 18, 19. A7id thou hast set viine oil 
and mine tyicetise before iheni^ — thou hast even set it be- 
fo7'e them for a sweet ^aroi/r.] The burning of per- 
fumes is now practised in the East in times of feasting 
and joy ; and there is rcjason to believe that the same 
usage obtained anciently in those countries, Niebuhr 
(Vo^if, en Avabi(\ vol. i. p. 307.) mentions a Moham- 
medan festival, after which every one returned home, 
feasted, chewed kaad, burnt fragrant substances in his 
house, stretclied himself at length on his sofa, and 
lighted his kiddre, or long pipe, with the greatest sa- 
tisfaction.” Harmer, vol, iii. p. 191. 

No. 1 1 17. — xvii. 13. The mighty of the land,'] The 
seventy, A^^omc* Vidg, Arictes, rams. Thus Homer, 
speaking of Ulysses marstialling the Greeks : 

K\jroq Jf, micwKeiTou uvS^uv &c. 

IL iii. 196. 


Nor ye^ appear his care and conduct small; 

From rank to rank he mov^s, and orders all. 

The stately ram thus measures o'er the ground. 

And, master of the docks, surveys them round. Pope* 

Ai'istoile (IL A. vi. 19.) says, that in every flock they 
prepare a leader of the impales, which, when the shep<* 
herd calls.him by name, goes before them* 
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No. 1118. — xix. 11. She had strong rods for the 
sceptres of them that bear rufe.] Tlie allusion here ig 
evidently to the sceptres of the ancients, which were 
no other than walking-sticks, cut from the stems or 
branches of trees, and decorated with gold, or studded 
ivith golden nUils. Thus Achilles is introduced as swear- 
ing by a sceptre, which being cut from the trunk of a 
tree on the mountains, and stripped of its bark and 
leaves, should never more produce leaves and branches, 
or sprout again. Such an one the Grecian judges ear- 
ned in their hands. See IIomer, JL i. 23 J-. 

No. 1119. — ^xx. 47. Saif to the forest of the souths 
hear the zvord of the Lord ; thus saith the Lord Gody 
behold I •will kindle a fire in thecy and' it shall devour 
every green tree and every dry tree,] ITlIerhelot (p. 
330.) has given us a passage of a Persian poet, describ- 
ing the desolation made by a pestilence, whose term* 
very much resemble the words of the prophet : 

The pestilence, like an avenging fire, ruins at once 
this beautiful city, whose territory gives an odour 
surpassing that of the most excellent perfumes : of all 
its inhabitants there remains neither a young man nor 
an old. 

This was a lightning that, falling upon a forest, con- 
sumed there the green wood, with the dry. Sec also 
Hab. iii. 5. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 186. 

No. 1120.*— xxi. 27. I mil overturn^ overturny 
overturn it,] Pervertedy perverted^ perdtrted wilt I 
wake ity marg. This passage, according to the mar- 
ginal reading, may be beautifully illustrated from the 
turbans of antiquity. Those of indejxjndent sovereigns 
(even to this day in Persia, see a cojjy of one in Char- 
dir^s Travels their ape^ upright. Inferior and 
subordinate princes wore theirs bent backwards. I’o 
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this the prophecy refers, declaring that the crown of 
ijudea thoiild thenceforward be dependent and subor- 
dinate, as it was under the Persians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans. .See Christian Ohc7ver, vol. i. p. 351. 

No. 1121. — xxiv. 5. Take the choice of the fiock^ 
and burn also the horns under iL] The following ac- 
count of a royal Arab camel feast will afford some il- 
lustration of the parable contained in this chapter. 

Before mid-day a carpet being spread in the middle 
of the tent, our dinner was brought in, being served 
up in large wooden bowls between two men ; and truly 
to my apprehension load enough for them. Of these 
great platters there were about fifty or sixty in num- 
ber, perhaps more, with a great many little ones ; I 
mean, such as one man was able to bring in, strewed 
here and there among them, and placed for a border or 
garnish round about the table. In the middle was one 
of a larger size than all the rest, in which were the 
cameVs bones, and a thin broth in which they were 
boiled. l"he other greater ones seemed all filled with 
pne and the same sort of provision, a kind of plum- 
nrptli, of rice and the fleshy part pf the camel, 
with currants and spices, being of a somewhat darker 
colouf than what is made ip our country.’’ Philoso-^ 
fkkal Transactions abridged^ [lart ii. cap. 2. art. 40. ^ 

The Hebrew ^vord translated burn should have been 
rendered, as in tlie margin, heap. The meaning can- 
not be that; the bones were to be burnt under the c^)- 
drCfn, but that they were to be heaped up in it ; for |t 
is said, lei them seethe the bones of it therein. Mfiti^ 
this interpretation .tiie Septuagint translation pf 
passage agrees : and viewed in this light, the objpcjt is 
ascertained by the foregoing extract. 

No. 1122,— xxviL Jl. The menofArvaiwith ihm 
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ahtty •were upon thy walls round about, and the Gam^ 
ntadim were in thy toxioers ; they hung their shields upon 
thy walls round about^ The eastern soldiers hi times 
of peace are disposed of about the walls of places, and 
particularly in the towers, and at the gates. Niebuhr 
tells us (p. lS6.) that the foot -soldiers of the imam of 
Yemen have very little to do in times of ponce, any 
more than the cavalry : some of them mount guard at 
the dcla's (or governor’s) ; they are also employed at 
the gates and upon the towers. Van Egmoni and 
Ileyman (Trav. vol. ii. p. 121.) give a similar account. 

Sandys, speaking of the decorations of one of the 
gates of the imperial seraglio in Constantinople, tells 
us, that it is hung with shield.^ and cimeters. Through 
this gate people pass to the divan, where justice is 
administered ; and these are the oniamcnts of this 
public passage. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 517. 

No. 1123. — xxvii. 15. They brought thee for a pre* 
sent Iwms of ivory and ebony.} These articles were the 
produce of their own art and manufacture, and were 
given in exchange for such things as they wanted, ft 
is well known how common and indeed indhtpensable 
presents were in the East. In some ihstanccs they Wefie 
made use of to convey a particular meaning. Thus 
we read that the farther Darius advanced into the 
country (of the Scythians), the greater hardships hU 
army was exposed to. Just when it was reduced^ to 
the last extremity, there came a herald W Darius i^m 
the Scythian prince, with a bird, a mouse, a frog, and 
five arrows, for a present.* The king desired to know 
the meaning of these gifts. The messenger answered, 
that bis orders were only to deliver them, and nothing 
more, and that it was left to the Persian king to find 
out the meaning. Darius concluded at first, that the 
Scythians thereby conschted to deliver up the earth and 
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iratcr to him, which were represented by a mouse and a 
frog ; as also their cavalry, whose swiftness was repre- 
sented by the bird ; together with their own persons 
and arms, signified by the airows. But Gobryas, one 
of the seven lords that had deposed the Magian im- 
postor, expounded the aenigma in the following man- 
ner. ** Know,” says he to the Persians, that unless 
you can fly away in the air like birds ; or bide your- 
selves in the earth like mice; or swim in the water 
like frogs ; you shall in no wise be able to avoid the 
arrows of the Scythians.” 

Rollings Anc. Hist. vol. iii. p. 31. 

No. 1 1 24. — xxxii. 3. I will therefore spread out my 
net over thee with a company of many people ^and they shall 
bring thee up in my net.l Herodotus (lib. ii. cap. TO.) 
relates that in his time they had in Egypt many and va-. 
rious ways of taking the crocodile. Brookes (Nat. Hist. 
vol. i. p. 332.)says,^^ the manner of taking the crocodile 
ill Siam is by throwing three or four nets across a river 
at proper distances from each other; that so if he break 
through the first, he may be caught by one of the 
others.” 
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No. 1125. — DANIEL i. 4. 

Well-favored, 

CuRTius fHist. 1. VI. c. 5.) says, that in all barhamns 
or uncivilized countries the stateliness of the body is 
held in great veneration : nor do they think any capable 
of great services or actions, to whom nature has not 
vouchsafed to give a beautiful form and aspect. It has 
always been the custom of the eastern tiations to choose 
sucii for their principal officers, or to wait on priiux's 
and great personages. Sir Paul Ricaiit ( Present Stale 
of the Ottoman Empire^ b. i. c. 5. p. 13.) observes, 
that the youths that are designed for the great offices 
of the Turkish empire must be of admirable features and 
pleasing looks, well-shaped in their bodies, and without 
any defects of nature: for it is conceived, tlmt a cor- 
rupt and sordid soul can scarce inhabit in a serene and 
ingenuous aspect; and I have observed not only in tiu; 
seraglio, but also in the courts of great men, their 
personal attendants have been of comely lusty youths 
well habited, deporting themselves with singular mo- 
<lesty and respect in the presence of their masters ; so 
that when a pacha aga spahi travels, he is always at- 
tended with a comely equipage, followed by flourishing 
youths, well clothed and mounted, in great numbers.’* 

No. 1126. — i. 15. And at the end of ten days their 
cmntenances appeared fairef and fatter in Jlesh than all 
the children which did cat the portion of the king's meat,] It 
is probable that there was nothing extraordinary or out 
of the common way in this circumstance. Sir 7. Chardin 
observes, I have remarked tMs, that the countenances 
of the Kechichs are in fact more rosy and smooth than 
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those of others, and that these people who fast much, I 
mean the Armenians and the Greeks, are notwithstand- 
iiig very beautiful, sparkling with health, with a clear 
and livdy countenance*'^ Harmer, vol. i. p. 357. 

No. 1127. — ^ii. 5. Your houses shall he made a dung» 
hilL'\ This was a common practice among the Romans. 
When any person was found plotting against the go*> 
vernment, or guiky of treason, they were not only 
capitally punished, but their houses were pulled down, 
or the names of them changed. Thus the house of Caius 
Cassius.was pulled down for bis affectation of govern- 
ment, and for treason ; and that of M. Manlius Capito- 
linus, who was suspected of seizing the government, 
after he was thrown down from the rock, was made a 
mint of. That of Spuritis Melius, for the same crime, 
after he had suffered^ w^as by reproach called Mqum/o* 
Hum. Other instances arc mentioned in Alex, ah Alex* 
GvniaL Diet\ 1. iii. c. 23. Sec 2 Kings, x. 27. 

No. 1128. — ii. 48. Then the king made Daniel a 
great vian."] For various purposes and services the 
eastern princes honoured and dignified men of wisdom 
and particular abilities : but they sometimes carried their 
attachment to a very singular excess; even imprison- 
ing them if they suspected them of an intention to 
retire. If they happened to escape, an embassy with 
presents and apologies sometimes followed the man of 
learning; and a peremptory demand was often made, 
where gentler methods had not the desired eficct: a 
demand, however, seldom cbmplied with, if the power 
of the sovereign with whom they had taken refuge bore 
any proportion to that of his com{x:titor. See Richard* 
son’s Dissert, on the Easiam Nations^ p. 30. 

No. U29^— V. 2. Belshagzarf xehUe he Uatei the 
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rtinef commanded to bring the golden and siher ressets, 
which his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the 
temple which was in Jemsalemi] Mr. Harmer (vol. i. 
p. 385.) conjectures that a false devotion, excited by 
wine, might be the cause of i^clshazzar's conduci ; and, 
as an illustration of this remark, informs us, from Sir 
J. Chardin^ that it is the custom of the greatest part of 
the eastern Christians^ and above all of the Iberians 
and the people of Cholcis, when they are drunk, to lift 
up their eves to heaven, beat themselves on the breast, 
to sigh and sob; remorsi* for their sins awaking, and 
their fear of future punisliment operating afresh. 

No. 1130. — V. .12. Dissolving of doubts J] Litemlly 
from the Hebrew, untying of knots. In the copy of a 
patent given to Sir John Chardin by the king of Persia, 
we find it is addressed To tlie lords of lords, who have 
the presence of a lion, the aspect of Deston, tlio princes 
who have the stature of Tahem-ten-ten, who seem to be 
in the time of Ardevon, the regents who carry the ma- 
jesty of Ferribours, the conc|iierors of kingdoms, su- 
perintendents that unloose all manner of knots, and who 
are under the ascendant of Mercury, 

No. 1131 . — vi. 8. The law of the Medes and Persians 
which altereth ^lotJ] Chardin says that in P(*rsia, when 
the king has condemned a person, it is no longer lawful 
to mention his name, or to intercede in his favour. 
Though the king were drunk or beside himgelf, yet J(ie 
decree must be executed ; otherwise he would contra- 
dict himself, and the law acfmits of no contradiction. 

No. 1132. — vi. 10. He went into his house, and, his 
wirulows being open in his chamber toward Jerusalem,'^ 
It was enjoined upon the Je^s, that if any of them 
were led away captive, they should pray tcfGod toward 

VOL. II. T 
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the city which he had chosen, and the house which 
Solomon had built, 1 Kings viii. 48. The conduct of 
Daniel in the instance now referred to was in obedience 
to that command. 

We find that a similar custom of expressing an afTcp- 
tion for any highly esteemed place by turning their faces 
towards it prevails at this present time among the people 
in Africa. Thus Park informs us: when we depart- 
ed,'’ says this traveller, ** from Kamalia (near the 
Niger,) a town in Manding, we were followed for about 
half a mile by most of the inhabitants of the town, some 
of them crying, and others shaking hands with their 
relations, who were now about to leave them : and wlien 
we bad gained a piece of rising ground, from which we 
had a view of Kamalia, all the people belonging to the 
coffle (a number of slaves who were going down to the 
coast) were ordered to sit down in another place with 
their faces towards Kamalia, when a schoolmaster that 
accompanied them pronounced a long and solemn 
prayer.” Gillingwater, MS. 

No. 1133. — vi, 11 . Making supplication^] There 
were various ways of making supplication peculiar to 
different nations. Themistocles, when pursued by the 
Athenians and Laccdscmonians, and forced to cast him- 
self on the protection of Admetus king of the Molos- 
sians, held the young prince (who was then a child) in 
his arms, and in that posture prostrated himself before 
the king’s household gods; this being the most sacred 
manner of supplication amongst that people. (Plutarch 
in Theniist.) 

The Grecians used to supplicate with green boughs 
in their hands, and crowns upon their heads, chiefly of 
olive or laurel ; whence Statius says, 

MHe nemus circa— 1— 

Vittdta fiiurus, et supplicis aibor olivae. 
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No. 1 1 34.— viii. 5. And the goat had a notable horn 
between his eyts.l It is very well known that in lormer 
times Maceclon, and tlie adjacent countries, particularly 
Thrace, abounded with Gloats; in so iiiiich that tiny 
were made symbols, and arc to he found on many ot the 
coins that were struck by different towns in those parts 
of Greece. But not only many of the individual towns 
in Macedon and Tlirace employed this ty|H*., but the 
kingdom itself of Macedon, which is the oldest in Europe 
of which we have any regular and connected history, 
was represented also by a goat with this particularity, 
that it had but one horn. The custom of representing 
the type and power of a country under the lorm ot a 
horned animal is not peculiar to Macedon. Persia was 
represented by a ram. Antinianus Marcellinus (lib. xix. 
cap. 1.) acquaints us, that the king of Persia, when at 
the head of his army, wore a ram’s head made of gold 
and set with precious stones, instead of a diadem. 'Phe 
relation of these emi)lem 9 to Macedon and lV.rsia is 
strongly ^confirmed by the vision of Daniel recorded in 
this chapter, and which from these accounts receives 
no inconsiderable share of illustration. An ancient 
bronze figure of a goat with one horn, dug up in Asia 
Minor, was lately inspected by the society of Anti- 
quaries in London. The original use of it probably 
was to be affixed to the top of a military standard, in 
the same manner as the Roman eagle. 11ns supposition 
is somewhat supported by what is related of Caranus, 
that he ordered goats to be carried before the ^tandard^f 
his army. lib. vii. cap. I.) Sec Arch. lio loci A, 

or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity y vol. xiv. 
p. 14. 


No. 1135. — xi. 45. He shall plant the tabernacles oj 
his palace^ or pavilioiiy that isj the tents for his princes 
and generals. The word used has the signification of 
T 2 
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covering and clothing. Hence some translate it the 
UnU of his curtain ; tents covered with curtains or veils, 
such as the tents of kings, generals, and principal officers 
were distinguished by. Fuller (MiscclL ^acr, 1. v. 
c. 18. So also Lydius de remilitari^ I. iv. c. 2. p. 155.) 
conjectures, that it may refer to an ancient custom of 
the Roman emperors, who used before a battle to have 
a scarlet coat spread over their tents, or hung upon a 
spear, to give notice of it. And so this furious enemy 
of the church of God is represented as setting up his 
ensign, preparing for battle, and threatening with utter 
desolation. 
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No. 1136.— HOSE A iii. 4. 

Teraphim. 

As to the external form of the teraphim, Jurieu re<« 
presents it thus. The eastern nations preserved in one 
of the remote parts of their house the relics of their 
ancestors; if they had none of these, their posterity 
being numerous, they erected empty tombs of stone, 
wood, or earth, and upon these they set the teraphim 
at the two extremities. Micah (Judges xviii. 14.) 
having obtained a sight of some of these oracles among 
tlie heathen, and being ignorant of the abominations 
they practised by them, thought they might be sanctified 
by dedicating them to God, though by idolaters they 
were designed for inquiring of the dead. 

No. 1137. — viii. 1 1 . Ephraim hath made many altars 
to «n.] The ancient idolaters were not satisfied with 
worshipping one deity, or with sacrificing upon a single 
altar, but greatly multiplied both. They embraced 
every opportunity of adding to the number already 
received and established. The Romans were remarkable 
for the erection of altars upon any sudden benefit re- 
ceived. Tacitus mentions one consecrated to Adoption; 
and another to Revenge. When they felt an earthquake, 
they betook themselves by public commanc^to religious 
observances: though they did not, as on other occasions, 
name the god to whom they dedicated such solemnities, 
lest by mistaking one for another they might oblige the 
people to a false worship. A. Gell, 1. ii. c. 28. 

No. 1138. — xii. 1. And ottis carried into Egypt.'] 
Oil is now presented in the East to bo burnt in honour 
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of the dead; whom they reverence with a religious kind 
of homage*. It is most natural to suppose that the pro* 
phot Hosea refers to a similar practice in the times ot 
antiquity; when he upbraids the Israelites with carrying 
oil into Egypt. The Algerines, according to Pt/fs 
f Account n.) when they are in the Streights Mouth, 
make a gathering of small wax candles, which they 
usually carry with them, and bind them in a bundle ; 
and then, together with a pot of oil, throw them over- 
board, as a present to the nnarabbot or saint, who lies 
entombed there on the Barbary shore near the sea. 

Harmer, vol. iv. p. 305. 

T<o. 1139. — xiv. 6. And his smell as Lcbanon.~\ Not 
only both tlic great and small cedars of J^banon have a 
fragrant smell, but Maundrell ( Journey j May 9.) found 
the great rupture in that mountain, which runs at 
least seven hours travel directly up into it, and is on both 
sides exceeding steep and high, clothed with fragrant 
greens from top to bottom, and every where refreshed 
with fountains, failing down from the rocks in pleasant 
cascades, the ingenious work of nature. These streams 
all uniting at tlie bottom, make a full and rapid torrent, 
whose agreeable murmuring is heard ail over the place, 
and adds no small pleasure to it.’^ 
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No. 1140 .— AMOS iu6. 

They sold the righteous for silver ^ and the poor for a 
pair of shoes. 

Maillet, (Lett. x. p. 86.)amongst other articles which 
are carried before a bride on the day of marriage, men- 
tions wooden sandals ; these in the East arc called 
cobcal. They arc not of much value, though some- 
times they are ornamented. What Rauwolff says, in 
connection with the above circumstance, greatly illus- 
trates this passage of Amos. The Turkish ofRccrs 
and also their wives go very richly clothed with rich 
flowered silks, artificially made, and mixed of several 
colours. But these clothes are commonly given them by 
those that have causes depending before them, (for they 
do not love to part with their own money) to promote 
their cause, and to be favourable to them.*’ Sec also 
Amos viii. 6. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 21. 

No. 1141 . — iii. 8 . The lion hath roared^ who will 
not fearf\ The strength of the lion is so prodigious^ 
that a single stroke of his paw is suificient to break the 
back of a horse ; and one sweep with his tail wilt throw 
a strong man to the ground.” Kolben says, that when 
he comes up to his prey, he always knocks it down 
dead, and seldom bites it till the mortal blow has been 
given. This blow he generally accomp|inies with a 
terrible roar. 

The roaring of a lion when in quest of prey resem- 
bles the sound of distant thunder; and, being re-echoed 
by the rocks and mountains, appals the whole race of 
animals, and puts them to a sudden flight: but be fre- 
quently varies his voice into k hideous scream or yell.” 

Bingley’s Animal Biography^ vol. i. p. 253 , 267 . 
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No. 1142. — iv. 10. The pestilence after the maimer 
of Kgypt.'\ Abp. Newcome says, tliat this means the 
iinwliolesome effluvia on the subsiding of the Nile, 
itliich causes some peculiarly malignant diseases in this 
country. Maillet (Lett, i. p. 14.) says, that the ait 
is bad ill those parts^ where, when the inundations of 
the Nile have been very great, this river, in retiring to 
its channel, leaves marshy places, which infect the 
country round about. The dew is also very dangerous 
in Egypt.’* 

No. 1 143. — ^vii. 14. A gatherer of sycamore fruity] 
or more properly, a dresstr of sycamore fruit. Pococke 
gives the following account of it. “^Tlie dumez (of 
Egypt) is called by the Europeans Pharaoh’s fig ; it is 
the sycamore of the ancients, and is properly a ficus 
fatuuSy (wild fig.) The fig is small, but like the com* 
men fjgs. At the end of it a sort of water gathers 
together ; and unless it be cut, and the water let out, 
it will not ripen. 7'his they sometimes do, covering 
the bough with a net to keep off the birds : and the 
iruit is not bad, though it is not esteemed. It is a large . 
spreading tree, with a round leaf, and has this parti* 
cular quality, that short branches without leaves come 
out of the great limbs all about the wood \ and these 
bear the fruit. It was of the timber of these trees 
that the ancient Egyptians made their coffins for their 
embalmed bodies, and the wood remains sound to this 
day.” Travelsy vol. i. p. 205. 

Tliis shews the propriety of rendering Psalm Ixxviii. 
47. He destroyed their sycamwc trees with frost. 
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No. 1144. — OBADIAHy ver. 18. 

There shall not be any remaining of the hotise of JEsau. 

They shall all be cut oiFby, or swallowed up among, 
the Jews: not so much as a torch-bearer left, one that 
carries the lights before an army, as the Scptuagint and 
Arabic versions; whicii versions, and the custom al- 
luded to, serve very much to illustrate the passage. It 
was usual with the Greeks (Alex, ab Alex. Genial. 
Dier. 1. v. c. 3.) when armies were about to engage, 
that before the first ensigns stood a prophet or priest 
bearing branches of laurels and garlands, who was calliid 
Pyrophorus, or the torch-bearer, because he held a 
lamp or torch; and it was accounted a most criminal 
thing to do him any hurt, because he performed the 
office of an embassador. This sort of men were priests 
of Mars and sacred to him, so that those who were con- 
querors always spared them. Hence, when a total de- 
struction of an army, place, or people was hyperbo- 
lically expressed, it used to be said, not so much as a 
torch-bearer, or fire-carrier, escaped. (Ilerodot. Urania^ 
sive 1. viii. c. 6.) So Philo the Jew, speakin^^ of the 
destruction of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea, 
says, there was not so much as a torch-bearer left to 
declare the calamity to the Egyptians. And thus here, 
so general should be the destruction of tlic Edomites, 
that not one should be left in such an officS as just Tie- 
scribed. 
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No. 1145.— MICAH V. 8. 

As a young lion among the flocks of sheep; whichy if 

he go throughy both treadeth down and teareth in 
pieces. 

The lion is remarkable for tearing his prey to pieces. 
This circumstance is particularly noted both by sacred 
and profane writers. Gen. xlix. 9. Deut. xxxiii. 22. 
Psalm xxii. 13. Hosca xiii. 8. Thus also Virgil: 

Impastus ceu pkna leo per ovilia turbans> 

(SuaUet cnim vesana lames) manditque trahitque 
Mollc pecus. JEn. ix. 339. 

The famish’d lion, thus with hungtY bold^ 

O’crlcaps the fences of the nightly fold< 

And tears the peaceful docks. Dryden. 

Comp. Homer y II. xi. lin. 176. 

Sujfon says, (Nat. Hist, tom, viii. p. 124.) when the 
lion leaps on his prey, he gives a spring of ten or fifteen 
feet, falls on, seizes it with his fore-paws, tears it with 
his claws, and afterwards devours it with his teeth. 

No. 1 1 46.— vi. 7. Shall I give my first-bom for my 
transgression ?] This actually was the practice of the 
inhabitants of Florida. The ceremony was always 
pei/ormed ip the presence of one of those princes or 
caciques, whom they call paraoustis. The victim must 
always be a male infant, 'fhe mother of it covers her 
face, and weeps and groans over the stone, against 
which the child is to be dashed in pieces. The women 
who accompany her sing and dance in a circle, while 
another woman stands u|) in the middle of the ring, 
holding' the child in her arms, and shewing it at a 
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distance to the paraousti ; who probably is esteemed a 
representative of the sun, or deity to wliich the victim 
is oflered ; after which the sacritice is made. “ The 
Peruvians of quality, and those too of mean sort, 
would sacrifice their first-born to redeem their own life, 
when the priest pronounced that they were mortally 
sick.” Morels Explanation of Grand Mystery y p. StJ. 
And as the king of Moab when in distress took his first- 
born son, that should have reigned in his stead, and 
offered him for a burnt-offering, 2 Kings iii. 27. so 
‘‘ Hacon king of Norway offered his son in sacrifice, to 
obtain of Odin the victory over his enemy llarald. 
Aune king of Sweden devoted to Odin the blood of his 
nine sons, to prevail on that god to prolong his life,’* 
See Maillett’s Nm'thern Antiquities y vol. i. p. 134 . 

No. 1147. — vii. 19. Thou wilt cast all their sins into 
the depths of the sea.'\ It is a custom with the modern 
Jews on new year’s day to sound the horn, to invite 
the people to hearken with huinility and attention 
to the judgments of God, and to thank him for his 
favour and support during the year which is just ended. 
This festival lasts two days, and all the people in the 
synagogue arc to pray with a loud voice and in a hum- 
bler posture than usual. In Germany the Jews send 
their childrtm to the grand rabbi to receive his bene- 
diction ; and when they sit down to table, the master 
of the house takes a bit of bread, and dips it in honey, 
saying, may this year be sweet and fruitful^; and ah the 
guests do the same. They seldom omit serving up a 
sheep’s head at this entertliinment, which they say is a 
mystical representation of the ram sacrificed instead of 
Isaac. The sounding of the horn is performed stand- 
ing, where the law is read, the whole congregation re- 
maining in the same posture.* This is made of a ram’s 
horn, being also a monun^ent of Isaac’s ram. It is 
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crooked j as representing the posture of a man hum- 
bling himself. The time for blowing it is from suii-risc 
to sun-set. The ancient Jews upon the day of atone- 
ment disdharged their sins upon a be-goat, which after- 
wards was sent into the desert. But the modern Jews, 
of Germany in particular, instead of a goat, now do it 
upon the fish. They go after dinner to the brink of a 
poud, and there shake their clothes over it with all their 
might. They derive this custom from the passage of 
the prophet Micah now above cited. 


No. 1148. — ^NAHUM iii. 10. 

T/ity cast lots for her honourable men. 

The custom of casting lots for the captives taken in 
war appears to have prevailed both with the Jews and 
Greeks. It is mentioned by another of the prophets, 
besides the one now referred to. Strangers carried away 
captive his forces j and foreigners entered into his gates^ 
and cast lots upon Jerusaleni, Obad. ver. 11. With 
respect to the Greeks, we have an instance in Tryphi-- 
odorus : 

Shar'd out by lot, the female captives stand ; 

The spoils divided with an equal hand : 

Each to his ship conveys his rightful share. 

Price off their toil, and trophies of the war. 

Destruction of Troy^ Merrick^ ver. 938, 
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No. 1149.— HABAKKUK i. 8. 

Thtir horses also are swifter than the leopards^ 

Leopards tamed and taught to hunt are, it is said, 
made use of iti the East for that purpose, and seize the 
prey with surprising agility. Le Brin/n tells us (tom. 
ii. p. 154.) that he had often seen the bttlihaw of Gaza 
goto hunt jackalls, of which there are great numbers 
in that country, and which he took by means of a leo- 
pard trained to it from its youth. The hunter keeps it 
before him upon* his horse, and when he meets with a 
jackall, the leopard leaps down, and creeps along till 
he thinks himself within reach of the beast, when he 
leaps upon it, throwing himself seventeen or eighteen 
feet at a time. 

If we suppose that this way of hunting was in use in 
the time of the prophet Habakkuk, the image was 
sufficiently familiar to the common people. 

Harmek, vol. ii. p. 438. 

No. 1150. — ii, 2. Make it plain upon tables,'] Writ- 
ing-tables were used in and before tlie time of Ilovier ; 
for he speaks (II, vi.) of writing very pernicious things 
upon a two-leaved table. They were made of wood, 
consisted of two, three, or five leaves, and were covered 
with wax ; on this impressions were easily^made, ^oii- 
tiniie4 long, and were ver^* legible. It was a custom 
amongst the Romans for the public affairs of every 
year to be committed to writing by the pontifex max- 
imuSy or high priest, and published on a table. They 
were exposed to public view, so that the people might 
have an opportunity of being acquainted with them. 
It was also usual to hang up laws approved and rccordcfd 
on tables of brass in their market-places, and in their 
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temples, that they might be oe ;ii and read. (Taciii 
Annaksy 1. xi. c. 14.) In like manner the Jewish pro- 
phets used to write, and expose tiieir prophecies pub- 
licly on tables, either in their own houses, or in the 
temple, that every one that passed by might read them. 

No. 1151. — ii. 16. — the cup of the Lord's right hand 
shall be turned unto thee.'] In the entertainments of tlie 
ancients the cup was delivered towards the right hand ; 
express mention is made of this practice by Homer : 

From where the goblet first begins to flow, 

From right to lefty in order take the bow. Odyss. b. xxi. 

See also the It. b. i. 597. 

This custom seems to be referred to in the words of 
the prophet. 


No. 1 152. — iii. 9. Thj/ bow xvas made quite nakedi] 
The oriental bows, according to Chardiny were usually 
carried in a case hung to their girdles ; it was some- 
times of cloth, but more commonly of leather. The 
expression in these words of the prophet must conse- 
quently be understood of the bow when out of the case, 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 513. 
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No. 1153.— ZEPHANIAH li. 6. 

And the sea^coast shall be dwellings and cottages for 
shepherds j and folds for flocks, 

Abp. Ntwcome has remarked, that many manuscripts 
and three editions have a single letter in one of these 
words more than appears in the common editions; wiiich, 
instead of chcrith, gives us a word which signifies 
caves ; and he thus renders the words : and the sea~coast 
shall be sheep-cotes; caves for shepherds ^ and folds for 
flocks. This translation will appear perfectly correct if 
it be considered, that the mountains bordering on the 
Syrian coast are remarkable for the number of caves in 
them. In the history of the crusades it is particularly 
mentioned that a number of persons retired with their 
wives and children, their flocks and herds, into snbter. 
raucous caves to find shelter from the enemy. ( Gesta 
Dei per FrancoSy p. 781.) Harmer, vol. iii. p. 60. 

No. 1154. — ii. 7. In the houses of Ashkelon shall 
they lie down in the evening.] An extract from Dr. 
Chandler^ s Travels (p. 115.) furnishes a very lively 
comment on these words. ‘‘Our horses were disposed 
among the walls and rubbish (of Ephesus) witli their 
saddles on; and a mat was spread for us on the ground. 
We sat here in the open air while supper was preparing; 
when suddenly fires began to4>laze up among the bushes, 
and we saw the villagers collected about them in savage 
groups, or passing to and fro, with lighted brands for 
torches. The flames, with the stars and a pale moon, 
afforded us a dim prospect of«ruin and desolation. A 
shrill owl, called cucuvaia from its note, with a night-* 
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hawk, flitted near us: andajackall cried mournfully, 
as if forsaken by his companions on the mountain.’* 


No. ir55. — ii. 14. Flocks shall lie dffwn in the midst 
of hcTj all the beasts of the nations: both the cormorant 
and the bittern shall lodge in the upper lintels thereof^ 
Knobs or chapiters^ marg. Chardin (tom. iii. p. 108.) 
describing the magnificent pillars that he found at Per* 
sepolis, tells us, that the storks (birds respected by the 
Persians) make their nests on the top of these columns 
with great boldness, and are in no danger of being dis^ 


possessed. 
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No. 1156.— ZECHARIAH i. 8. 

A red horse. 

The word here translated red signifies blood-rod, not 
any kind of bright bay, or other colour usual amongst 
horses. But the custom of painting or dying animals 
for riding, whether asses or horses, explains the nature 
of this description. Tavernier^ (Trav, p. 1 1 1 .) speaking 
of a city which he visited, says, “ Five Imndred paces 
from the gate of the city we mot a young man of a 
good family, for, he was attended by two servants, and 
rode upon an ass, the hinder part of which was painted 
red.” and Mungo Park informs us, that the Moorish 
sovereign Ali always rode upon a milk-white horse, with 
its tail dyed red. See also Zeeh. vi. 2. Rev. vi. 4. 

Fragments Supp. to Calmet^ No, 478. 

No. i 1 57. — iii. 3. Now Joshua was clothed with filthy 
garments It was usual, especially among the Romans, 
when a man was charged with a capital crime, and 
during his arraignment, to let down his hair, suffer his 
beard to grow long, to wear filthy ragged garments, and 
appear in a very dirty and sordid habit. Hence such 
were called Sordidati. When the accused person w'as 
brought into court to be tried, even his near relations, 
friends, and acquaintance, before the courj^ voted, {Ap- 
peared with dishevelled hair, and clothed with garments 
foul and out of fashion, weeping, crying,Und deprecating 
punishment. (Alex, ab Alex. Genial. Dier. 1. iii. c. 5.) 
The guilty person sometimes appeared before the judges 
clothed in black, and his licad covered with dust. 

No. 1158. — iii. 8. I will bring forth my setxaut the 

VOL. II. w 
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irancA.] The oak was very early made an object of 
idolatrous worship, Isaiah i. 29. and in Greece we meet 
with the famous oracle of Jupiter at the oaks of Dodona, 
In Gaul and Britain we find the highest religious regard 
paid to this tree and its mistelto, under the direction of 
the druids. The mistelto is indeed a very extraordinary 
plant, not to be cultivated in the earth, hut always 
growing upon some other tree, as upon the oak or apple* 
The druids, says Pliny ^ (Nat. Hist. lib. xvii. c. 44.) 
hold nothing more sacred than the mistelto, and the tree 
on which it is produced, provided it be the oak. They 
make choice of groves of oaks on their own account, 
nor do they perform any of their sacred rites without the 
leaves of those trees, so that one may suppose that they 
are for this reason called by a Greek etymology druids. 
And whatever mistelto grows on the oak, they think is 
sent from heaven, and is a sign of God himsclPs having 
chosen that tree. This, however, is very rarely found; 
but when discovered is treated with great ceremony. 
They call it by a name which in their language signifies 
the curer of all ills:’* and having duly prepared their 
feasts and sacrifices under the tree, they bring to it two 
white bulls, whose horns are then for the first time tied. 
1'he priest, dressed in a white robe, ascends the tree, and 
with a golden pruning-hook cuts off the mistelto, which 
is received in a white sagum or sheet. Then they 
sacrifice the victims, praying that (jk>d would bless his 
own gift to those on whom he has bestowed it. Is it 
possible, says Mr. Parkhursty (Heb. Lex. p. 50.) for a 
Christian to read this account without thinking of him 
who was the dOsire of all nations, of the man whose 
name was the branch, who had indeed no father on 
eaith, but came down from heaven, was given to heal 
.all our ills, and, after being cutoff through the divine 
counsel, was wrapped iu fine linen, and laid in the 
sepulchre for our sakes? The mistelto was a sacred 
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emblem to other nations, especially to the ancient inha- 
bitants of Italy. The golden branch of Virgil^ (Mn, 
vi. 1. 126.) without which no one could return from the 
infernal regions, seems an allusion to the inistelto. 

No. 1159. — iii. 10. In that day, saith the Lord of 
hostSj shall ye call every man his neighbour under the 
vine and under the fig-tree. 1 The people of the East 
not only enjoy themselves in forming parties of pleasure, 
which repose themselves under trees in warm weather, 
indulging themselves in eating and drinking there; but 
they frequently invite passengers to partake of their re- 
pasts. Dr. Chandler says, (Travels in Asia Mhwr^ p. 250. ) 

that a Greek at Philadelphia sent them a small earthen 
vessel full of choice wine; and that some families, who 
were sitting beneath some trees by a rill of water, invited 
them to alight, and partake of their refreshments.” To 
something of this kind the prophet refers in this pas- 
sage. Haumer, vol. iii. p. 204. 

No. 1 160. — xiv. 20, The bells of the horsesi] Among 
the heathens of the Fast the Sun w^as called Baal or Bel, 
from his supposed dominion over all things; whence 
the word came at last to denote a lord or master in 
general. He was considered as the author of vibratory 
motion, the source of musical soilnd; and such instrii< 
ments as emit a sound by percussion were called bells, 
from bellj or irf, the name by which the sun was denot- 
ed among the druids. 

For the above reason a bell seems in very early times 
to have been made a sign or symbol of victory or domi- 
nion. Thus, as horses were employed in war, and are 
celebrated in the earliest antiquity for their strength, 
stately port, and undaunted courage, bells became a 
part of their martial furnitutc. This custom obtained 
in Greece, as is evident from Aristophanes^ who calls 
U 2 
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the artificers that joined the bells to the furniture of the 
war-horses^ viuiuvo^ct Hence also, to bear the. 

bell still signifies victory or dominion over others. 

Pirie’s WorkSy vol. iii. p. 202. 

No. 1161. — xiv. 20. Bells of the horses.'] “ The 
finest breed of Arabian horses is in this country, and has 
furnished us with those we make use of for the turf. 
They arc here chiefly articles of luxury , used only in war, 
or for parade. The governor has a large stud opposite 
the house where I live, which affords me much pleasure, 
as I pay them frequent visits. They are small, but 
finely shaped and extremely active. Of this I had an 
opportunity of judging yesterday, when the cavalry 
had a field day in the great square, which, from the 
mode of exercise, called to my mind the idea of our 
ancient tilts and tournaments. The horses were sump* 
tuousiy caparisoned, being adorned with gold and 
silver trappings, bells hung round their necks, and cich 
housings. I'hc riders were in handsome Turkish 
dresses, with white turbans, and the whole formed to 
me a new and pleasing spectacle.’’ Rooke’s Travels to 
the Coast of Arabia Felix ^ p. 82. 

No. 1162. — xtSr. 20. In that day shall there be upon 
the bells of the horses holiness unto the Lordy] Chardin 
informs us, that something like this is seen in seveial' 
places of the East. In Persia, in Turkey, the reins 
are of silk, of the thickness of a finger, on which is 
wrought the name of God, or other inscriptions. 

* Harmer, vol. i. p. 470. • 
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No. 1163.~St. MATTHKWii. 2. 

IVe have seen his star. 

That the heathens thoup^ht the rise of a new star, 
or the appearance of a comet, portended the birth of a 
great person Jias been proved by Origen (contra Cvlsv.vi^ 
lib. i.) Farther, it appears from Virgil^ that it was ( 
monly imagined the gods sent stars to point out tlu* v.^iy 
to their favourites in difficult and perplexed cases; iind 
that the ancients called globes of fire ap^K^aring in the 
air stars. 


— Su!)itoquo fragorc 
Intonuit laevum, ct de ccelo lapsa per umbras 
Stella facem ducens muM cum luce cucurrit. ii. 69‘J. 

No. 1164. — ii. 2. IVe have seen his star in the East."] 
The ancients had an opinion, says Shuclcjonl^ (Connect 
tion^ voi. ii. b. 8. p. 282.) that their great men and 
heroes at their death migrated into some star: and in 
consequence of that, they deilied them. Thus Julius 
Ca*sar was canonized because of a star that appeared at 
his death, into which they supposed he was gone. Vide 
Sueton.JuL 88. Virg. Eel. ix. 47. //o/yut, 1. i. 
Od. 12. 


‘ NOi 1165. — iii. 4. And the same John Jiad hisrai- 
ment of carnets hair.'] His raiment was not made of 
theiine hair of that anini&l, whereof ’an elegant kind 
of cloth is made, which is thence called camlet, (in 
imitation of which, though made of wool, is the English 
camlet) but of the long and shaggy hair of camels, 
which is in the East manufactured into a coarse stuff, 
anciently worn by monks and anchorites^ It is only 
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when understood in this way, that the words suit the 
description here given of John's manner of life. 

Campbell’s Translation of the Gospels^ note. 

No. 1166. — iii. 1 1 . Whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bca7\] Tlie custom of loosing the sandals from off the 
feet of an Eastern worshipper was ancient and indis- 
pensable. It is also commonly observed in visits to great 
men. The sandals or slippers are pulled off at the 
door, and either left there, or given to a servant to 
bear. The person to bear them means an inferior do- 
mestic, or attendant upon a man of high rank, to take 
care of, and return them to him again. See Asiatic 
Itesearches, vol. i. p. 289. 

This was the work of servants among the Jews: and 
it was reckoned so servile, that it was thought too mean 
for a scholar or a disciple to do. The Jews say, ‘‘ all ser- 
vices which a servant does for his master a disciple does 
for his master, except unloosing his shoes.” .John thought 
it was too great an honour for him to do that for Christ, 
which was thought too mean for a disciple to do for a 
wise man. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1167. — iii. 15. Thus it becomethus to fulfil all 
righteousness Previous both to anointing and clothing 
at tlic consecration of the Jewish high-priest, there was 
another ceremony, that of washing with water. This 
was coipmon both to the high-priest and the other 
priests. Exod. xxix. 4. From hence some have ex- 
plained these words of our Lord when he desired to 
be baptized by John; thaPbeing about to enter upon 
his ])riestly office, it became him to be baptized, or 
washed, according to the law, which he was subject to. 

Jennings’s Jewish Ant, vol. i. p. 204. 

I 

No. 1 i63.-r-iv. 23. Atd Jesus went about all Galike, 
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^caching in their stfnagogites,’] The scribes ordinarily 
taught in the synagogues: but it was not coniined to 
them, as it appears that Christ did the same. It has 
been questioned by what right Christ and his apostles, 
who had no public character among the Jews, taught in 
their synagogues. In answer to this Dr. Lightfoot (»!>- 
serves, tliat though tins liberty was not allowed to any 
illiterate person or mechanic, but to the learned only ; 
they granted it to prophets and w'orkers of miracles; 
and such as set up for heads and leaders of new sects; in 
order that they might inform themselves of their dog- 
mata, and not condemn them unheard and unknown. 
Under these characters Christ and his apostles wen; 
admitted to this privilege. 

JilNNiNGs’s Jewish Ant. vol. ii. p. 54. 

No. 1169. — V. 1. And when he was sety his disciples 
came to him,] Sitting was the proper posture of mas- 
ters or teachers. The form in which the master and his 
disciples sat is thus described by MaimoJiidcs. “ The 
master sits at the bead or in the chief place, and thedis- 
ciples before him in a circuit, like a crown ; so that they 
all see the master, and hear his words. The master 
^lay not sit upon a seat, and the scholars upon the 
ground; but either all upon the earth, or upon seats. 
Indeed from the beginning, or formerly, the master used 
to sit, and the disciples to stand ; but before the destruc- 
tion of the second temple, all used to teach their dis- 
ciples sitting.” 


No. 1170. — V. 14. A citij that is s<J on a hill cannot 
be hid.] ** A few points towards the north of Mount 
Tabor stands that wdiich they call the Mount of the 
Beatitudes, a small rising, from which our Saviour deli- 
vered his sermon in Matt. v. yi. vii. Not far from this 
little hill is the city Sapbet, supposed to be the antient 
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Bethulia. It stands upon a very eminent and conspi* 
cuous mountaini and is seen far and near. May we not 
suppose that Christ alludes to this city in these words, 
a city that is set on a hill canmt he hidV MaundreWs 
Journey from ylleppo^ p. 116. 

No. 1171 . — V. 1 8. One jot or one tittle^ It has been 
thought that this refers to one of those ducts, dashes, 
or corners of letters, which distinguish one letter from 
another, and nearly resemble each other. Other per., 
sons have apprehended that it refers to one of those 
liltle strokes in the tops of letters, which the Jews call 
crowns or spikes, in which they imagined great mys* 
tcries were contained. There were some .persons among 
them who made it their business to* search into the 
meaning of every letter, and of every one of these little 
horns or pricks that were upon the top of them. To 
tliis custom Christ is here supposed to refer. 

No. 1172. — V. 36. Neither by Jerusalem.'] It was 
common with the Jews both to swear and vow by Jeru- 
salem. As the altar, as the temple, as Jerusalem,” 
are expressions frequently to be met with in their writ- 
ings. In the Gemara it is, ** He that says as Jerusalei||^ 
docs not say any thing, till he has made his vow con- 
cerning a thing which is offered up in Jerusalem.” 

No. 1173. — v. 36, Neither shall thou swear by thy 
head^ because thou canst not make one hair white or black.] 
It was ordiaary among the ancients to swear by the 
head, thus Virgil: 

. Per caput hoc juro, per quod pater ante aolebat. 

Ma, ix. 300. 

I swear by this head of mine, by which my fether before 
me was wont to swear. ^So also Horace ^ reproaching 
Barinc,*says, 
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Sed tu simul obligasti 
Perfidum voti* caput. - — - - B. ii. od. 8. 1. 5. 

But yoii^ as soon as you have bound your per^dious 
head with vows. 

It may also be observed, that many used to swear by 
the ashes of their parents: we have the foriii of tiiis 
oath in Propertius. 

Oisa tibi juro per matrit, et ossa parentis; 

Si fallo, cinis, heu ! sit mihi uterque gravis. ii. el. iiO, 

See also Horace^ b. ii. od. 8. 1. 9. 

Martial refers to this custom of swearing by the head: 

Per tua jurarcl sacra caputquc tuum. Lib. ix. cpig. 49 . 

Homer likewise mentions the adjuring of another by 
his head. 

Ta’fp 

Xijf r avra Odyss, lib. xv, 2151. 

O thou, that dost thy happy course prepare 
With pure libations and with solemn prayV; 

By that dread pow*r to whom thy vows arc paid. 

By all the lives of these ; ///y O’wn dear head ; 

Declare sincerely to no foe’s demand 
Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land. 

Thi8 also was a common form of swearing among the 
Jews. ‘‘ If any one be bound to his friend by an oath, 
and say to him, vow unto me by the life of thy heatl, 
R. Meir says he may retract it, but the wist? men saj he 
cannot.’* See also Juvenal^ Sat. vi. 11^ 

No. 1174. — V. 47. If salute your brethren only ^ 
what do ye more than others?] The manner of salu- 
tation among the wise men wa.^this: he that salutes says, 
a good day to my lord; and he replies saying, a good 
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and Ion" day to my lord ; always he that replies doubles 
the salutation.’’ The persons they usually saluted were 
their relations or friends. They were not very free in 
saluting others, as strangers and Gentiles. 

Gill, in loc. 

No. 1 175. — vi. 4. That thine alms may be in secret,] 
This seems to be an allusion to the secret-chamber, 
whither inoiu?y was brought privately for the relief of 
the poor. “ There were two chambers in the sanctuary, 
the one was the chamlier of secrets, and the other the 
chamber of vessels; the chamber of secrets was that 
into which pious persons put in secret ; and the poor 
children of good men were maintained out of it pri- 
vately.” The Jews say many things in favour of doing 
alms privately. They tell us that R. Jannai seeing 
a certain man give a piece of money to a poor man 
publicly, said to him, it would have been better if 
thou hadst not given him any-thing, than to have given 
him in this manner.” The giving of alms to the poor 
is mentioned by Christ before prayer to God, because 
it was usual to give alms before prayer. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1176. — vi. 16. For they disfigure their faces ^ 
or made them blacky as the Arabic version renders 
it. This they did, that they might look so through 
fasting. Such persons were held in great esteem, and 
thought to be very religious. The Jews say, whoever 
makes his fece black on account of the law in this world, 
Go^ will mSke his brightness to shine in the world tQ 
come.” 

No. 1177. — vi. 29. Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.] The royal robes which were 
put on the king of Judab at his coronation were very 
rich and splendid. This may certainly be gathered 
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from the declaration of Christ in these words. This 
allusion is the more apposite, if, us Josephus saith 
(Antiq, lib. viii, c. 7.) Solomon were usually clothed in 
white. On this supposition, it is ]>rol)able that this wa»^ 
the colour of tlie royal robes of liis successors. J)ut it 
being likewise the colour of the priest’s garments, the 
dilfcrence between them must be supposed to lie in the 
richness of the stuff' they were made of. 

JfNNiNGs’s Ant. vol. i. p. 184. 

No. 1178. — vii. 13. Enter ye in at the strait gate.'] 
Our Lord hero seems to allude to the private and public 
roads*, whose measures are fixed by the Jewisli canons, 
which say that a private way was four cubits broad ; 
a way from city to city eight cubits; a pu!>lic way 
sixteen cubits ; and the way to the cities of refuge 
thirty-two cubits.” Gill, in loc. 

No. 1 179. — vii. 29. For he taught them as one hav^ 
ing autiiorityj and tiot as the scribes!] When the 
scribes delivered any thing to the people, tlu?y used to 
say, ‘‘ our rabbins, or our wise men, say so.” Such 
as were on the side of Ilillel made use of his naim^ and 
those who were on the side of Shunimui made use of 
his. Scarcely ever would they venture to say any 
thing as of themselves. But Christ spake bohily, of 
himself, and did not go about to support his doctrine 
by the testimony of the ciders. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1180. — ix. 1. And came into his^own cify!] 
This was Capernaum, where Christ clmdly dwelt, and 
paid tribute as an inhabitant. According to the Jewish 
canons, he was entitled to citizenship by dwelling there 
twelve months, or by purchasing a dwelling-house. 
One or other of these things^it is probable Christ had 
done, on which account the city is denominated his. 

Gill, in loc. 
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No. 1 131.— ix. 9. Silting jf the receipt of custom,] 
The publicans had houses or booths built for them at 
the foot of bridges, at the mouth of rivers, and by the 
sea-shor-c, where they took toll of passengers that went 
to and fro. Hence we read of the tickets or seals of 
the publicans, which, when a man had paid toll on one 
side of a river, were given him by the publican to shew 
to him that sal on the other side, that it might appear 
he had paid. On these were written two great letters, 
larger than those in common use. Gill, in he. 

No. 1182. — ix. 14. The Phayiseesfast oft,] These 
arc not the public fasts, but the private ones, which 
arc referred to. These were very frequent : for besides 
their fasting twice a week, on Mondays and Thursdays, 
they liad a multitude of fasts upon divers occasions, 
particularly for rain. On this account they sometimes 
appointed thirteen fast days. They observed them on 
other accounts, as because of pestilence, famine, war, 
sieges, or inundations; sometimes for trilling things, 
as for dreams. Gill, in he. 

No. 1183. — ix. 20. — the hem of his garment,] The 
Jewish mantle or upper garment was considered as con- 
sisting of four quarters, called in the Oriental idiom 
wings. Ever}? wing contained one corner, whereat 
was suspended a tuft of threads or strings, which they 
called xpocTfSov. Numb. xv. 37. Deut. xxii. 12. What 
are there called fringes are those strings, and the four 
qiArtens of* the vesture are the, four corners. As in the 
first of the passages above referred to they are men- 
tioned as serving to make them remember the com- 
mandments of the Lord to do them, there was con- 
ceived to be a special sacrodness in them, which must 
have probably W the w/>mati to think of touching that, 
part of his garment, rather than any other. 

Camp!&£Ll's Translation of the Gospels^ note. 
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No. 1184. — ix. 20. — and touched the hem of his 
garment,'] This woman havinp^ probably been a con- 
stant witness of the many wonderful miracles wroug^ht by 
Christ, was convinced that he was a divine person, and 
that every thing: belonging to him wiis sacred : and there- 
fore, as, according to the custom" of the eastern na- 
tions, to kiss the fringe of any consecrated robe (Ara^ 
hian Nights^ vol. iv. p. 236.) was an act of the most 
profound reverence, so by touching the hem of our 
Saviour^s garment she was persuaded that she should 
not only pay him the greatest respect, but dispose him 
to pity her, and heal her disease ; which was instantly 
done. 

The g^arinent qf Christ, in consequence of the hum- 
ble appearance which he made upon earth, was not 
qrnamented with that striking appendage, which usually 
adorned the borders of the eastern garments, a beau- 
tiful fringe. Had his garment been in the prevailing 
fashion of the East, the woman, probably, would have 
been represented as touching the fringe of his gar- 
ment, instead of its hem. 

No. 1185- — X. 14. Shake off the dust of your feet 
In these words there seems to be an allusion to some 
maxims and customs of the .Tews, with rc>pcct to tlio 
dust of heathen countries. With tKciu all dust which 
comes from the land of the Gentiles is reckoned de- 
filing. lienee they would not suffer herbs to be broiiglji 
out of a heathen country into the land of JsracI, lyst 
dust should be brought along with them. 

* Gill, in loc\ 

No. n86.~x. 38. He that taketh not hU rraw.] 
Wetstein shews that this is an allusion to the most de- 
grading suffering, that of the punishment inflicted on 
slaves, who were whipped through the Circus bearing 
a gallows (furcaj, Cicero de Divinat, i. 2C. 
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No. 1 187. — xii. 50. For whosoever shall do the wilt 
of my father y who is in heaven^ the same is my brother ^ 
and sister y and mother.] We meet with many instances 
of language remarkably similar to these words of our 
Lord. In the Iliad (lib. vi. 429.) Andromache says to 
Hector, Thou art hiy father, my mother, and my bro- 
ther. SujXOi fCO*/ T^p, &c. 

Quum tibi nec fratcr nec sit tibi Hlius ullus, 

Frater ego ct tibi sim filius unus ego. 

Propert. lib. ii, cl. 14. 

When Martial would describe the love of Gellia for her 
jewels ; Hos fratres vocaty he says, et vocat sororesy lib. 
viii. ep.81. These she calls her bisothers and sisters. 
Epictetus (lib. ii. cap. 22.) observes, that a man’s own 
welfare and advantage is to him. brother, father, kiti«- 
dred, country, and God. 

No. 1188. — xiii. 4. jind when he sowed some seeds 
fell by the way side, and the fowls came and devoured 
them up.] This circumstance has no difficulty in oiir 
tronception of it, but it would strike an eastern imagi- 
nation more forcibly than our own. For Thevenot 
informs us, “ on that road I observed a pretty pleasant 
thing, which is practised in all that country, as far as 
Bender Abassi ; I saw several peasants running about 
the corn-fields, who raised loud shouts, and every now 
and then clacked their whips with all their force ; and 
all this to vlrive away the birds, which devour all their 
corn. When they see flocks of them coming from a 
neighbouring ground, that they may not light on theirs, 
they redouble their cries to make diem go farther, and 
this they do every morning and evening. The truth is, 
there are so many sparrows in Persia that they destroy 
all things : and scarc-erbws are so far from frightening 
them, that thpy will perch upon them.” 
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No. 1189. — xiv. 6. JVhai HemVs bivth-day was 
keptJ] The birth-clay of a prince, and the day of his 
accession to the throne, were kept with great pomp 
amongst the Gentiles. It was usual witli tite Egyptians, 
Gen. xl. 20. the Persians, (Herodot, I. i. c. 133.) and 
the Romans, (Plin. Ep. 1. x. ep. 61.) but not with the 
Jews, who reckoned these among the feasts of idolaters. 

No. 1190. — xiv. 11 . And his head was broup^ht in a 
charger,] Similar instances of unfeeling barbarity are 
to be met with in history. Mark Antony caiisiMl the 
lie^ads of those he had proscribed to be brought to him 
while he was at table, and entertained his eyt's a long 
while with that sa(l spectacle. Cicero’s head being om; 
of those that was brought to him, he ordered it to 
put on the very pulpit where Cicero bad inad(? 
speeches against him. 


No. 1191. — xiv. 20. They took up of (he f ragmen fs 
that remained twelve baskets full,'] The reason why 
they were so easily supplied with such a number of has-* 
kets in a desert place, might be. a custom which the 
Jews had of carrying ba8kct.s with liay and straws, in 
commemoration of what they did in Egypt, when they 
were obliged to carry bricks in baskets, and to go about 
and pick up straw to make bricks. Heaicc Martini 
(Epigram, 1. v. ep, 17.) calls a Jew cistifer^ a basket- 
bearer. 


No. 1192. — XV. 5. Put ye say^ whosoever shall say 
to his father or his mother it is a giffy by whatsoever 
thou mightest be profited by me.] Origen upon this 
passage says, that he should never have understood it, 
had it not been for the information which he received 
from a Jew, who told him that it was the custom with 
some of their usurers, when they met with a tardy 
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debtor^ to transfer the debt to the poor’s box ; by 
which means he was obliged to pay it, under the pe- 
nalty of bringing upon himself the imputation of 
cruelty to Uie poor and impiety towards God; and 
that children would sometimes imitate tbis practice 
in their conduct towards their parents. 

No. 1103. — xviii. 25. His lord commanded him to be 
soUf and his wife^ and children^ and ail that he had.^ 
It was not only the custom of the Jews to come upon 
children for the debts of their parents, but of other 
nations also. With the Athenians, if a father could 
not pay his debts, the son was obliged to do it, and in 
tlie mean time to be kept in bonds til| he did. ab 

Alex, Genial, J)ier, 1. vi. c. 10.) Grotius proves from 
Plutarch and Dionysius Halicarnasscnsis, that children 
were sold hy the creditors of their parents in Asia, at 
Athens, and at Uoine. 

No. 1*194. — xviii. 34. and delivered him to 
the tormentors,'] The word properly de- 

notes examiner, particularly one who has it in charge 
to examine by torture. Hence it came to signify 
gaoler, for on such in those days this charge com- 
monly devolved. They were not only allowed, but 
even commanded, to treat the wretches in their custody 
with every kind of cruelty, in order to extort payment 
from them, in case they had concealed any of their 
effects ; or, if tiicy had nothing, to wrest the sum 
owed from the compassion of their relations and friends, 
who, to release an unhappy |x?rson for whoip they had 
a regard from such extreme misery, might be induced 
to pay the dcht : for, let it be observed, that the per- 
son of the insolvent debtor was absolutely in the power 
/kf the creditor, and at Ids disposal. 

Campbsll’s Tratislation of the Gospels^ note. 
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No. 1195.— xix. 13. Then were there brought unto 
him little children^ that he should put his hands on them 
and prat/,] It appears to have been customary among* 
the Jews, when one prayed for another who was pre- 
sent,^ to lay his hand upon the person's head. 

Campbell's IVamlation of the Gospels, note. 

No. 1196. — xix. 13. That he should put his hands 
on them and pray,] It was common with the Jews to 
bring their children to venerable (persons, men of note 
for religion and piety, to have their blessing and 
prayers. Gen xlviii. 14. 

No. 1197. — X?;. 16. For many are called, hut few 
chosen,] There was not an Israelite that did not carry 
arms ; the priests and Levites not excepted. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 20. 1 Kings ii. 35. All were reckoned soldiers 
that were of age for service, and that was at twenty 
years old and upwards. Numb, i, 3, 22. 7'hey were 
like the militia in some countries, always ready to as- 
semble at the first notice. The difl’orence is, that with 
us all ecclesiastics are forbidden the use of arms, and 
that we have moreover an infinite number of people 
unfit for war : whereas they were all husbandmen and 
.shepherds, inured from their childhood to labour and 
fatigue. Nor is it improbable that they used them to 
handle arms from the time of David and Solomon. 
Thus at Rome, all' the citizens of such an age were 
obliged to serve a certain number of campa^ns, when 
they were commanded; from whence it comes t^t 
they did not use the expression of levying troops, but 
called it choosing fdeleetum habere) them, because 
they had always a great many more than they wanted. 
This is what our Lord refers to wlien he says, many are 
called^ but few chosen. The great mass of the peopllr^. 
VOL, ir. X 
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were called together, and a choice was made of those 
who were most fit for service. 

FtEURY’s Hist, of Israelites^ p. 153- 

No. 1198. — xxi. 12 . And the seats of them that sold 
domesJ] Selden (de Diis Syris^ Sj/ntag, ii. cap. 3. p. 
276.) tells us he had learned from Ferdinandus Polonus, 
that the keepers and sellers of pigeons were looked 
upon as men of infamous cliaractcr among the Jews, 
and held in no better estimation than thieves, gamblers, 
and the like ; mentioning at the same time the opinion 
of Scaliger, that the persons here spoken of were those 
who taught pigeons to fly, and carry messages. 

No. 1199. — xxi. 34. And when the time of the fruit 
drew neary he sent his servants to the husbandmeny that 
they might receive the fruits of it."] I'he fruit of all 
manner of trees for tlie first three years was not to be 
eaten, nor any profit made of it: in the fourth year 
it was to be holy, to praise the Lord with ; being either 
given to the priests, or eaten by the owners before the 
Lord at Jerusalem : in the fifth year it might be eaten 
and made use offer profit, and thenceforward every year. 
To this time of fruit, and the custom of bringing it up 
to Jerusalem, there seems to be an allusion here. 

Gill, in loc. 

No. 1 200. — xxii. 3. And sent forth his servants to 
tall them that were bidden to the wedding,'] To explain 
the reason why the servants were sent to caU them that 
were already bidden, Grottos (in he,) informs us, that 
it was sometimes customary to give two invitations to 
a feast. 

No. 1201. — xxii. 1 1 . « And when the king came in to 
see the guests,] The Persians ** in circumstances of 
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grief or joy visit ejieh other with great attention, which 
IS a tribute of duty always expected from persons of 
inferior condition, especially if they be dependent. 
The guests are ushered into a large room, and served 
with coffee and tobacco. After some time the 7uaster 
of the house enters^ and his visitors, rising to receive. 
Iiim, continue standing till he has passed through the 
whole company and paid his respects to each : he tlien 
takes his scat, and by signs permits them to be also 
seated.” Goldsmith’s Geographj/^ p. 216. In the 
parable now referred to, the circumstances of which 
may reasonably be supposed conformable to existing 
customs, it is evidently implied that the guests were, 
collected together previous to the app(‘arance of tlie 
king, who came* in to see the guests. So also in Luke 
xiv. 10. in a similar parable, it is said, whm thou art 
bidden^ go and sit down in the lowest room, that when 
HE THAT BADE THEE COMETH, hc may say unto thee, 
go up higher, lljis unquestionably confirms the ap- 
plication of the Persian ceremony to tlie. parable first 
cited. It may just be further observed, tiiat in the last 
mentioned passage it seems as if it had then been the 
prevailing practice for the master of the house “ to pass 
through the guests and pay his respects lo each of 
them,” as was certainly tiie case in Persia. 

No. 1202. — xxii. IJ. A wed^ling -garment?^ The 
following extract will she\^’ the importance of having a 
suitable garment for a marriage-feast, and the uifeiice 
taken against those who refuse it when jTresented as a 
gift. The next day, Dec. .3, the ting sent to invite 
the ambassadors to dine with him once more. The 
Mebemander told them, it was the custom that they 
should wear over their own clothes the best of those 
garments which the king had sent them. The ambas- 
sadors at first made soipe scruple of tiiat compliance : 

X 2 
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l>ut when they were told that it was a custom observed 
by all ambassadors, and that no doubt the king would 
take it very ill at their hands if they presented them* 
selves before him without the marks of his liberality, 
they at last resolved to do it ; and, after their example, 
all the rest of the retinue.’* Ambassador's Travels^ 
p. 1S8. 


No. 1203. — xxii. 30. For in the resurrectim they 
neithen* marry nor are given in marriage.'] This de- 
claration of Christ is directly contrary to the opinion 
and practice of some of the ancient idolaters, and par- 
ticularly the Persians. From a notion that married 
people were peculiarly happy in a future state, they 
used often to hire persons to be espoused to such of 
their relations as had died in celibacy. Richardson^ s 
Dissert, OH the Fast, p. 347. 

No. 1204. — xxiii. 5. They make broad their phylac^ 
These were four sections of the law written on 
parchments folded up in the skin of a clean beast, and 
tied to the head and hand. The four sections were the 
following: Exod. xiii. 2 — 11. Exod. xiii. 11 — 17. 
Dent, vi, 4 — 10. Deut. xi. 13 — 22. Those that were 
for the head were written and rolled up separately, and 
put in four distinct places in one skin, which was fas- 
tened with strings to the crown of the head towards 
the face. Those that were for the hands were written 
in four columns on one parchment, which being rolled 
up, "was fastened to the inside of the left arm betw^n 
the shoulder and the elbo^^ that it might be over-, 
against the heart. Gill, in he. 

No. 1205. — xxiii. 6. Andl&ve the uppermost rooms 
at feasts y and the chief seats in the ^}wgogues.] Jarchi 
on this passage observes, that by, the manner of sitting, 
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it was known who was the greatest/ With tlie Romans, 
the most honourable place was at the upper end of the 
table. Some think it was more honourable to sit in the 
middle ; but the master of the feast sat at the lower 
end : and to senior men, who were venerable with age 
Or excelled in prudence and authority, the first silting 
down and the more honourable place were given : and 
when the table was taken away, they used to rise first. 
(Alex, ab Alex, Genial, Dicr, 1. 5. c. 21.) The middle 
place was the more honourable with the Numidians, 
(Sallust, Bell. Jugurth, p. 45.) and also willi the .lews, 
and this was what the Pharisees sought for. The chief 
seats in the synagogues were so placed, that those who 
occupied them had their faces to the people ; the IMia* 
risees therefore coveted them, that they might be in 
full view of all who were present. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1206.~xxiii. 14. For a pretence make long 
prayers, \ Maimonides says, ‘‘ the ancient saints or 
good men used to stay an hour before prayer, and an 
hour after prayer, and held an hour in prayer.” I'his 
being done three times a day, nine hours every day 
were spent in this manner. On this account they ob- 
tained the character of very devout men, and hereby 
covered all their oppression of the poor. Gill, mloc. 

No. 1207. — xxiii. 15. Fe compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte.'] This assertion is greatly illus- 
trated by observing, that the zeal of the Jews in link- 
ing proselytes, even at Roipe, was so remarkable about 
this time, that it became almost proverbial among the 
Romans. Thus Horace : 

— — vcluii ic 

Judsi cogemus in hanc concedere turbam. 

lib. i. tar. 4. ). 142. 

Wc, like the Jews, will force you to ouj herd. 
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No. 1208. — xxiii. 27. Whited sepulchres.'] The 
Jews used to mark their graves with white lime, that 
they might be known, that so priests, Nazarites, and 
travellers might avoid them, and not be polluted. Now 
because when the rains fell, these marks were washed 
away, on the first of Adar (February), when they 
used to repair the highways, they also marked the 
graves with white. lime; and so also on tlieir interme- 
diatc feast-days. They made use of chalk, because it 
looked white like bones. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1209. — xxiii. 38. Behold^ your house is left 
Unto you desolate,] When any one buildeth a house, 
the rabbis say that he is to leave ortc part of it unfi- 
nished, and lying rude; and this in remembrance that 
Jerusalem and the temple are at present desolate : and 
he must also use some expression of sorrow,, as it is in 
Psalm cxxxvii. // / forget thce^ 0 J^msalem^ &c. At 
least tlii*y use to leave about a yard square of the wall 
of the Jiouse unplastercd, on which they write either 
the fore-mentioned verse of the Psalmist in great letters, 
or the words. The memory of the desolation. 

Leo of Modena^ p. 5, 

No. 1210. — xxiv. 17. Let him who is on the house^ 
lop not come down to take any thing out of his house.] 

It was not possible to view this country without call- 
iug to mind the wonderful events that have occurred in 
it a*t various periods from the earliest times : more par- 
ticularly the saored life and history of our Redeemer 
pressed foremost on our minds. One thing struck me 
in the form of the houses in the town now under our 
view, which served to corroborate the account of for- 
mer travellers in this country, explaining several pas- 
sages of scripture, particularly the following. In 
Matt. xxiv. IT. oui* blessed Saviour, in describing the' 
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distresses which shortly would overwhelm the land of 
Judea, tolls his disciples, when the abomination of 
desolation is seen standing in the holy place, let him 
who is on the house-top not come down to take any 
thing out of his house, but fly,’' &c. The houses in 
this country arc all flat-roofed, and communicate with 
each other : a person there might proceed to the city 
walls and escape into the country, without coming 
down into the street." JVHA/anis's Voyage up the Me- 
diterranean. 

Mr. llarmer endeavours to illustrate this passage, by 
referring to the eastern custom of the stair-case being 
on the outside of the house : but Mr. Willyams's repre- 
sentation seems {o afibrd a more complete elucidation 
of the text. 

( 

No. 1211,— xxiv. 18. Neither let him who is in the 
field return back to take his clothes.] It was usual for 
tliem to work in ihe fields, ploughing and sowing, with- 
out their clothes. Hence Virgil: 

Nudus ara, tere nudus, hyems ignava colano. 

Georg, i. 200, 

Plough naked, swain, and naked sow ihc land. 

For lazy winter numbs the labVing hand . Da Y d E s . 

It is reported of Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus, (AurcL 
Victor, de Illustr. ViriSy c. 20.) that the messengers 
who were sent to him from Minutius the consul, whom 
he had delivered from a siege, found him ploughing 
naked beyond the Tiber. He was not entirely n^ed, 
but stripped of his upper garments. 

No. 1212. — xxr. 1. Ten,] The number ten was 
much noticed and used by tlte Jews. A congregation 
with them consisted of teti persons, and less than that 
number did not make one: and wherever there were 
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tidn persons in a, place, they were obliged to builds 
slynagDgue. The blessing of the bridegrooms, which 
consisted of seven blessings, was not said but in the 
presence of ten persons. To this there may be an 
allusion here» Gill, m loc. 

\ No. 1213. — XXV. 1. Lamps.] Euripides in his Medea 
(p. 349. ed. Steph,) mentions the lighting up and exhibi* 
tionof lamps, referring it too to the female, as one part 
of tlic ceremony belonging to the celebration of a mar- 
riage. So likewise Homer describes it : 

ex haXoLiLm, otoXai^irofisyctuy 

Uyiyeov ava art/. //. xviii. 

- — from their chambers forth leading the brides, they 
iisberM them along with torches through the sti eets. 

Statius in his Tbebaid (lib. 8.) puts them into other 
hands upon the satii^^ occasion. 

No. 1214. — XXV. 6* Arid at midnight there was a 
great cry viadcj behold the hridegroo^^ corneth^ go ye out 
to meet him.] In “ The Customs .fine East Inuians and 
the Jews compared,^' the followi'^g statement is given of 
the marriage ceremonies of the former, which is re- 
markable for the affinity it bears to the usages of the 
latter people. “ On the day of their marriage, the 
husband and the wife, being both in the same palki or 
pakmquin^ go out between seven and eight o'clock at 
night, accompanied with all their kindred and friends. 
Tl)d trumpdband drums go before them ; and they are 
lighted by a number of massals, which are a kind of 
flambeaux. Immediately behind the palanquin of the 
new married couple walk many women, whose business 
4t is to sing verses, wherein they wish them all kind of 
prosperity. The new mafried couple go abroad in this 
^equipage for the space of some hours, after which fhey 
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r^tarn to their own house, where the women and domes* 
tics wait for them, the whole house is enlightened with 
little lamps, and many of these massals already inentioor 
cd are kept ready for their arrival, besides those that 
accompany them, and go before their palanquin. This 
sort of lights are nothing else but many pieces of old 
linen, squeezed hard against one another in a round 
hgurc, and thrust down into a mould of copper. Those 
who hold them in one hand have in the other a bottle of 
the same metal with the mould of copper, which is full 
of oil, and they take care to pour out of it fron) tinier 
to time upon the linen, wliieh otherwise gives no light.’* 

No. 121 j. — XXV. 21. Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lo^'d.] This is an allusion to an apartment or diniiig- 
r om, whieli was called by, or had inscribed u])oii it, 
the luuue See Pignarins de Senis^ p. ii. 89. 

N(». 12i(i. — xwi JO, He sat with the fit cite y] 
or la\ down, as the word .signilies; for the posture of 
the Je>;s at the pcr.-sovcr table especially, was not pro- 
perly sitting, but reclining or lying along on couches 
on Mieir left s'de. 'ri.L posurc was reckoned .so neces- 
sary that it is said, “ ll^? poorest man in Israel might 
not eat, until he lies along.” I'his was to be clone in 
the manner of free men, in n'lnernbrance of their 
liberty. One of the Jewish writers says, “ we are 
bound to eat lying along, as kings and great men eat, 
becauise it is a token of liberty.” This custom was 
uniformly observed at the passover. GTj.l, in toe. 

No. 1217. — XX vi. 26,27. And ajf they xacrc eating 
Jesus took bread.] Though this supper is distinct from 
the passover, and difTerent from any ordinary meal, yef 
there are in it allusions to both, and to several Jewish 
t:ustoms. He that asked a blessing upon bread used ta 
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take it into his hands: this is a stated rule, that all may 
see that he l)lesscs over it. It was also common with the 
Jews to ask a blessing upon their bread ; the form in 
which they did it was this: “ lllcsscd art thou, O Lord 
our God, the king of the world, that producest bread 
out of the earth.” If there were many at table, one 
asked a blessing for the rest. I'he blessing always pre- 
ceded the breaking of the bread. The rules concerning 
the breaking of the bread are: the master of the 
houKe recites and finishes the blessing, and after that he 
breaks : he does not break a small piece, lest he should 
seem to be sparing; nor a large piece, lest he should 
bethought to he tarnished ; it is a princijial command to 
break a whole loaf.” He that broke ^ the bread put a 
piece before every one, and the other took it into his 
hand, 'f'he Jews in eating the passover used to say of 
tlie unleavened bread, This is tluj bread of affliction, 
which onr fathers cat in the land of Egypt.” The Jews 
blessed and gave thanks for their wine, as well as their 
food ; t|jt*y g(Mierally did it in this form. Blessed art 
lliou, O Lord onr God, the king of the world, who 
luist created the fruit of the vine.” Gill, m loc\ 

No. 1218.— -xxvi. 26. Jesus took bread a)id blessed it.] 
The person of the greatest dignity amongst the Jews 
always pronounced the Baraca or benediction on the 
bread and wine; for wliich reason our blessed Lord 
\icr formed it himself, being with his disciples as their 
master and doctor. 

l^ic art’s Beligious Cerem. vol. i, p. 124. 

No. 1219. — xxvi. 26. This isiny bod^.] It is very 
probable that our Lord, after he had blessed and broken 
the l)read»according to the Jewish custom, imitated also 
the Jews in these words| T/iis is my body; for they 
my when tliey eat unleavened bread, ** this is the bread 
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of affliction which our fathers cat in the land of Egypt.’^ 
But Christ signified to his disciples, that they weixj no 
longer required to eat that bread of affliction whicii their 
fathers had eaten when they came out of Egypt ; l)ut that 
being the author of a new covenant, he gave them his 
own body and blootl instead thc^reof. 

PicART^s Religious Cereymnics^ vol. i. p. 125. 

No. 1220. — XXVI. 28. For this is viy blood of the 
New Testament^ which is shed for vmmj for the remis- 
sion of sins,] The wine used on this occasion was an 
emblem and representation of the blood of Christ about 
to be shed for the remission of sin. It was usual even 
among the heathons, to make and confirm their covenants 
by drinking human blood, and that sometimes mixed 
with wine. (Alex, ab Alex* Genial, Dice. 1. v. c. 3.) 

No. 1221. — xxvi. 29. 1 will not drink henceforth of 
this fruit of the vinCy until that day when 1 drink it yiczv 
•withyou in rny father\^ kingdom.] This declaration o(’ 
Christ is in allusion to an usage at the passover, wlien 
after the fourth cup they tasted of nothing else all that 
night but water. It intimates that he would drink no 
more, not only that night, but never after. 

Gill, in lor. 

No. 1 222. — xxvi . 30. When they had sung a hymn.] 
This was the halUly which the Jews wctc obliged tf) 
sing on the night of the passover. It consisted iyf six 
psalms, the hundred and thirteenth, and the five follow- 
ing ones. This they di<f not sing all at once, but in. 
parts. Just before tlie drinking of the second cup and 
eating of the lamb they sung the first part; and on 
mixing the fourth and last cup they sung the remainder ; 
and said over it what they dill the blessing of the song, 
which was Psalm cxlv. 10. They migjit, if they would, 
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ms, a fifth cup, and say over it halide whielt 

fiasPsulinexxxvi. but that they were not obliged to. 

Gill, in loc. 

No. 1 223. — xxvi. 39. And fdl on hisface, and prayed,'] 
gesture was sometimes used by the Jews in prayer, 
when they were in circumstances of peculiar perplexity. 
On(5 of their own writers thus describes it: “ when they 
fall upon tiicir faces, they do not stretch out their hands 
and their feet, but incline on their sides, saying, O my 
father, abba, father.'* Gill, in loc. 

No. 1224. — xxvi. 67. Then did they spit in his face,] 
This instance of contempt and reproach offered to Christ 
was at the siiiiie time an expression of malice, and a com* 
l>iiaiice with custom. The practice has descended to later 
generations; for in the year 1744, when a rebel prisoner 
was brought before Nadir Shah's general, “ the soldiers 
were ordered to spit in his face, an indignity of great 
anticpiity in the East.” llanwatfs Travds^yol, i. p. 298. 

No. 1225. — xxvi. 68. Who is he that smote thee,] 
Sou)e learned men have observed that there was a play 
formerly used, called by the ancients ; at 

wliicli, one person having his face covered, the rest 
smote him; or one ])ut bis hands over his eyes, and 
anoliier smote, or asked him who it was that smote. In 
this ludicrous way did they use and mock Christ. 

Gill, i>i life. 

No. 1226. — xxvii, 11 . And Jesus stood before the 
gover}wi\] It was the custom for the judge to sit, and 
those who were judged to stand, especially whilst witness 
wras given against them. The rabbins observe that the 
witaesses in giving their tettimony should also stand. 

Gill, in loc. 
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No. 1 221. — xxvii. 24. He took v^ter, and washed his 
hamis before the multitude.'] This was in conformity to 
a custom among the Jews, whereby they testified their 
innocence as to the commission of niurther, Dent. xxi. 
6, 7. Psalm xxvi. 6. or to a Gentile one used when 
murder was committed, for the lustration or expiation 
of it. (Ovid Fast. I. 2.) 

No. 1228. — xxvii. 24. He took water ^ and washed 
his hands, before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of 
the blood of this just person.] There are two ways in 
which Pilate is said to have givt*n testimony to the 
innocence of the life, and the reality of the death of 
Jesus dirist. Fijst by an express written to Tiberius; 
and by him presented to the senate; and also by records 
written on tables of all things of moment whi(‘Ii occurred 
during his government. These proceedings were agree- 
able to a general custom, whereby all the governors of 
the provinces gave an account to the emperor of all 
such passages as were most remarkable, ( Euseb. Eales. 
Hist. lib. ii. e. 2.) with regard to the written records, it 
may be observed that the ancient Romans constantly 
preserved the remembrance of all such remarkable 
things as happened in the city. This was dontf either 
in their acta senaius, or acta diurna populi, which were 
diligently made and kept at Rome. In the same manner 
the governors of the provinces took t^are that every 
thing WH)rthy of notice should be written on public 
tables, and properly preserved. Agreeably to ^his 
custom Pontius Pilate kept the memoirs of the Jewdsh 
affairs, which were thcrefoi^ called actti Pilaii; and in 
which was given a particular account of Christ. To 
these memorials the primitive Christians appealed in 
tliejr disputes with the Gentiles, as to a most undoubted 
testimony. /Varswi on Me Crici/, p. 198. 8th edit. (Sec 
Joneses New Method, vol. ii. p. 404.) 
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No. 1 229.— xxvii, 25. HU blood be on us and on our 
ehildren^'] This imprecation appears to have been re- 
markably fulfilled in the circumstances connected with 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. A strong cor- 
respondence may be traced between th^ir sin and their 
punishment. They put Jesus to death, when the 

nation was assembled to celebrate the passover: and 
when the nation too was assembled to celebrate the pass- 
over, Titus shut them up within the walls of Jerusalem. 
The rejection of the true Messiah was their crime : and 
the following of false Messiahs to their destruction was 
their punishment. They sold and bought Jesus as a 
slave: and they theipselves w^^re afterwards sold and 
bought as slaves at the lowest prices. They preferred 
a robber and murderer to Jesus, whom they crucified 
between two thieves : and they themselves were after- 
wards infested with bands of thieves and robbers. I'hcy 
put Jesus to death, lest the Komans should come and 
flake away their place and nation ; and the Romans did 
conic and take away their place and nation. They 
crucified Jesus before the walls of Jerusalem: and before 
the walls of Jerusalem they themselves were crucified 
in sucli luinibcrs, that it is said room was wanting for 
^hc crosses, and crosses for the bodies.” 

Newton on the Prophecies^ vol. ii. p. 354. 

No. 1230. — xxvii. 31. And led him away to crucify 
him.] Capital punishments both among the Jews and 
Romans were indicted without their cities. This was 
parlicularry observ-cd in the crucifixion of malefactors. 

Credo ego Uihuc, cxtcmplo tibi 
Ksisc ciindum actutum extra urbem dispessis manibus, 
Paiibulum cum lubebis. Plautus. 

Cum Mamcrtini more at%ue imtituto suo cruceni fixissent 
post urbem in via Pompeid. Tull. 
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No. 1231. — xxvii. 35. And parted his garnientsl\ 
They stripped Christ of his clothes before tliey fixed 
him to the cross, and cniciiied him naked, as was the 
custom of the Romans. (Lipsius de Critce^ lib. ii. c. 7.) 

No. 1232. — xxvii. 36. And sitting doum they watched 
him thcrei] It was usual witli the Homans to set a 
soldier, or soldiers, to watch those who were cruciiied, 
not only before they expired, but after they were dcudy 
lest they should be taken down and ])uricd. (Lipsius 
de CrucCy 1. ii. c. 16.) 

No. 1233. — xxvii. 53. And went into the holy cityi] 

The Orientals never called Jerusalem by any other 
name than El-kodsy the holy; sometimes adding the; 
epithet El^herify the noble. This word Ehkods sc'ems 
to me the etymological origin of all the Cassiuses of 
antiquity, which, like Jerusalem, were high-places ; and 
had temples and holy places erected on them,** Volneyy 
vol. ii. p. 301. 

No. 1234. — xxvii. 60. And laid it in his own new 
tomhy which he had hewn out in the rock : and he rolled 
a great stone to the door of the sepidchrci] The Jews 
distinguish between a new* grave and an old one. ‘‘ A 
new grave may be measured, and sold, and divided: 
an old one may not be measured, nor sold, nor divided.” 
'I'he sepulchres were not only made in rfx:ks, but had 
doors to go in and out at: these doois were fastened with 
a large and broad stone rolled against them'. It was at 
the shutting up of the sepulchre witb this stone that 
mourning began : and after it >yas shut with this sepul- 
chral stone, it was not lawful to open it. 
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No. 1235.— St. mark v. 3^^. 

A7t4 he Cometh to the house of the ruin' of the syna^ 
gogucj and seeth the tumult ^ and them that wept and 
wailed grcatl^^ 

The flMieinbling together of multitudes to the place 
where persons have lately expired, and bewailing of 
them ill a noisy manner, is a custom still retained in the 
Fast, and seems to be considered as an honour done to 
the deceased. Chardin y MS- informs us that the con- 
course in places where persons lie dead is incredible. 
Kvery body runs thither, the poor and the rich ; and 
the first more especially make a strange noise. 

HarmeR; yol. ii. p. 135. 

No. 1236. — vi. 56. They laid the sick in the streets,] 
Maximus Tyrius tells us, (in his fortieth Dissertation, 
p. 477.) that the medical art, as reported, had its rise 
from the custom of placing sick persons on the side of 
frequented ways, that so those who passed along, in* 
quiring into the nature of their complaint, might com- 
numicate the knowledge of what had been to themselves 
useful in the like case. 

No. 1 237.— vii. 3. Except they wash their hands oft.] 
fLvi vuy^vi Vl^|/wvr«/, e,vcept they washed with their fist, 
Theophylact translates it unless they washed up to their 
tlboWy affirming that wyyAi denotes the whole of the 
arm from the bending to the ends of the fitters. But 
this sense of the word is altogether unusual ; for Tuy/xif 
properly is the hand, with the fingers contracted into 
the palm and made round. TkeophylacPs translation, 
however, cxliibits the evangelist's meaning. For tlie 
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Jews when they washed held up their hands^ and con- 
tractin>»- their fingers, received tlic water that wasi 
poured on them by their servants, (who had it for a 
part of t!>eir office, 2 Kings iii. 11.) till it ran down 
their arms, w'hich they washed up to their elbows. 

Macknight’s llarmmiy^ vol. ii. p. 352. 

No» 1238. — vii. 5. But eat bread unth unirashni 
hands.'] Amongst the ridiculous ^nj^erstitions of the 
Jews, it is curious to mark tlie rule which they estab- 
lished concerning eating with their hands washed or not 
washed. Bread might not be eaten unless they had 
first washed their hands, but they were allowed to eat 
dry fruits with u«iwashen hands. 7'his circumstance 
should be particularly noticed, as bread is emphatically 
mentioned by the Kvangelist. See }rooitOH\s MisceH, 
vol. i. p. 166. 

No. 1239. — ix. 43. Into the fire that never shall he 
quenched.'] This is a periphrasis of hell, and is an al- 
lusion to the valley of Hinnom, from whe nce hell has 
its name here and elsewhere. Kimchi (on Psalm xxvii, 
13.) says ** that it was a place in the land near to Jeru- 
salem, and was a place contemptible* ; where they cast 
things defiled and carcasses ; and there was there a con- 
tinual fire to burn polluted th.ngs and bones; and 
therefore the condemnation of the wicked in a para- 
bolical w^ay is called Gehinnom.” 

No. 1240. — X. 12. If a woman shall put away her 
husband.] This practice of 3ivorcing tlfe husband, un- 
warranted by the law, had been (as Josephus informs 
us) introduced by Salome, sister of Herod the Great, 
who sent a bill of divorce to ^ler husband Costobanis ; 
wliich bad example was afterwards followed by Hero- 
dias and others. By law it was the hiy>band\ prero- 

VOL. II. Y 
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gativc to dissolve tlio marriage. The wife cou1<F do 
nothing by herself. When he thought fit to dissolve it, 
her jconsent was not necessary. The bill of divorce 
which she received was to serve as evidence for her that 
she had not deserted Ikt husband, but was dismissed by 
him, and consequently free. 

Campbell’s TransUition of the Gospels^ note. 

No. 1241. — xiii. 35. Or at the cock-erffwinsti] The 
ancients divided the night into different watches ; the 
last of which was called cock-crow: wherefon^ they 
kept a cock in their tirit, or towers, to give notice of 
the dawn. Hence tliis bird was sacred to the sun, and 
named AXr/lu^, which seems to be a com])ound out of 
the titles of that deity, and of the tower set apart for 
his service ; for these towers were temples. 

IIolwkll's Alj/thologtcal JJict, p. w ;. 

No. 1242. — xiv. 15. A larf^e upper room furnished 
and prepared.] The Knglishword which comes nearest 
the import of is carpeted : but when the term 

is used, as here, of a dining room, it is not meant 
only of the floor, but of the couches on which the 
guests reclined at meals. On these they used, for the 
sake both of neatness and of convenience, to spread a 
coverlet or carpet. As this was commonly the last thing 
they did in dressing the room, it may^ not improperly 
be employed to denote the whole. 

Campbell’s Translation of the Gospels, note. 

No. 1243. — xiv. 61. The high.priest asked him, and 
said unto him. Art thou the Christ, the son of the 
blessed ?] It is observable tliat the peculiar attribute of 
deity is here used to express the divine nature. Su- 
preme happiness is properly considered as belonging 
to God : and as all comibrt flows from him, suitable 
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ascriptions of praise and glory are his due. But this 
form of speech was conformable to the ancient custom 
of the Jews, who, when the priest in the sanctuary 
rehearsed the name of God, used to answer, ** Blessed 
be his name for ever.*’ The title of the blessed one in 
their language signiiied as much as the holy one ; and 
both, or either of them, the God of Israel, Hence 
such expressions are very frequent in the rabbins. 
See also Rom. i. 25. 2 Cor. xi. 31. 

No. 1244. — xvi. 1 . liad bought su'eet spices^ that 
they might come and anoint him '] This was tlie 
practice of the Jews : hence we read of the spices of 
the dead. It wa^ one of the things that was customary 
in Israel to perform to the dead. Maimonides observes, 
that they anoint them with various sorts of spices. 

Gill, in loc. 

No, 1 245. — xvi. 5. jdnd entering into the sepulchre,] 
The sepulchres of the Jews were made so large that 
persons might go into them : the rule for making them 
is this : he that sells ground to his neighbour to make 
a burying.place must make a court at the mouth of the 
cave, six by six, according to the bier, and those that 
bury.” It was into this court that tlie women entered. 
Here they could look into the sepulchre and the several 
graves in it, and see what were in them! 
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No. I24r).— S t. LUKF: i. 9. 

Accordinf^ to the custom of the priest\^ office, 

‘‘ As tlio great numiKT of the sacerdotal order occa- 
sioned their being first divided into twenty-four compa* 
ni(‘s,s() in after times thenuml>crof each company grew 
too large for tluan all to niinistcT togeth(M\ For there 
were no less, according to Josephus^ than five thousand 
priests in one course in his time. I'lie ministry of each 
course was divided according to the niimher of the 
house's of their fathers that were contained in it. If a 
course consisted of five such houses, three served three 
tlays, and the other two two days a piece. If it con- 
tained six, fiv(! served five days, and the other two 
days: if it contained seven, the priest of each house 
itM vcd a day, 'I’he j)articular branches of the service 
wiu'c assigned by lot to each priest, whose turn it was 
to attend on the ministry.” 

•Ikn’nings’s Javish Ant, vol. i. p. 269. 

No. 1 2 17. — i. ti:). And he asked for a •writingAablc,] 
Dr. Shau' (Travels, p. U>1.) informs us, that the 
Moorish and 'rnrkisli boys in Barbary are taught to 
write upon a smooth thin board slightly daubed over 
with whiting, which may be wiped olF or renewed at 
j)leasiire. Such probably, for the Jewish children use 
the same, Was the little board or writing-table that was 
called for by Zacharias. 

No. 121-8. — ii. 7. And laid him in a manger A 
grotto or cave must to them that live in tents be the 
most convenient stable tbe\*coukl have: nor would it be 
a despicable advantage to those wlio live in more fixed 
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habitations. Tlioro is nothing thon iinprobablo in tli« 
tradition, that our Lord, who was confessedly horn in 
a stable, was born in a grotto in or very near the city 
of Hetblehem. Natural or artificial grottos are very 
common in the eastern comitri(*s, particularly in .lud;ea, 
and are olten na(?d for tlk'ir cattle. Pocockc observes, 
(Trav. vol. ii. p. 4S.) “ then* were three iisi‘s fiir 
grottos; for they served either for sepulchres, cisterns, 
or as retn'ats for lu^rdsmen and their cattle: in had 
weather, and especially in the winter nights.” 

IIarmkr, vol. iii. p. 107. 

No. 1249. — ii. 2.5. Waiting for the consolutiim of 
JsrarL] 'I'lie Jt*ws often ns(?d to style the expecliid 
Messiah the consolation ; and, majj I never see the con- 
solation was a common form <»f swearing among tliiaii. 
It was much used by K. Simeon hen Slietaeli, wdio lived 
heforc the time of Christ. (jii.i., in he. 

No. 1250. — ii. 44. The. company.'] As at the tbr(*e. 
great festivals all the men who wen* able wen* obliged, 
and many women chose, at h*ast at th(^ passover, to 
attend the celebration at Jerusalem, thiry iiM*d, for their 
gr<*ater security against the attacks of rolilu rs on the 
road, to travel in large companies. All who cami! not 
only from the same city, hut from the same canton or 
district, made ont* company. They earrittd n(*ccssarics 
along with them, and tents for thf'ir lodging at night. 
Sometimes, in hot weather, they travellejl aH night, find 
rested in the day. 1'his is yearly the lyanner of travel- 
ling in the Last to this hour. Such companies they now 
call caravans; and in several places have got houses 
fitted up for their reception, called caravanserais. 'Fhis 
account of their manner of travelling furnishes a ready 
answer to the question, how could Jos(*ph and .Mary 
make a day’s journey, without discovering before night 
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that Jesus was not in the company ? In the day-time 
we may reasonably presume that the travellers would, 
as occasion, business, or inclination led them, mingle 
with different parties of their friends or acquaintance; 
but that in the evening, when they were about to 
encamp, every one would join the family to which he 
belonged. As Jesus did not appear when it was growing 
late, his psfrents first sought him where they supposed 
he would most probably be, amongst his relations and 
acquaintance; and not finding him, returned to Jeru- 
salem. Campbell’s Translation of the Gospels^ note. 

No. 12.51. — iii. 4. The voice of one a\ying in the 
wilderness y prepare ye the way of the* Lord^ make his 
paths strait.'] The roads which led to the Jewish cities 
of refuge were required to be kept good, that the slayer 
might flee to them without impediment. The rabbis 
inform us, among other circumstances, that at every 
cross-road was set up an inscription. Asylum, asylum. 
Upon which Ilodinger remarks, that it was probably 
in allusion to this custom that John the Baptist is describ- 
ed as the voice of one crying in the wildernesSy prepare 
ye the way of the Lardy make his paths strait. 

No. 1252. — iv. 16. And stood up to read.] The 
custom of reading the scriptures publicly was an ap- 
point ment of Moses, according to the Jews. It was 
also usual to stand at reading the law and the prophets. 
Some parts, of the Old Testament were allowed to be 
read sitting or standing; particularly, the book of 
Esther. Common Israelites, as well as priests and 
Levites, were allowed to read the scriptures publicly. 
Every sabbath day seven persons read ; a priest, a Levite, 
and five Israelites. And it is said to be a known custom 
to this day, that even an unlearned priest reads before 
the greatest wisr. man in Israel. Gill, in loc. 
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No. 1253.— iv. 17. Ami there was delivered unto 
him ihe book of the prophet Isaiah.] This was done by 
the chazan or minister, one part of whose business was to 
deliver the book of the law to, and take it from, him that 
read. When a high-pricst nnid, the chazan, or minister 
of the synagogue, took the book of the law, and gave it to 
the ruler of the synagogue, and he gave it to tiie sagan, 
who delivered it to the high-priest, and the higli-pri<*st 
stood and received it, and read standing. The seme 
method was observed when a king read in the book of 
the law : but when a common priest or an inferior per- 
son read, there was not so much ceremony used. 

Gill, in loc. 

No. 1254. — iv. 20. And he closed the book^ and he 
gave it again to the minister^ and sat down.] I'lie third 
part of the synagogue service was e.xponnding the 
scriptures and preaching to the people. The posture 
in which this was performed, whether in the synagogue 
or in other phenes, was sitting. Accordingly, wlk*n 
our Saviour liad read the haphtaroth in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, of which he was a meiuber, having been 
brought up in that city ; instead of retiring to his place, 
he sat down in the desk or pulpit ; and it is said that 
the eyes of all tliat were presemt were fastened upon 
liifn; as tiiey perceived by his posture tliat he was 
going to preach to them. And when Paul and Bar- 
nabas went into the .synagogue at Antioch, and sat 
down, thereby intimating their desire to speak to^tho 
people if tliey might be permitted ; the rulers of the 
synagogue sent to them, and gave tfiem leave. Acts 
xiii. 14, 15. 

No. 1255. — iv. 20. And^sat down,] The Jewish 
doctors, to shew their reverence for the scriptures, always 
*tood when they read them, but when they taught the 
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people they sat down. See Matt, xxiii. 2. Thus we 
find our Lord sitting down in the synagogue to preach, 
after he had read the passage in the prophet which ho 
made the subject of his discourse. I'he custom of 
preaching from a text of scripture, which now prevails 
througliout all the Christian churches, seems to have 
derived its origin from the authority of this example. 

MacknighCs Harmony^ vol. i. p. 122. 

No. 1 — vi. I . The second sabbath after the first. ] 
The explanation of this phrase has given commentators 
not a little trouble. Some allege that there were two 
s^ibhaths in the year, each of thorn called the first, in 
rospoet. to the two difierent beginnings of the year, the 
civil and the sacred. Grotius^ whose opinion is followed 
by llavimondy conceives that when any of the soUunn 
yearly feasts fell on the sabbath-day, that sabbath had 
a special respect paid to it, and was called i/^eyet or 
fltfTov ^rpwTov. Now of these first sabbaths there were 
three in the year, at the passover, at pcntecost, and at 
the feast of tabernacles. The first of them, that is, 
when the first day of the feast of passover fell on the 
sabbath-day, was called rpuroTrpvrov oal^ilctrov, or the 
first prime sabbath. Tlic second, that is, when tlie day 
of peiUccost fell on the sabbath, was called Sivrepo'xpurcv, 
which he apprehemis was the sabbath here intended. 

No. 1257. — vi. 38. Good measure^ pressed down ^ and 
shak;en together, and running over,"] The allusion here is 
to dry mejisure among the Jews; which though right and 
full, here called good measure, they thrust and pressed 
to make it liuld more; and shook it also for the same 
purpose, and then heaped it up as much as they could 
till it fell over. Of all thesp methods used in measuring 
wc have frequent instances in the Jewish writings: seme 
of them are cited by Gill, in loc. 
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No. 1258. — vii. 12 . Behold^ there was a dead man 
carried out^ the only son of his mother; — and much 
people vj the city was with her.] "riu' Jews had diflercot 
ways of carryinj^ their ilead to the grave. A child under 
a month old was carried out in the bosoiu of a person; 
if a full month, in a little colHn wliich they carried in 
iheir arms: one of a twelvemonth old was carried in 
a little coffin on the slioulder: and one of three years 
old on a bier or bed: in this manner was this corpse 
carried out. According to the age of persons was the 
company that attended them to the grave. If it were 
' an infant not a month old, it was buried by one woman 
and two men; but not by one man and two wom<‘n. If 
a month old, by; men and women: and wlioevt*r was 
carried out on a bier or bed, many nionriied for him. 
Persons well known were accompanied hy great numbers 
of people. It w«is looked upon as an act of kinilne>s 
and mercy to follow a corpse to the grave: and, what 
must liave tended to increase the number of persons 
who attended at such a time, it was forbidden to ilo any 
work at tlic time a dead man was buried, even one of 
the common people. Ciiei., m loi\ 

No. 1J59. — vii. 38. And stood at his feet behind him 
weepings and began to wash his Jeet with tears, and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her head.] Ptdyhiustv.lU ns, 
(in his ninth book,) that wlicn Hannibal drew nrar to 
Home, the Roman ladies went to tiie tem})lc*s to suppli- 
cate the gods, washing the doors of tlicMu with tlji ir hair; 
which, he adds, it was their custom upon .>uch occasions 
to do. 

No. 1260. — vii. 38. And kissed his feet,] This was 
no unusual practice with the Jews. “ R. Jonatlianand 
R. Jannai were sitting togeVier; there came a certain 
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man, aiicl kissed tho fret of K. Jonathan.” This custom 
was also used by the Greeks and Romans among their 
civilities and in their salutations. |See Aristoph, in 
Fesp, p. .473. 


No. 12GI. — vii. 40. Amt he sait/if master y say Oft,] 
This was a way of speaking in use with the Jews, giving 
leave to proceed in a discourse; and as Christ was now 
a guest in this mairs hosue, lie asks leave of him, and 
he grants it. Wc read of R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, 
that he said to R. Ishmael ben Elishah, Is it thy 
pleasure that I should say before thee one thing ? lie said 
unto him, say on.” Gill, in loc. 

No. 12()2. — X. 4. And salute no man by the 
Tlie object of this instruction was to prevent their benng 
hindmed by unnecessary delay in their journey, it was 
not designed to prevent the usual and proper civilities 
which were practised amongst the people, but to avoid 
the impc(lim(!iUs occasioned by form and ceremony: 
and tliis was the more riecesssiry, sinci* it was a maxim 
with the Jews, prevent cTcry man with a salutation. 
How persons might thus hr prevented and hintlered will 
clearly a}>pear in the following extract. “ The more 
noble and etiucated the man, the oftener did he repeal 
his <piestions. A well dressed young man attracted my 
particular attention, as an adept in the perseverance 
and rednpdancy of salutation. Accosting an Arab of 
Anglia, he gave him his hand, and detained him a con- 
sidefahle tiiile with his civilities: when the Arab being 
ol)lige<l to advance with grca<.er speed to come up again 
with his companions, the youth of Fezzuii thouglit lie 
should appear deficient in good manners if he quitted 
him so soon. For near half a mile he kept running 
by his horse, whilst all hi? conversation >vas, how dost 
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thou far^? well, how art thou thyself? praised be 
God thou art arrived in peace? Gqd grant thee peace? 
bow dost thou do? 

Horneman^s Travels in AJricay p, 53. 

No. 1263. — X. 4. And salute no man bj/ fhewai/,] 
Dr. Light/oot, from the rabbis, observes, that it was 
the custom of the Jews during the days of their mourn* 
ing not to salute any one. He conceives therefore that 
Christ would liave his disciples appear like inourncrs: 
partly, as representing himself who was a man of sorrow, 
that so from these messengers the people might guess 
in some measure what sort of person he was that sent 
them: partly, as. they were to summon the people to 
attend upon Christ, in order to be healed both of their 
spiritual and bodily diseases; and it was therefore fit 
that their behaviour should be mournful and solemn, in 
token of their fellow-feeling with the afflicted and 
miserable. 


No. 1264. — X. 34. Pouring in oil and Tt w^as 

usual with the Jews to mix oil and wine together, to 
heal wounds, and they have a variety of rules both for 
the time and manner of mingling it, as well as for the 
seasons and mode of applying it. See more iti Gill, 
in loc. 

No. 1265. — xi. 5, 6. Which of you shall have a friend^ 
and shall go unto him at midnight y and say unto hinty 
friendy lend me three loaves; for a friend o/ mine in his 
journey is come to me f] The eastern ^Jburneys are often 
performed in the night, on account of thi^great heat of 
the day. This is the time in which the caravans chiefly 
travel: the circumstance tl^refore of the arrival of a 
friend at midnight is very pit>bable. 

Harmer^ vol. i. p. 468. 
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■ No. 12Gn. — xi. 5, Friend^ lend me three loaves '\ It 
was usual with the Jews to borrow bread of one anotlKir ; 
and certain rules are laid down when and upon wliat 
condition this is to lie done: as for instance on a s;ib- 
bath-day. So said Hillel, hit not a woman Itaid 
bread to a friend till she has fixed the price, lest wheat, 
should be dearer, and they should be huind coming 
into the ]>ratjtice of usury.’* Wluit was lent could not 
be demanded again under thirty days, (till, in loi\ 

No. I2fi7. — xii. 37. And zcill come forth and serve 
them.\ The Arabic version renders it, he shall stand 
to minister unto them, Tlie phrase is expressive of 
the posture of a stirvant, who, as Dr. Lightfoot ob- 
scirves, go(‘s roiuul the table while others sit. Some 
think there is an allusion in the words to a custom used 
at some f(‘asts, particularly at those in honour of Saturn, 
in which servants changed clothes with their masters, 
and sat at their tabU'S, their masters serving tlunn. 

No. 12oS. — xii. 55. JVhen 1 JC see the south'Unnd Idou y 
ye say there xcill he heat, and it cometh to pass.'] "riiis 
ciiviimstance accords |K*rfectly with the relations of tra- 
velliTs into Syria, Egypt, and several parts of the 
Kast. ^Vhen the south-wind begins to blow, the sky 
becomes dark and heavy, the air grey and thick, and 
the whole atmosphere assumes a most alarming aspect. 
7'he heat produced by these southern winds has been 
coni jKircd to^tliat of a large oven at the moment of draw- 
ing out the bread ; and to that of a flame blown upon 
the face of a person standing near the lire wliich excites 
it. ('omparc Thevenot's Travels, b. i. p. 2. c. JO, 
with MaiUet^'s Descript, de VEgyptc, tom. i. lett. 2. and 
Folneifs Voyage, tom. i. c^ 4, 

r 

Ko. 121 : 9 . — xiii, 26. Thou hast taught inour streets.] 
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3.1 :j 

Ii was customary with the Jewish doctors to teacli in 
r)ie streets. It is said of Habbun Jochanau ben Zaccai^ 
that he was sitting in tlie shade of the temple, and 
expounding all the day.” 'I’lie gloss on the jdace is, 
“ the tcMiiple htiing a hundred cubits liigh, its shade 
went very far in the street wliieh is before the luoun 
tain of the house ; and because tlie street was large and 
held abundance of men, he was expounding there liy 
reason of the heat, for no school could hold them.” 

Gii.i., in loc. 

No. 1270. — xiii. 3fL It cannot he that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem.] “ 'l”iie (Jewisli) Sanliedriin 
could be iield no where but at Jerusalem, in a place 
called Liseat llagazit, the stone conclave, which was 
t ontiguous to the temple, or rather a part of it. rhis 
I.iscat llagazit was much tlie stune thing wiili that 
which was foniierly ealled at C'onslantinopie In TruUo. 
'File Talnuidists call it a Ihisiliea ; and all eanses of 
eousiderahle importance were iiiially determined in 
that place. 'I'liis remark gives light to those words of 
(. iiri.st, it cannot be (hat a prophet perish out of Jeru- 
salem.'" Picaut'.'* lieligioKs Ceremonies^ v^}\. i. p. 1 1 j. 

No. 1271. — xiv. 1C, 17. A cerlaiu man made a threat 
supper j and bade viany^ and sent his servant at sapper- 
time to say to them that xcerc bidden ^ come, for all things 
are now ready.] There is a striking conformity be- 
tw'ecn the circumstances intimated in the introductory 
part of this parable and the ccrcmoi ties atteiTtlaiit 
a Chinese entertainment. Amongst t|jis people “an 
invitation to an eiitcrtaiiiment is not s moused to be 
given w'ith sincerity, until it has been renewed three or 
four times in writing. A card i.> sent on the tivening 
before the entertainment; another on the morning 
tlie appointed day; and a third when every thing is 
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prepared,^^ (Goldsmith’s p. 117.) The in- 

vitation to this great supper is supposed to have been 
given, when the certain man had resolved upon making 
it. But it is again repeated at supper time, when all 
things were ready. Now as it docs not appear that the 
renewal of it arose from the refusal of the persons in- 
vited, of which no hint is yet given, we may suppose 
it was customary thus to send repeated messages. The 
practice was very ancient amongst the Chinese, and, if 
admitted to have prevailed amongst the Jews, certainly 
gives a significancy to the words not usually perceivecL- 

No. 1272.— xiv. 26. If any man come unto me^ and 
hate not his father,, and mother, and fpije, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my discipUnl When proselytes were received 
into the Jewish church, the bond of natural relation 
between them and their kindred was considered as being 
dissolved. Hence it became a maxim with the rabbis, 
that a proselyte might lawfully marry his own mother, 
or his own daughter, born before he became such ; they 
being now no more related to him than any other wo- 
men. Such marriages were looked upon as indecent, 
and on that account were not permitted. It has been 
supposed that Christ alludes to this renunciation of 
natural relationship in the w'ords now cited. See also 
Psalm xlv. 10. To this may be added the words of 
Tacitus ( Hist. lib. v, c. 5.) who, in his character of the 
Jews, having mentioned their custom of circumcision 
as* adopted by proselytes, adds, they then quickly 
learn to despise the gods, *to renounce their country, 
and to holcLtheir parents, children, and brethren in the 
utmost contempt.” 

Jennings’s Jewish Ant. vol. i. p. 139. 

} 

No. 1273. — XV. 12. Atul he divided unto them hit 
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/h'inii.] It was usual for rich men in the East to divide 
their property ; but not always for the purpose speci- 
fied ill this part of tlie parable. Ever appridiensivc 
of revolution and ruin, a rich man j^encrally divides his 
t*state into three parts. One he employs in trade, nr 
the necessary purposes of life : another he invi‘sts in 
jewels, which he may easily carry off if forced to fly : 
and the other he buries. As he intrusts nobody with 
the secret of this deposit, if he die before he n^turus 
to the spot, it is then lost to the world, till accident 
throws it in the way of some! fortunate peasant. whc*ni 
turniniT up his ground. Those discoveries of hidden 
treasure, and siuiden transitions from poverty to riches, 
of which we re^d in oriental tales, arc* by no means 
thenffore quite ideal ; hut a natural c(mse(|uence of ilm 
manners of the people.” Richardson’s JJUsert, on the 
Kast^ p. 180 . 


No. 1 274. — XV. 1 (>. The husks that the su'ine did rat.] 
"rhat yj^ciltov answers to sUiqua^ and signilies a liusk or 
pod, wherein the seeds of some plants, espec ially rhosu 
of the Icgiiininous tribe, are contained, is evidc*nt. 
Hoth the Greek and Latin terms signify the* fruit of the 
earob tree, a tree very common in the Levant, and in 
the southern parts of Europe, as Spain and Italy. 
I'his fruit still continues to be used for the same pur- 
pose, the feeding of swine. It is also called St. .lohn’s 
Bread, from the opinion that the Baptist used it in the 
wilderness. Miller says it is mealy, and has a sw(?etish 
taste, and that it is eaten by the poorer sort, fox it 
grows in the common hedgfbs and is of» little account. 

Campbell’s Translation of the (impels^ note. 

No. 1275. — XV. 25. He heard music and dancing.] 
There can be no doubt but\hat music frecpuintly ac- 
companied eastern meals, especially those which were 
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of a superior kind. Homer thus represents Ulysseses 
meal. 

H</iie 8* wi or aoih$ tn aei8ey, 8cc. 

Odi/ss, XV ii. 356. 

Long as the bard 

Chanted he ate, and when he eeasM to eat, 

Then also ceas’d the hard divine to sing. 

No. 1276. — xvi. 12. J[f ye have not been faithful in 
that xehich is another man\^y who shall gke you that 
which is your own?] TIic follow custom of the 
Turks may contribute to our understanding of these 
words. It is a common custom with the merchants 
of this country when they hire a broker, book-keeper, 
or other cuniidctnial servant, to agree that he shall ciain> 
no wages : but to make amends for that unprofitable 
disad vantage, they give them free and uncontroulcd 
authority to cheat tliein every way they can in ma- 
naging their business : but with this proviso, that they 
must iK?vcr exceed the privileged advantage of ten per 
cent. All under that which they can fairly gain in the 
settling of accounts with their respective masters is 
properly their own ; and by their master’s will is con- 
firmed to tlieir possession.” Aaron Hill's Travels^ p. 77, 

Tills kind of allowance, though extremely singular, 
is both ancient and general in the East. It is men- 
tioned in the Gentoo Laws^ chap. ix. ‘‘ If a man hatli 
hired any person to conduct a trade for him, and no 
agreement be made with regard to wages, in that case 
the {)crson Hired shall receive one-tenth of the profit.” 

Tiie text above cited must therefore, according to 
these extracts at least, mean, if you have not been 
found faithful in the administration of your principal’s 
property, how can you expect to receive your share 
(as the word may signif;!) of that advantage which 
should reward your labours ? If you have not been 
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just toward liiin, how do you cxpoct he should be just 
toward you r’’ ‘Fragments^ No. 

No. 1277. — xvi. 20. Jr/io :av/A* laid at his gate.] 
7'liis was the place where beggars stood, or wore laid, 
and asked alms: hence is that rule with the .Jews, “ If 
a man die and leave sons and daughters, if he leave 
hut a small substance, the daughters shall he taken care 
of, and the sons shall beg at the gates.*’ Gill, in he. 

No. 1278. — xvi. 21. jlnd desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs which fell from the rich man's table.] The table 
was not anciently covered with linen, but was carefully 
cleansed with wet ^sponges. Thus Homer : 

The scats with purple cloihc in order duo, 

^nd let th' absfvrsive sponge the board renew. 

Ody^s. l>. ii. 189. 

6o also Martial: 

Hacc tibi sortc datur tergendis spongia mensis. 

They made no use of napkins to wijic their hands, 
but did so with the soft and fine part of the bread , 
which they called moicaytaheu : this they afterwards 
threw to the dogs. This custom is again mentioned by 
Horner^ Odyss. b. ii.. 

A; r orar ayax,ra xvves ^ourrfiev &c. 

At from some feast a man returning l&to, 

HU faithful dogs all meet him at the gate 
'Rejoicing round tome morsel to recc:ivc. 

Such as the good man ever^vone to give. 

Hence we clearly understand what wetmUhe crumbs 
which fell from the rich man's table ; and perceive the 
force of the words of the %voman of Canaan ; ike dogs 
eat of the crumbs which fall J^om their master^ s table. 
Matt. XV. 27. See also Mark vii. 28. 
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No. 1279. — xviii. 13. But smote upon his breast,'] 
This appears to have been a token of distress, and es- 
pecially; of penitent sorrow.. We meet with frequent 
instances of it. 

ft )tpa,firjy rjvitxire 

Od^ss. XX. 17. 

Smiting upon his breast, he began to chide his heart. 


ETiisas laniata comas, concussaque pectus 
Verberibus crebris 

— sic moesta profatur. Lucan, 1. ii. 335. 

With dishevelled hair, and smitten breast; *twas thus 
she spoke her grief. 

No. 1280. — xix. 20. Laid up in a napkin.] The 
Greek word here used for a napkin is adopted by the 
Jews into their language, and is used for a veil, and for 
a linen cloth. The Jews had a custom which they 
called possession by a napkin or linen cloth, which is, 
that when they buy or sell any thing, they use a piece 
of cloth which they call sudar, the word used in this 
passiige ; tins the contractors lay hold of to ratify and 
confirm the bargain. Upon which custom, as con- 
nected with these w’ords, Dr. Gill observes, tliat this 
man made no use of his sudar, or napkin, in buying 
or selling ; he traded not at all ; he wrapped up his 
money in it, and both lay useless. 

No. 1281. — xxii. 25. They that exercise authority 
upon ihem 4 r'^'^e called bentfactors.] In this expression 
there is an allusion to the titles affected by nionarchs 
and conquerors in those ages, amongst which benrfac^ 
iorSf .Euergetes, was o»<e. 

Campbell^s Translation of the Gospels^ note. 
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No. 1232. — xxiii. 33. And when ihvi/ were come to 
the place which is called Calvary^ there they crucified 
hun,'] Calvary was made the place of sullerin*^ for 
Christ in conformity to common practice; as it was 
usual to crucify on high places and mountains. Lipsiics 
de Cruccy 1. iii. c. 13. 

No. 1283. — xxiii. 54. And the sabbath drexe 
The sabbath began to shine. Vulg. As soon as the 
sun ivas gone down so far that it shone only on the tojiii 
of the mountains they lighted tlie lamps, because it 
was not lawful to light any lire on the Scibbatli-day ; 
some think St. Luke's expression iilliuicK to these 
lamps.** Apparatus Biblicusy p. 188. 

No. 1284. — xxiv. 50. And he lifted Up his handSy 
■and blessed themJ] The form of bh^ssing the people 
used by Aaron and his sons is recorded Numb. vi. 
23 — 27. Though our Lord might not use the same 
form in blessing his disciples, yet in doing it he lifted 
up his hands, as they did. Maimonidcs says that the 
priests go up into the desk after tliey have (inished the 
morning daily service, and lift up their hands above, 
over their heads ; except the higli-priest, who does not 
lift up his hand.s above the plate of gold on bis lure- 
head ; and one pronounces the blessings, word for 
word.” Gill, in loe. 
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There was a marriage in Cana, 

The following circumstances, as connected with 
marriage, ate too remarkable to be passed over unno- 
ticed. Upon ordinary occasions it was usual to throw 
amongst the populace, as the procession moved along, 
money, svycetmeats, flowers, and other articles; which 
the people caught in cloths made for such occasions, 
stretched in a particular manner upoii frames. With 
regard to the money however, there appears often to 
have been a mixture of ecpiiomy, or rather of deception ; 
whici) probably arose from the'necessity of complying 
with a custom, that miglitbc ill suited to (he fortunes of 
some, and to the avarice of others: for wc And that it 
was not uncommon to collect bad money, called kelb^ 
at a low price, to throw away at nuptial processions. 

The bride on the day of marriage was conducted with 
great ceremony by her friends to her husband’s house: 
and immediately on her arrival she made him a variety 
of presents; especially of household-furniture, with a 
spear and a tent. Hiere seems to be a curious similitude 
in some of these ceremonies to customs which prevailed 
among the old Germans, before they left their forests, 
as \vj 11 as a^llong^ the gothic nations, after they were 
Ostablislied in their conquests. Tacitus observes that 
ithe German bridegrooms , and brides made each other 
reciprocal pfl^&nts, and particularly of arms and cattle. 
The gifts made to an eastern bride appear likewise to 
have been upon the sanie^ principle with the morgen- 
gabc, or morning gift, Which it ^ common for the 
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European husbands in the early and middle ages to pre« 
sent to his wife on the morning after marriage.*’ 

Richardson’s Disstrt, on the East^ p. 343. 

No. 1286. — ii. 9. The ruler of the feast.'] It was 
the custom amongst the ancients at feasts to choose a 
king or master, to order how much each guest should 
drink, whom all the company were obliged to obey. 
He was chosen by throwing dice, upon the sides of 
which were engraven or painted the images of Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Venus, and Diana. He who 
threw up Venus was made king, as Horace insinuates: 
Sluem Venus dicet arbitrum hibendi^ b. ii. od. 7. whom 
Venus shall appoint judge of drinking. 

No. 1287. — iii. 10. Art thou a master of Israel^ and 
knowest not these things?] There were several cere- 
monies to be performed by all who became Jewish pro- 
selytes. The first was circumcision; the second was 
washing or baptism: and the third was that of offering 
sacrifice. * It was a common opinion among the Jews 
concerning those who had gone through all these cere- 
monies, that they ought to be looked upon as new-born 
infants: Maimmides says it in express terms. A 
Gentile who is become a proselyte, and a slave who is set 
at liberty, are both as it were new-born babes ; which 
is the reason why those who before were their parents 
are now no longer so.” Hence it is evident that nothing 
could be more just than Christ’s reproaching^ Nicodemus 
with his being a master in Israel, and yet being at the 
same time ignorant^how dt man coulckbe born a second 
time. Fleury’s Hist, of IsraslifSh p« 201. 

No. 1288.— vi. 11. And Jesus took the loaves^ and 
•when he had given thanks^ h^distributed to the disciples.^ 
Gratitude to God for the common blessings of providence 
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is certainly the duty of those who enjoy them ; and i» 
very properly expressed by giving thanks on their re- 
ception. 'Such a practice we find to have prevailed both 
amongst heathens, Jews, and Christians. 

That it prevailed amongst the heathens is certain 
from the following testimonies. Athtnaus says, (Deip^ 
7W$oph. lib. ii.) that in the famous regulation made by 
Amphictyon king of Athens with respect to the use of 
wine, both in sacrifices and at home, be required that 
the name of Jupiter the sustainer should be decently 
and reverently pronounced. The same writer (lib. iv. 
p. 149.) quotes Hermeias, an author extant in his time, 
who mentions a people in Egypt, inhabitants of the 
city of Naucratis, whose custom it was on certain 
occasions, after they had placed themselves in the usual 
posture of eating at the table, to rise again and kneel; 
the priest then chanted a grace according to a stated 
form amongst them, after which they joined in the meal 
in a solemn sacrificial manner. It was also a religious 
usage amongst the ancient Greeks, and derived to them 
from yet older ages. Clement of Alexandra informs 
us, that when they met together to refresh themselves 
with the juice of the grape, they sung a piece of music, 
which they called a scholion. Livy (lib. S9.) speaks of it 
as a settled custom amongst the old Romans, that they 
ofiered sacrifice and prayer to the gods at their meals* 
]But one of the fullest testimonies to our purpose is 
given by 2uintiliany f Dedam. 301.) Adutimensamy ad 
guanl cum venire c(cpimusy dm tnvocamus. We ap^ 
pj^oaehed the table, and then invoked the gods. 

a jeruit, in bis narrative of the expedi« 
tion of their ^Visionaries 'into China, {b.i. p. 69 .) says of 
the Chinese, that before they place themselves for 
|)artaking of an entertaimnent, the person who makes 
it sets a vessel, either of gold, or silver, or marble, or 
aomeiluch valuable material, in a chaiger full of wine^ 
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which he holds with both his hands, and then makes a 
low bow to the person of chief quality or character at 
the table. Then from the hall or dining-room he goes 
into the porch or entry, where he again makes a very 
low bow, and, turning his face to the south, pours out 
this wine iip<jn the ground as a thankful oblation to the 
Lord of heaven. After this, repeating his reverential 
obeisance, be returns into the hall.** 

As to the sentiments and behaviour of the Jews on 
this point, Josephus^ detaifuig the customs of the 
Essenes, says, tliat the priest begs a blessing before they 
presume to tt<ke any nourishment; and it is looked upon 
as a great sin to take or taste before. And when the 
meal is over, the priest prays again ; and the company 
with him bless atid praise God, as tlicir preserver, and 
tlie donor of their life and nourishment. From the 
Hebrew ritual it appears, that the Jews had their hymns 
and psalms of thanksgiving not only after eating their 
])assover, but on a variety of other occasions, at and 
after meals, and even between their several courses 
and dishes; as wljeii the best of their wine was brought 
upon the table, or the fruit of the garden. 

The practice of the Jew's is farther discovered by tlie 
conduct of Christ. After eating the pas.'iover, himself’ 
and the disciples sung an hymn, Matt, x \vi! 30. Learned 
men have thought this hymn to have been some stated 
form in use among the Jews, Otliers say it was part ot 
the book of Psalms. However that be, the Jews are 
said to have their zemiroth^ verses or songs of thanks- 
giving, to this day. We may also obsciwe that a lien 
Christ supped with the 4va disciplgi at Linmaus, he 
took bread and blessed it ^ Luke xxtv. 30. 

The primitive ("hristiaus appear imivePsally to have 
observed this custom. Wc read that St. Paul when he 
had spoken took bread, and^^ave thanks to God in the 
presence of them all, and when he had broken it, began to 
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eai» Acts xxvii. 35. lu the days immediately following 
the apostles, we trace this practice in the writings of 
the fathers, particularly in the Clementine constitutions, 
in Chrysostom, and Origen. 

No. 1289.~viii. 20. These words spake Jesus in the 
treasury^ In the court of the women in the temple 
there was placed one chest, or more*, the Jews say 
eleven, for receiving the voluntary contributions of the 
people towards defraying the charges of public worship; 
such as providing the public sacrifices, wood for the 
altar, salt, and other necessaries. That part of the area 
where these chests were placed was the or 

treasury. Mark xii. 41. Perhaps the whole court, or at 
least the piazza on one side, with the chambers ov^r it, 
in which the sacred stores were kept, was from hence 
called by the same name. 

Jennings’s Jewish Ant, vol. ii. p. 43. 

No. 1290. — viii. 36. Jf the son therefore shaU make 
you/ree^ ye shall be free indeed,} By some commenta- 
tors it has been supposed, that Charist alludes to the 
mode of adoption called (see Oriental 

Customsy No 473.) but Dr. Gill refers it rather to a ous- 
tom among the Romans of a son’s making free, after 
his father’s death, such as were born slaves in his house. 
Perhaps there may bo also some reference to such sort 
of persons among tlie Jews as were partly servants mid 
partly free; such as were servants to two partners^ 'and 
werd made Tree by one of them; or who had paid half 
the price of redemption, but lefttlie other half due: of 
a |}cr&on in sjjcb circumstances it is said, he may not eat 
of his mastcr’.s lamb at the passover. 

. Np. 1291; — viii. 57. T^ou art net yei^ifyeeffsold.} 
?!heage4if fifty is often spoken ef by the Jews, and much 
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observed: at the age of, fifty tiiey say a man is fit to 
give counsel; hence the Levitcs were dismissed from 
service at that age, it being more proper ft>r them then 
to give adfvice than to bear burtliens. A fnelhurgenian^ 
or an interpreter in a congregation, was not clioseri 
under fifty years of age: and if a man died before lie 
was fifty, this was called the death of cutting off; a 
violent death, a death inflicted by God as a punishment. 

Gill, 

No. 11102. — IX. 6. He spat on the ground^ And wade 
clajf if 'the spittk.’] This was done, observes Mr. Wool* 
torit (iMikeU, Disc, vol. ii. p. 103.) to shew his divine 
authority in using means to human reason tlic most im- 
proper, and that too on the sabbath, directly in opposi- 
tion to a rule established by the Jews, which, though 
good and just in itself, was superstitious and cruel when 
applied to the case of healing on the sabbath*day, 
Mahnxmides says, that it was particularly forbidden to 
put fasting spittle upon or into the eyes of a blind man 
on the sabbath-day. Tbc Jews were not the only per- 
sons who superstitiously used spittle. It was considered 
by the Greeks as a charm against fascination. Theocritus 
makes Damsetas thus express himself : 

IX; /XI} Vfi; eitrvaa st; £jxov KQXifQy. Idjfl, vi. 

T^e Kooian. had ako the same opinton of it. On the 
day when an in&nt was named, (which for girls was the 
eighth, for boys the nimh, after birth) the grandmother 
jOr .aunt, moring roand in a circle, rub6ed witHI her 
middle fii^;er the chitdVforehead with spittle, which 
was hence called7iutra2<> faltpa. 

No. 1293. — X. I. He that entereth not by the door 
into the fht^oldt but cUt^th up same other way, the 
same it u tkie/ and a rsAber ] The sbeepfoki was an 
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iirclosure sofnetiines in the manner of a building, and 
made of stone, or fenced with reeds. In it was a large 
door, at which the shepherd went in and out, when he 
led in or brought out the sheep. At tithing, which was 
done in the sheepfoid, they made a little door, so that 
two lambs could not come out together. To this inclo* 
sure there is an allusion in these words. 

No. 1294. — X. 3. Calleth his own sheep by nameS\ 

This is an allusion to the customs of Judsea, where 
shepherds had names for their sheep, which answered 
to them as dogs and horses do with us, following to the 
pasture ground, and wherever their shepherds thought 
fit to lead them.” 

Macknight’s Hai'monijy vol. ii. p. 455. 

No. 1 295. — X. 4. And when he putteth fm'th his arm 
sheep y he goeth before theniy and the sheep follow him y for 
they know his voicei] PolybiuSy in the beginning of his 
tweilth book, tells us, that the flocks in the island of 
Cyriion, upon the landing of any strangers in order to 
lay hold of them, immediately run away: but that when 
the shepherd, upon observing the attempt, stoutly blows 
his horn, they immediately scamper towards it. Nor, 
says he, is it at all wonderful that they should be thus 
compliant with the sound, since in Italy the keepers of 
swine do not observe the custom of Greece in following 
their herd, but going before them to some distance, 
they sound their horn, and the herd immediately follow 
them, flocking to* the sound. And so accustomed are 
they to their own^horn, as to excite no little astonish* 
ment at the bearing of it. 

Bu LKLE y’s Notes on the Bible. 

» 

No. 1296. — xi. 9. AreHhtre not twehe hours in the 
dayf] The division of time with the Jews was piuely 
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arbitrary. Formerly the Hebrews and Greeks divided 
the day only according to the three sensible differences 
of the sun ; when it rises, when it is at the higiiest point 
of elevation above the horizon, and when it sets: that is, 
they divided the day only into niorning^ noon, and 
night. These are the only parts of a day which we find 
mentioned in the Old Testament; the day not being yet 
divided into twenty-four hours. Since that the Jews 
and Romans divided the day, that is, the space between 
the rising and setting of the sun, into four parts, con- 
sisting each of three hours. But tliosc hours were 
different from ours in this respect, that ours are always 
equal, being always the four and twentieth part of the 
day ; whereas witli them the hour was a twelfth part of 
the time which t^ie sun continued above the horizon* 
As this time is longer in summer than in winter, their 
summer hours must be longer than their winter ones. 
l"he first hour began at sun-rising, noon was the sixth, 
and the twelfth ended at sun-set. The third hour di- 
vided the space between sun-rising and noon : the ninth 
divided tliat which was between noon and snn-set. And 
it is with relation to this division of the day that Christ 
says, are there not twelve hours in the day"? 

No. 1297. — xi. 19. Many of the Jews came to Martha 
and Mary to comfort themj\ The general time of 
mourning for deceased relations, both among .lews and 
Gentiles, was seven days. During these days of mourn.* 
ing their friends and neighbours visited them, in order 
that by their presence and conversation *they oTight 
assist them in bearing their loss. Many therefore in so 
populous a part of the country must hav 4 ^ ti^^n going to 
and coming from tho sisters, while the days of thc^ir 
mourning for Lazarus lasted* Tlie concourse too would 
be the greater as it was time of the passover. 
Besidef. .s nuihitude now attended Jesus on his 
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journey. This great miracle therefore must have had 
many witnesses.’* 

MACKNIGHT*s//tfnWW^, vol. ii. p. 529. 

No. 1298. — xi. 19. And many of the Jem came to 
Martha and Mary^ to comfort them concerning their 
brotherJ] This was the common practice of the Jews 
after a funeral ; but they did not allow of it before. The 
first office of this kind was done when they returned 
from the grave: the mourners stood in their place in a 
row, and all the people passed by : every man as he 
came to the mourner comforted him and passed on. 
Besides these consolations there were others administered 
at their own houses during the first week: and it was on 
the third day more particularly that these consolatory 
visits were paid. It was reckoned an act of great piety 
and mercy to comfort mourners. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1299, — xi. 31. She goeth unto the grave to weep 
there,] I’hc Jews used to go to the graves of their 
friends on various accounts, either to see whether they 
were dead or not; or from superstitious motives, fre- 
quenting tlie graves of the prophets and wise men to 
pray and weep. Dr. Pococke has given a form of prayer 
used by them at such times. Sometimes they ivent only 
to vent their grief, and lament the loss of their friends. 
Such a custom as this prevails among the Turks, whose 
women on Friday, their day of worship, go before 
sun-rising to the* grave of the deceased, where they 
modrn, and^ sprinkle their monuments with water and 
Bowers. The Persians also visit the sepulchres of their 
principal or prelates. Gill, m loc. 

No. 1300. — xi. 31. She goeth to the grave to weep 
thei'e,] A striking conformity between the customs of 
tb6 Jews and the East IndiaQ> may be traced in many 
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i||^nccs. Ifi mourning for the dead they appear to 
have expressed their sorrow much in the same nianiicr. 
The evangelist has informed us that Mary went to tho 
grave of Lazarus to weep there; and from the journal 
of the baptist missionaries in the East Indies it appears 
that they do the same. Mr. Fountain says, ‘‘ Marcli 13. 
This morning when I awoke I heard a great noise by 
a number of people on the bank of the tank near my 
bungalow, an accommodation boat, used as an occa- 
sional residence. I went to sec what was the matter, 
and found a number of women and girls assembled to 
lament over the grave of a lad, who had been killed by 
a wild buffalo ten days before. The mother sat on the 
earth at one end of the grave, leaning herself upon it, 
and bitterly exclidming, Amor Bauban ! Amor Banban ! 
oh my child! in^ child! On the other end of the grave 
sat another female, who was expressing her grief in a 
similar manner. This was not occasioned, however, •>7 
the affecting accident which bcfel the lad; but is one 
of the usual customs of the Mahommedans, who make 
lamentation for their friends ten days after their decease. 
There seems something feigned in it, as I have ofien 
observed that they leave off abruptly on the approacli 
of a stranger. They did so this morning almost as 
soon as I appeared,” 

No. 1301. — xi. 44. And he that wa^s dead came forth, 
boufid hand and foot with grave-clothes,^ The Jewish 
sepulchres were generally caves or rooms hewn out of 
rocks. And as the Jews did not make use of cofins, 
they placed their dead separately in niches or little cells 
cut into the sides of these caves or rooms. ( MaundreW s 
Traieh, p. 76.) This form of the Jewisil sc^pulclire 
suggests an easy solution of a very important difficulty 
in the history of Lazarus’s resurrection. It is said, tliat 
when Jesus called upon Lazarus to come forth, he camp 
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out bound hand and foot. But deists^ talking of this 
tBiraclc commonly ask with a sneer, how he could come 
out of a grave who was bound in tliat manner? The 
answer ’ however is obvious ^ The evangelist does not 
mean that Lazarus walked out of the sepulchre, but 
that, lyin|[>; on his back, he raised himself into a sitting 
posture, then putting his legs over the edge of his niche 
or cell, slid down, and stood upright upon the floor; all 
which he migiit easily do, notwitlistanding his arms were 
ejose bound to his body, and his legs were tied strait 
together by means of the shroud and rollers with which 
he was swathed. Accordingly, when he was come fortli, 
it is said, that Jesus ordered them to loose him and let 
him go; a circumstance plainly importing, that the 
historian knew that Lazarus could not walk till he was 
unbound. Mack night’s Hannoni/y vol. ii. p. 799. 

No. 1302. — xiii. 24. Simon Veier therefore beckoned 
to A/m.] Peter being at some distance from Christ, 
beckoned to John to propose an inquiry to him. This 
was usually done at meals, when they could not by 
reason of their posture discourse together. This being 
the case, they made signs by nodding to each other. 

Gill, in lot. 

No. 1303. — xviii. 16, And spake unto her that kept 
the door.] The Ethiopic version in the next verse calls 
this person the door-keeper’s daughter. He might 
indeed be the porter, but being busy, she supplied his 
place. There is however no need of such a conjecture, 
since it was usual^with other /lations, and might be with 
the Jews, for women to be door-keepers. PtgTwrtup 
fde Servisj p. 454.) has shewn this from Plautus, Petro- 
nius, Pausanias, and others. 

No. 1304. — xix. 17. And he be(tring his cross.]^^^]m 
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wa« usual for malefactors to do, as Lipxius shews from 
Artemidorus and Plutarch : the former says, Hie cross 
is like to death, and he that is to be fixed to it first 
bears it. The latter says, Ahd every one of the male- 
factors that are punished in body carries out his own 
cross. 

No. 1305. — xix. 20. JPm* the place whcie Jams was 
trucified was nigh unto the nVy.] 'Fho cross stood by 
the way side, where persons were continually passing, 
and where it was usual to erect crosses to make public 
examples of malefactors, to deter others from commit-* 
ting the like crimes. Alexander the emperor onlered 
an eunuch to be crucified by the way-side, in which 
his servants useef commonly to go to his country-house. 
Suinctilian flkclamat, 275.) observci?, “ as often as 
we crucify criminals the most noted ways are chosen, 
where most may behold, and most may be moved wiili 
fear.” 

No. 1306. — xix. 31. That the bodies should not re^ 
main upon the cross on the sabhalh^day.] According to 
the Jewish law*, Deut. xxi. 22, 23. the body of one 
that was hanged on a tree was not to remain all night, 
but to be taken down that day, and huried ; though 
this was not always observed, 2 Sam. xxi. 9, 10. Wliat 
was the usage of the Jews at this time is not certain : 
according to the Roman laws such bodies hung till they 
were putrefied, or eaten by birds of prey ; wherefore, 
that their land might not be defiled, and esjiecially llicir 
sabbath, by their remaining on the csoss, they desired 
to have them taken down. 

No. 1 307.— xix. 39. And there came also NicodemuSf 
(who at the first came to Jesi{/ by night J and brought a 
mixture of myrrh and aloes^ about a hundred pounds 
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vxighi.'] Notwithstanding the Jews object to the quan- 
tity of spices brought to embalm the body of Jesus, as 
being unnecessarily profuse, and incredible, it appears 
from their own writings that they were used in great 
abundance on some such occasions. See 2 Chron. xvi. 
14. In the Talmud (Massecheth Semacoth viii.) it is 
said, that no less than eighty pounds of spices were 
used at the funeral of Rabbi Gamaliel the Elder : and 
at the funeral of Hexody Josephus (Antiq. xvii. 8. 3.) 
informs us that the procession was followed by five 
hundred of his domestics carrying spices* 

No. 1308. — xxi. 18. When thou shalt be oldy thou 
shalt stretch forth thy hands y and another shall gird 
ihee.'\ It was customary in the ancient combats for the 
vanquished person to stretch out. his hands to the con< 
queror, signifying that he declined the battle, acknow- 
ledging that he was conquered, and submitting to the 
direction of the victor. Thus Theocritus : 

And hands upraisM with dcath-presaging mind^ 

At once the fight and victory declin'd. Idyll, xxii. 

So also T urnus irt Virgil : 

Vicisti et victum tcnderc, &c. 

Iliinc is the ncjuest ; lo, the I^tian bands 

Behold thiir genVal stretch his suppliant hands. Fitt. 

In the instance now above cited the stretching out of 
the hands was to be a token of submission to that power, 
under whiclfhe would fall and perish. 
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No. 1309.— ACTS iii. 1. 

The hour of prayer. 

The Jews had stated hours both for public and pri«> 
rate prayer. It was Daniers custom to pray three 
times a clay, Dan. vi. 10. and this was also the prac* 
lice of David, Psalm lv. 17. From hence wc learn not 
only how frequently, but at what times of the day that 
duty was commonly performed. It is generally sup- 
poaed that tlie morning and evening prayers were at 
the time of offering the morning and evening sacritiee, 
that is, at the third and ninth hour: and the noon 
prayer was at tlic sixth hqur, or twelve o’clock. We 
find in scripture no express institution of the stated 
houi*s of prayer. Tlie Jews say they received them 
from the patriarchs ; the first hour from Abraham ; the 
second from Isaac ; and the third from Jacob. 

From the Jews the Mahometans have borrowed their 
hoiii^ of prayer, enlarging the number of them from 
three to five ; which all Mussulmans arc bound to ob- 
serve. The first is in the morning before sun-rise : the 
.second when noon is past, and the sun begins to de- 
cline from the meridian: the third in the afternoon, 
before sun-set : the fourth in the evening after sun-set, 
and before the day is shut in: the fifth after the day 
is shut in, and before the first watch of the^iiight. ^To 
these some of their devotees add two more, the first 
an hour and a half after the day is •shut in, and the 
other at midnight ; but these are looked «Mpgn as volun- 
tary service.s, practised in imitation of Mahomet’s ex- 
ample, hwt not enjoined by his law. See Salehs Koran, 
Prelim. Dis. sect. iv. p. 107t 
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No. 1310. — vi. 1. Their widozvs were neglected in 
the daily ministration^] A distribution of alms was 
made every da 3 ^ This practice obtained among the 
Jews in common, for they used to collect every day 
for the poor, and give it daily to them. Maimonides 
speaks of it in this manner : ‘‘ Thej’ appoint collectors, 
wlio receive every daj’^ from every court a piece of 
bread, or any sort of food, or fruit, or money, from 
whomsoever that offers freely for the time ; and they 
divide tliat which is collected, in the evening, among 
tfie poor, and they give to ever^-' poor person of it his 
daily sustenance from hence the apostles might take 
up tliis custom, and follow it. 

No. 13 H. — vii. 30. There appeared to him in the 
wilderness of Mount Sinai an angel of the Lord, in a 
flame of fire in a bushi] The heathens had either read 
or beard of this circumstance, as appears by Artapafius, 
who mentions it; (m Eusebius, 1. ix. Prapar. Evang. 
1 *. xxvii.) but he disguises it, and misreports it, 
saying, it was a fire which suddenly broke forth out of 
the earth, and flamed, when there was no matter nor 
any kind of wood in the place to feed it. However, 
ill the next chapter but one an ancient tragedian reports 
it exactly, saying just as Moses does here, that the 
bush burned with fire, and yet remained intire in the 
flame, which he calls the greatest miracle. There is a 
story something like this in Dion Prusarus, Orat. xxxvi. 
where he jaith, the Persians relate concerning Zoro- 
aster, that the love of wisdom and virtue leading him 
to a solitary lifcf upon a m6untain, he found it one day 
sJl in a flame, shining with celestial fire, out of the 
midst of which he came without any harm, and insti- 
tuted certain sacrifices tq God, who, he declared, then 
appeared to him. Both C/rsinus and Huet have endea- 
voured to prove, that tliis was a corrupt tradition of this 
yisioii of Moses. Pi^TBicK, on £xod, iii. 2. 
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No. 1312. — ix. 3<). Nore there was at Joppa a cer- 
tain disciple named TabithOy which by interpretation is 
called Dorcas,] It was common not only among the Arabs, 
but also amor)g the Greeks, to giv(! tiieir females the 
names of agreeable aihmals. 'labitha appears to have 
been a word used in the Syriac, which being inter- 
preted is Dorcas ; that is, an antelope ; an animal re- 
markable for beautiful eyes. On this account it might 
have been given to the person here designated by it. 

Parkhuust’s Greek Lc.i\ p. 6*92, 

No. 1313, — xiii. 15. And after the reading of the 
law and the pi'ophets,] The custom of reading the law, 
the .F(‘ws say, existed a hundred and seventy years be- 
fore the time of Christ. I'he division of it ittto sec- 
tions is «'iscril)ed to Ezra. 'I'he five hooks of Moses, 
here called the law, contained lifty-three sections, so 
that by reading one on each sabbath, atid two in one 
day, they read through the whole in the course of a 
year; finishing at the feast of Tabernacles, which they 
called the rejoicing of the law.’* H'hen Antiochus 
Kpiphanes burnt the book of the law, and forbad the 
reading of it, the Jews in the room of it selected sonic 
passages out of the prophets, which they thought came 
nearest in words and sense to the sections of the law, 
and read them in their stead ; but when the law was 
restored again, they still continued the reading of the 
prophetic sections; and the section for the day was 
called the dismi.ssion, because usually the people^were 
dismissed upon it, unless any one stood up and ex- 
pounded the word of God to them. •This is the reason 
of th<5 message sent to the apostles, ¥e men and bre- 
thren y if ye have any word of exhortation for the people y 
^^ay on. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1314. — xiii. 43. Religious proselytes.] The re- 
A A 2 
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ccption of proselytes required a particular previous 
prc*paration ; the; person who offered himself as a pro- 
s(;lytc was examined by three of the magistrates as to 
the motives by which he was actuated : if he gave; a 
satisfactory answer, he was instructed in the Jewish 
rc;li« ion ; after which he solemnly professed his assent 
to the doctrines which hiul been proposed to him, and 
promised to persevere in the faith and practice of the 
law. As to the form and manner of admission, the 
rabbis make it to consist of three articles ; circumci- 
sion, baptism, and sacrifice. Thus admitted, the pro- 
selyte was considered as born again. The bond of na- 
tural Halation between him and all his kindred was now 
<lis8olved. He was now to all intents^ and purposes a 
Jenv ; and entitled to a share in all their privileges. 
The Jews however were very apt to look with a jealous 
eye upon proselytes, preferring Israelites by descent to 
all others. Jenningses Jewish Antiif, vol. i. p. 132. 

No. 131,5. — xiv. 12. And Paul Mercury ^ because 
he was the chitf speaker.^ The Greeks had a custom of 
making an oblation of tongues at the conclusion of 
th(!ir sacrifices, pouring on them a libation of wine, 
'i’his was to purge themselves from any evil words which 
they might have uttered : or because the tongue was 
reckoned the best part of the sacrifice, and so reserved 
for the completion of it : or they ottered the tongues to 
the gods, as witnesses of what they had spoken. They 
ottereil the tongue to Mercuiy, because they believed 
him the giver of eloquence. Upon this practice Dacicr 
remarks, that the people feared lest through wine and 
the joy of ifestival they might have uttered some 
words unbecoming the sanctity of the occasion. By 
this sacrifice of the tongues they signified that they 
purged away whatever tlvy had spoken amiss during 
the festival j and asked pardon of Mercury, who pre- 
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sided over discourse, tliat they not cari*y boine 

any uncleanness, which might prevent the comiiiuni* 
(nation of tiie blessings cx|)ected from the sacrifice. 

No. i:U6. — xiv. 13. Brought oxm and garlands unto 
the gates,'] Garlands or crowns w^dre usc»<l in sacrifices 
for diHerent purposes. Sometimes they crowned the 
gods to whom tliey sacrificed, (Tertul,*de Corona^ 
c. 10.) Sometimes the priests wore them, f Pasdialais 
de Coronis^ 1. iv. c, J3.) The altars also on which they 
offered sacrifices were crowned with these garlands, as 
well as the sacrifices themselves. (Ovid.dc Tristibus^ 
1. iii. el. 13.) They were for the most part made of 
('ypress; sijmetyncs of the pine-tree; and of other 
leaves and flowers, such as were peculiar to the gods. 
Something similar to these practices obtained amongst 
the Jews At the oftcring of their first-fruits, 

No. 1317. — xvi. ir». A certain damsel possessed xeitk 
a spirit of divination,] bas described an inllatiMl 

prophetess of tliis kind : 

Ail, Deus, CTCC Deut, cui talia fanti 

Ante fores, subiio non vuUus, non color unus, 

Non comptae mansere com«; sed peefus unhelum, 

Ki rabic fera corda tument, major^jne videri, 

Ncc niorule sonaiu; adflata cst nuinini’ quamlo 

Jam propiorc Dei. 4fi. 

The virgin cries, the God, behold ihe God, 

And ttraighc her visage and la:r colour rhangc, 

>ler hair s dishevell’d, and her heaving bria^i* 

And laboring bean arc sw^lfn wiih sai^r^’d rage ; 

J.iarger she seems, her voice no mortal sound, 

As ihc inspiring God near and more near® 

Sfizes her soul. 

Archbishop PoUejr says, tlia^ there were few that pre- 
tended to inspiration hut raged after this manner, foai|i. 
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ing and yelling and making a strange terrible noise ; 
sometimes gnashing their teeth, shivering and trem- 
bling, with a thousand antic motions. Antiq, b. ii. 
c. 12. 


No. 1318. — xvii. 17. Therefore disputed he in the 
market daily with them that met A//n.] This is per- 
fectly agreeable to the customs of the East. In Arabia 
it is frequently practised. People usually meet in such 
places for conversation. . Harmer, voI. ii. p. 526. 

No. 131.9. — xvii. 22. Then Paul stood in the midst 
of Mars-hUL'] The court of the Areopagites, before 
which St. Paul was now brought, was « so named from 
the place in which it was held, being on an hill not far 
from the city, called Areopagus. This court was of high 
antiquity ; it was in.stituted before the time of Solon, 
but when is uncertain. It is also equally unknown of 
what number this assembly was composed. It is how- 
ever certain, that it was the most sacred and venerable 
tribunal in Greece. They were very particular in ex- 
amining the characters of such persons as were ad- 
mitted members of it. Any evidence of intemperance 
excdiuled from the office ; and though the dignity was 
usually held for life, yet if any of the senators were 
convicted of immorality, they were expelled. The 
utmost gravity was preserved in this assembly, and to 
laugh in their presence was an unpardonable act of 
levity. Demosthenes tells us, that so impartial wTie 
they in them proceedings, that to his time there never 
had been so much as one •of their determinations of 
wliich ther^i had been any just reason to complain. 
Foreign states frequently referred to their decision. 
They had three meetings every month ; and always sat 
in the open air, a customi-practised in all the courts of 
justice that had cognizance of murder. They heard 
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jind determined all causes in the night, and in the dark, 
tliat they might not be biassed by tlie sight of either 
plaintift' or defendant. 

No. 1320. — xix. 12. Handkerchiefs.^ It is the 
custom almost every where to carry a stall' in their 
Jiand ; the mode of wrought handkerchiefs is also ge- 
neral in Arabia, in Syria, in Palestine, and in all the 
Turkisli empire. Tliey arc wrought witli a needle, 
and it is the aiiiuscmeut of the fair sex there, as 
among us, tlie making of tapestry and lace. I’hc 
young women make them for their fathers, their bro- 
thers, and, by way of preparation beforehand, for 
their spouses ; bestowiug them as favours on their 
lovers. They liavc them almost constantly in their 
hands in those warm countries, to wipe oil* sweat.’* 
Chardin. Harmeii, vol. ii. p. 335. 

No. 1321. — xix. 29. The theatre. \ Among the 
Greeks the theatres served not only for tlie exhibition 
of public shows and games, but often for holding pub- 
lic assemblies on aftiiirs of the greatest eonstHjuence. 
Josephus says, fde BeU. lib. ii. cap. 18. § 7.) when 
the Alexandrians were assembled concerning the cni- 
bas.sy which they were sending to Nero, many of the 
Jews crowded into the amphitheatre with the Greeks:** 
and again (cap. v, ^ 2.) we find the Antiochians holding 
an assembly upon public business in their theatre. 

No. 1322. — xxi. 33. And commanded him Ho be 
bound with two chains.l Vrisoners aipongst the Romans 
were fettered and confined in a singula^ manner. One 
end of a chain, which was of a commodious length, 
was fixed about the right arm of the prisoner, and the 
other about the left arm o^ a soldier. Thus a soldier 
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.was coupled to the prisoner ^ and every where attended 
him. To this Manilius alludes : 

Vinctorum dominus, sociusqne in parte catenae^ 

Iptcrdum pcenis innoxia corpora servat. Lib, v. 

In this manner was St. Paul confined when he made his 
incomparable apology before Festus. Sometimes the 
prisoner was fastened to two soldiers, one on each side. 
See Acts xii. 6. 

No. 1323. — xxii. 3. Brought up in this city at the 
feet of Gamaliel,^ With respect to the schools among 
the Jews it should be observed, that, besides the common 
schools in which children were taught to read the law, 
they had also academics, in which their doctors gave 
comments on the law, and taught the traditions to their 
pupils. Of this sort were the two famous schools of 
Hillel and Samniai, and the school of Gamaliel, who 
was St. Paul’s tutor. In these seminaries the tutor’s 
chair is said to have been so much raised above the 
level of the floor, on which the pupils sat, that his 
feet were even with their heads. Hence St. Paul says, 
that he was brought up at tlie feet of Gamaliel. 

No. 1324. — xxii. 25. And as they bound him with 
thongs^ Paul said unto the centurion that stood hy^ is it 
lawful for you to scourge a snan that is a Romany and 
uncondemned ?] Roman citizens were secured against 
the tyrannical treatment of the magistrates, first by 
the Vight of appealing from them to the people, and 
tliat the person who appealed should in no manner be 
punished till people determined the matter; but 
chiefly bj tlie assistance of their tribunes. None but 
the whole* Roman people in the Comitia Centuriata 
could pass sentence on tj[)e life of a Roman citizen. 
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No magistrate was allowed to punish liim by stripes, or 
capitally- "riie single expression, 1 am a lit man «- 
tizen, checked their severest decrees. Cic. in f 'er, v. 5 1 
and 57.” Adam’s Rtmian Aniiq. p. 45. 

No. 1325. — xxiii. 2. And the hif^h-pricat Ananias 
cnrnnunided them that stood by him to smite him on the 
7noiiih.] A similar modern instaiice of tlie brutality 
with which criminals are treated in the East occurs in 
Jlanxi'oifs TrairJsy vol. i. p. 2P9. when Sadoc Aga, one 
of the chiefs of the Persian rebels at Ast rnbad in tlie 
year 1744, was brought before Nadir Shah’s general, 
and examined by him, he answered the rpiestions put 
to him, but lamented his miserable change of circum- 
stances in very pathetic terms ; upon which the general 
ordered him to be struck across the month, to silence 
him ; winch was done with such violence that the blood 
issued forth. 


No. 1326. — xxiii. 12. Saying that they rooidd neither 
eat nor drink till they had killed Paul,'] It was a com- 
mon form of a vow or oath with the Jews, that I will 
not eat. Sometimes they only vowed abstinence frQui 
particular tilings ; and then, others w(tre lawful. 

Gill, in loc. 

No. 1327. — xxvii. 27. The shipmen deemed that 
they drew near to some country.] Literall}’^, that some 
land approached them. No doubt this was an usual 
sea phrase for drawing near to land. So l^rgil: 

Provchimur portu, terracfjuc urbcsquc^cccdiint. 

jEn. iii. 72. 

We leave the port ; the lands and towns recccfc. 

Thus also Ovid: 

Admotumquc fretum remis|» tellusque rrpulsa est. 

Met, vi. 512. 

llie oars now dash the sea, the shore's tepcll’d. 
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No. 1328. — xxvii. 29. Then^fearing lest they should 
have fallen upon rocks.] The ancients dreaded sliip- 
wreck as the worst sort of death, as being thereby 
liable to be devoured by fisb^ dashed against rocks, of 
cast upon uninhabited islands. So Horace: 

Quem mortis timuit gradum, 

Qui sicris oculis monstra natantia, 

Qui vidit mare turgidum, et 

Infamcs scopulos Acroceraunia } B. i. od. 3. 1. 17. 

What kind of death could alTright him, who could be- 
hold the sea monsters swimming, the sea raging, and 
the infamous (by reason of shipwrecks) rocks of Acro- 
ceraunia, with dry eyes ? 

No. 1329. — xxvii. 31-. There shall not a hair fall 
from the head of any of you.] This was a proverbial 
phrase expressing the utmost safety, and therefore they 
ihight cheerfully eat their food and be satisfied. To 
dream of shaving the hair portended shipwreck to 
sailors ; nor was it lawful for any to pare his nails, or 
cut oft' his hair, but in a storm, to which custom some 
tliink the apostle here alludes. See Kirchman^ de Fu^ 
ner. Rom. 1. ii. c. 14. p. 212. 

No. 1330. — xxvii. 40. And loosed the riidder-bands.'\ 
The ancient ships had frequently two rudders. They 
were a kind of very large and broad oars on each side of 
tlie hinder part of the ship. When occasion required 
thcy«.unloosad them, and even let them drop when in 
danger, as well as cut oft' tjie anchors. See more in 
ParkhursCs Greek Lex. p. 555. 

No. 1331. — xxviii. 16, And wheti we came to Rome^ 
the centurion delivered the prisoners to the captain of the 
guard.] It was customary for prisoners who were 
brought to llonte to be delivered to the pracfcct or 
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commander of the praetorian cohorts, who had the 
charge of the state prisoners ; as appears from the in- 
stance of Agrippa, who was taken into custody by 
Macro, the pra'toriaa prefect who succeeded Sejanus. 
> Josephus Ant. lib. xviii. cap. *7. § 6. 


No. 1332. — ROMANSvi. 13. 

Neither yield ye your members as instruments of un* 
7'ightcotisness unto sin. 

The word translated instruments signifies aimis or 
weapons. The ancients formerly reckoned arms or wea- 
pons the members of soldiers. To this the apostle may 
allude. (Alex, ab Alex. Genial. Dier. 1. i, c. 12.) 

No. 1333. — xvi. 23. Gains my hosty and of the whole 
church.'] Dr. Li^htfoot (Hor. Hebraic. I Cor. xi. 21.) 
has a peculiar notion concerning the Christian agapje; 
that tliey were a sort of hospitals for the entertainment 
of strangers in imitation of tljose \\(iich the Jews Whd 
adjoining to their synagogues. Gains, wlio is called 
the host of the whole church, he supposes to have been 
the master of such a hospital; and that Pheebe, who is 
called the hoHOVoi of the church at Cenchrea, and those 
other women mentioned Phil. iv. 3. were servants au 
tending these hospitals. 
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No. 1334.— 1 CORINTHIANS iv. 21. 

Shall I come to you with a rod, or in love^ and in the 
spirit of meekness? 

Here seems to be an ullusion to a practice among the 
Jews, in punishing a drunkard or gluttonous person; 
they first corrected him with words, or with a rod; but 
if he went on in his sin, then they stoned him. Perhaps 
the allusion may be to the judges in the Sanhedrim, one 
of th('. ensigns of whose office was a rod or stall', to 
smite witli. ^ Gill, in IoCp, 

No, 1335. — vi. 20. Ye are bought with a price.'] This 
proves that believers belong to the Lord, not only as 
redeemed by a price, but as espoused to Christ: for 
one way of obtaining and espousing a wife among the 
Jews was by a price ; and this was an ancient rite in 
marriage used among other nations. The husband and 
wife used to buy each other. fServiusin FirgiL Georg, 
I. i. 31.) Gill, in loc. 

No. 1336. — viii. 10. For if any man see thee who 
hast knowledge sit at meat in the idoVs temple.] Tables 
were common moveables in idol temples; and they were 
used to c^t at after the sacrifices were over. The apost)e 
Paul«iforbidsL.Cbristians to eat on such occasions and in 
such places. 

No. 1337.' — x’. 16. The cup of blessing.] This cup 
is so called in allusion to the cup of wine, used at com- 
mon meals, or aj the passover among the Jew's; wliidi 
they used to take and bless God with, and give him 
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thanks for their mercies. It was commonly called the 
cup of blessing. Gill, in he. 

No. 1338. — X. 17. For we being many are one bread. ^ 
It was a custom anciently among the barbarians to nieel 
tdgethcr in a friendly manner over one bread. Javiblieh. 
Fit. Pyihag. § Ixxxvi. p. 71. 

No. 1 339. — X. 25. Whatsoever is sold in the shambles.] 
l"he word rendered sliamblcs, is made use 

of by Latin writers in the same sense as it is here, for a 
place where food was sold. 1'he original of the name 
is said to be this. One Macellus, a very wicked and 
profane man, bejng condemned to die, a place was 
built in his house by y£milius and Fulvius for selling 
j)rovisions, and from hi.s name it was called mavcUum. 
Into these places the priests sent to l)e sold what was 
offered to their idols, if they could not dispiMise w ith it 
themselves, or thought it not lawful to make use of it. 
Herodotus says, that the Egyptians used to cut off tin* 
iieads of their beasts that were sacrificed, and carry 
them into the market to sell to the Greeks; and if there 
were no buyers, they cast them into the river. 

Gill, in loc. 

No. 1340. — X. 30. For if I by grace be a partaker., 
why am 1 evil spoken of for that for which I give thanks,] 
The custom of blessing both what was to be eaten and 
what was to be drank was transmitted from the syna- 
gogues to the first Christian assemblies. These bcneclic- 
tions are also called thanksgivings or praises; and thus 
we are to understand these words of tlic|ipo.stle. 

Picart’s Religious Ceremonies^ vol. i. p. 124. 

No. 1341. — X. 31. Whetiigr therefore ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God,] Be- 
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sides prayers, the Jews had likewise benedictions among 
tluMTi, of which every one was obliged to repeat a hun- 
dred every day. They said them over their bread and 
over th(iir wine, when they were at table: and perhaps 
this is what St. Paul alludes to when he says, whether 
thcreforiye &c. 

L Amy’s Apparatus BiblicuSy p. 191. 

No. 1342. — xi. 4. Having his head covered,^ This 
had become customary with some of them in public 
worship, and they did it in imitation either of the 
heathens who worshipped their deities with their heads 
covered, except Saturn and Hercules, whose solemni- 
ties were celebrated with heads unyeiled; or of the 
Jews, who used to veil themselves in public worship 
through a spirit of bondage and fear. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1343.— xiii. 1. Sounding brass,'] One of the 
most ancient, as well as most celel)rated oracles of the 
pagan world was that at the island of Delos. In early 
ages, and at the first commencement of these absurd 
and ridiculous impositions on mankind, they were 
ckjlivered by the murmuring noise of a fountain, or at 
the foot of an oak ; and also from the oaks themselves. 
Rut in succeeding limes they made use of the brazen 
kettle, which utensil the ancient Greek poet Callinunchus 
*€alls the sounding brass. . 

—These to the Delian god 
Begin Aie grand procession ; and in hand 
The holy shes^ves and mystiy olFring bear ; 

W'hich the Pelasgians, who the sounding brassj 
On eAth recumbent, at Dodona guard, 

Joyous receive and to the Mclian’s care 

1‘he hallow’d gifts consign. Hymn to Delos y v. 38S. 

c 

May not St. Paul allude to these brazen kettles in these 
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•words? Two reasons arc given why these brazen kettles 
are said to be always sounding : one is, tliat many of 
them were so curiously arranged round the temple, that 
by striking one of them the sound was communicated to 
all the rest: the other, and the most probable of the two, 
is, that there were two brazen pillars before the temple 
of Delos, on one of which was placed a kettle, and on the 
other a boy holding in liis hand a whip with lashes of 
brass, which being by the violence of the wind struck 
against the kettle, caused a continual sound. Hiese 
pillars seem to have a reference tp 1 Kings vii. 2i. 

GiLLiNGWATi:n, MS. 

No. 1344. — xjv. 8 . jrAo shall prepare himself to the 
batik.] The allusion is to the custom of many nations, 
who, when about to engage in war, made use of musical 
instruments, particularly the trumpet, to gather tlie 
soldiers to^^ether, prepare thoin for the battle, give 
them notice of it, and animate them to it. ( Alex, alf 
AUx. GeniaL Dier. I. iv. e. 2.) The sound of the trum- 
pet was the alarm of war. Jer. iv. 5. There may also be a 
reference to the two silver trumpets, which the Lord 
ordered to be made of one piece for the Jews, for the 
journeying of the camps, and for war. Numbers x. 1. 2. 

Gill, hi loc. 

No. 1345.— xiv. 16. Saif Amen at thy giving of 
thanks'^] It was usual to say Amen at blessing, or 
giving of thanks, privately at meals by those who werg 
present. Concerning this practice the Jews have fiiany 
rules. The apostle here* speaks of 4>lcssing in public, 
on which occasion all the people, as^with one voice, 
said Amen. The rule then was, that the congregation 
may not answer Amen until the blessing is finished out 
of the mouth of the priests^ and the priests may not 
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begin the other blessing until the Amen is finished out 
oK the mouth of the congregation. To answer Atiien 
to what was said in a language not understood was not 
allowed. 'I'he ])rimitivc Christians used at the close of 
the Lord’s supper to say Amen. This custom might 
probably have obtained in the Corinthian church. 

G 1 LI .9 in he. 

No. 1346. — xiv. 26. When ye come together^ every 
one of you hath a psalmi\ This Mr. Hanner (vol. i. p. 
436.) says is to he understood of ex temporary devotional 
songs. Such were by no means contrary to the turn of 
mind of these people. The songs of the Israelitish 
women when they came to meet Saul after the slaughter 
of the IMiilLstines by David, seem to have been of this 
kind. A guard of Arab horsemen escorted the gentle^ 
men that visited Palmyra in 1751 ; and when the busi- 
ness of the day was over, coiree and a pipe of tobacco 
were tiieir highest luxury : and when they indulged in 
this, sitting in a circle, one of the company entertained 
the rest with a song or a story, the subject love or war, 
aiul tlie composition sometinie.s extemporary. 

o 

No. 1347. — xiv. 27. Let one interpret.'] This prac- 
tice seems to have been borrov ed from the Jews, who 
had such an officer in the synagogue. Maimonidcs says, 
that from the time of Kzra it iiad been customary that 
one should interpret to the people vviiat was read out of 
the lawj one verse only was read at a time, and there 
was silence till it was interpreted. Interpreters were not 
allowed to give their own sense of the words, but were 
obliged to go according to the Tavgum of Onkclos, 
wliicli they*say was the same as was delivered on Mount 
Sinai. They never put any man into this office till he 
was fifty years of age. 
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No. 1548. — XV. 32. If after the manner of men 
I have fought with beasts at Ephesus,"] There wore 
two sorts of usages among the Romans in their theatres. 
Sometimes they cast men naked to the wild beasts to he 
devoured by them. This was the punishment of wicked 
servants and vile persons. Sometimes they put men 
armed into the theatre to fight with beasts; and if they 
could conquer them andsav^c themselves, they had iheir 
liberty; but if not, they fell a prey to the beasts. It is 
this last custom to which the apostle refers. 

No. 1349. — xvi. 22. Maranatha,] This is a Syriac 
expression, which St. Paul makes use of when writing 
a Greek epistle it seems to he some form of speech 
frequently made use of among the people of those times: 
perhaps these were the very words the Jews in ancient 
times had frequently inscribed on the covers of tiusir 
sacred writings. The oriental books and letters were 
usually wrapped in elegant coverings, which had some 
words on tliem indicative of the contents of the books. 
Chardin j speaking of a letter which was enclosed in a 
bag says, upon the middle of one of the sides of the 
bag were written these two Persian words, Hamel Fasel, 
which signify excellent or precious writing.” 

Harmer, vol. iv. p. 10. 
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No. 1350.— 2 CORINTHIANS vi. 7. 

By the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on 
the left. 

It has been conjecture4 that the meaning of the 
apostle in these words is , that die spiritual warrior should 
be like the ay.(pilei^iogy or those who could use with equal 
alertness and vigor the left band and the right : prepared 
to resist on each side the wiles of the devil. They who 
could use both hands were on this account esteemed to 
be the greatest heroes. Such was Asteropajus in Homer. 
Such some suppose were the left-handed men mentioned 
Judges XX. 16. Bulkley’s A'oto on the Bible. 

No. 1 35 1 . — vi. 7. On the right hand and on the lefti\ 
The left side, according to the superstition of tlie 
Grecians, was accounted unlucky and of evil omen: 
and it was a part of the same superstition to call such 
things by more auspicious names. Thus according to 
Eustathius, they called the left ap^epog, from u^iarogy 
the best. "J’lic omens that appeared to the east were 
accounted fortunate, because the great principle of all 
light and iieat, motion and life, diifuses his first in- 
yfliiences from that part of the world. On the contrary 
the western omens were unlucky, because the sun de- 
clines in that quarter. The augurs when they made 
observations kept their faces towards the north, and then 
thetsiist wasf upon their right hand, and the west upon 
their left. Tlius. //amer briiigs in Hector telling Poly- 
dainas, that he regarded not the birds. 11. xii. 239. 

Ye vagrants of the sky ! your wings extend 
Or where the suns arise or where descend. 

To right and left unheeded take your way. Pope. 

Potter* s Arch. Grac. vol. i. b. 2. cap. 15. 
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No. 1352. — viii. 19. Who was also chosen by the 
churvhesj] Tliis cli(ji<*c was by the suHVage of the 
churclu's, performed by bolding up bands. It was de- 
rived from an ancic^nt custom of the Athenians in the 
choice of their magistrates. The candidates being pro- 
posed to the people, they shewed their choice, by holiling 
lip their hands. He wlio had the most was deelart'd 
duly elected. Thus tlicre was a brother appointed by 
the suffrage of the churches to travel along with Paul, 
and convey their alms to tlie poor saints in Judaa. See 
also Acts xiv. 23. 


No. 1353.— GALATIANS iii. 28. 

There is neither male nor female. 

Among the heathens females were not admitted to 
some of their sacred rites and ceremonies. As to the 
Jews, the males only were concerned in many things 
both of a civil and sacred nature. No female might 
heir to an inheritance with a male: they bad no share in 
the civil government, or in the priesthood ; males were 
to appear three times a year before the I.x>rd ; but, ac- 
cording to their oral law, women and servants were 
exempted. The male Jews valued themselves v(;ry 
much because they were Israelites and not Gentiles, 
freemen and not servants; men and not woiflcn. Agbinst 
these things the apostle nifikes Ids assertion in this pas- 
sage. Gill« in loc. 


B B 2 
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No. 1354.— EPHESIANS ii. 19. 

Fe are no more strangers and foreigners^ but fellow- 
citizens with the saints. 

Sojourners and strangers in Greece ** were permit* 
ed to dwell in the city, and follow their own business 
without disturbance, but could not be entrusted with 
any public office, give their votes in the assemblies, or 
have any share in the government; being obliged to sit 
still as spectators in a theatre, without intermeddling, 
or any way concerning themselves, with state affairs; 
and patiently s’lbuiit to the decrees enacted by the ci- 
tizens, and Obc>erve all the laws and customs of the 
country. They were not allowed to act any thing, or 
manage any business, in their own names, but were 
obliged to choose out of the citizens one, to whose care 
and protection tiiey would commit themselves, and 
whose duty it was to defend them from all violence and 
oppression.-- Potter’s Arch^eoL Grac, vol. i. p. 55. 

No. 1355. — iv. 8 . Ayid led captivity captive.’] This 
is in allusion to the public triumphs of the Romans, in 
which captives were led in chains, and. exposed to open 
view. 


No. 1356. — 14. Wherefore he saithj awake thou 
ihat^lecpest\ and arise from the deady and* Christ shall 
give thee light.] ,On the Jev^ish feast of the new moon 
they sounded the trumpets so much, that it was called 
a memorial of blowing trumpets. The scripture no 
where assigns the reason of it; but Maimonides thinks 
it was instituted to awakeVi the people to repentance 
against tlie annual fast or great day of expiation, which 
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followed nine days after. He makes the sound of the 
trumpet on this day to be in effect saying, ** shake off 
your drowsiness, ye that sleep, search and try your 
ways, remember your creator and repent, bethink your- 
selves, and take care of your souls.” Some have sup- 
posed that the apostle refers to this use and meaning of 
blowing the trumpets in the psissagc now cited. Dr. 
Jennings (Jewish Ant, vol. ii. p. 252.) differs from this 
opinion, and prefers the conjecture of Hctimannus, 
that the passage is taken out of one of those hymns or 
spiritual songs, which were in common use in the Chris- 
tian church in those times, and which arc mentioned in 
a subsequent verse. 
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No. 1357.— COLOSSIANS ii. 18. 

A voluntary humility^ and worshipping of angels. 

These expressions apply in a peculiar manner to the 
Esseiics. For Josephus informs us that they had some- 
thing very particular among them, relating to the angels. 
He says, (de Bello Judaic, lib. ii. c. 8.) that when they 
received any into their number, they made them so- 
lemnly swear that they would keep and observe the 
books of tlie sects, and the names of the angels with 
care. Jenningses Jewish AntiyeX. i. p. 471. 

No. 1353. — ii. 21. Touch not^ taste not^ handle not,’] 
The dogmata to which St. Paul refers in these words 
arc such ns the Essenes held. They would not taste 
any pleasant food, but lived upon coarse bread, and 
drank nothing but water: some of them would not taste 
any food at all till after sun-set; and if they were touch- 
ed by any that were not of their own sect, they would 
wash themselves, as after some great pollution. Perhaps 
there might be a sodality of Essenes at Colossas, as 
there were in many other places out of Juda:a; and 
that some of the Christians, too much inclined to Ju- 
daism, might also affect the peculiarities of this sect; 
wliich might be the reason why the apostle so particu- 
larly cautions against them. 

Jennings’s Jewish Ant, vol. i. p. 471. 
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No. 1359.-1 TIMOTHY i. ICJ, 

Ih)' men stealers. 

There were persons who made it their business to 
decoy servants and free-nien, that tliey might steal and 
sell them for slaves. Against this practice there were 
particular laws enacted^ Exod. xxi. 16. Dcut. xxiv. 7. 
It was also condemned by the Flavian law among the 
Romans, and was not allowed of among the Greeks. 
The death with which such persons were punished, ac- 
cording to the ^ews, was strangling. 

No. 1360. — ii, 8 . Lifting up holy hands.^ The 
apostle alludes to a custom of the .lews, who always 
used to wash their hands before prayer. The account 
M^vi^^onides gives is this: a man must wash his hands 
up to the elbow, and after that pray. They do not 
make clean for prayer but the hands only, in the rest of 
prayers, except the morning prayer: but before the 
inorning prayer a man washes his face, his hands, ^nd 
feet, and after that prays.’* 

No. 1 36 1 , — iii. 1 3 . They that have used the office of a 
deacon well purchase to themselves a good degree.^ Sotne 
commentators have thought that in these words the 
apostle alludes to various degrees whiuh subsisted among 
the Levites. They passed through no Ibss thaft four 
different degrees. From one month (Jd to their twentieth 
year they were instructed in the Ijjw of God; from 
twenty to twenty-five, irrthe functions of tlieir ministry; 
from tlicince to thirty they served a sort of apprentice- 
ship, beginning to vxcrci^ themselves in some of the 
lower brunches of tlie sacred service; and lastly, when 
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they bad attained their thirtieth year, they were fully 
ipstitutcd in their office. Some have observed much 
the same degrees among the- vestal virgins: thirty years 
they were bound to the strictest chastity ; the first ten 
of which were spent in learning the mysteries of their 
profession : the second ten they minikered in holy things; 
and the last ten were employed in bringing up young 
novices. (Dionys. Halicam, lib. 2.) 

Jewish Ant, vol. i. p. 274. 


No. 1362.— 2 TIMOTHY iv. 6. 

For 1 am ready to bt offered. 

This is an allusion to that universal custom of the 
world of pouring wine or oil on the head of tlie victim 
immediately before it was slain : the apostle’s emphatical 
word signifies, wine is just now pouring on my head, 
I am just going to be sacrificed to pagan rage and 
superstition.’* 

Black wall’s Introduction to the Classics, p. rJ3. 
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No. 1363.— TITUS iii. 11. 

Knoxiing that he that w such is subverted and sinneth^ 
being condemned of himself 

In order to induce the criminal to confess his crimes, 
they (the Jews) said to him, give glory to God^ that is, 
confess the truth, and be your own judge. For the 
Jews were of opinion that criminals who confessed their 
crimes would partake in the happiness of a future state : 
and therefore they exhorted and pressed criiiiinals not 
to draw down the hatred of God upon them, by obsti- 
nacy and stubbornness in eoncealing their crimes; St» 
Paul sometimes alludes to this custom ; as when he says, 
happy is he that condemneth not himself in that thing 
which he alloweth^ Koni. xiv. 22. that is, who being con- 
vinced of the truth of a thing, is not we^k enough to 
give testimony against himself, notwithstanding his 
conviction ; and when he says, that a heretic is condemn^ 
ed qf himself f Titus iii. 11.** 

Lamy*s Apparatus BibliciiSj p. 206 . • 
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No. 1364.— HEBREWS ii. 15. 

And deliver the^n who through fear of death were all 
their lifeMme subject to bondage. 

The apostle describes the state of tlie Jews as a state 
of bondage through fear of death. The reason of this 
fear is given in the preceding verse ; the devil had the 
power of dcatli. Hence he was called the angel of 
death ; and the destroying angel. They imagined that 
tliis destroying angel had a power over men even after 
death. Hie Midrash avers, that when a man is buried, 
the devil, the angel of death, comes and sits upon the 
grave, bringing with him a chain, partly of iron, partly 
of fire. Then causing the soul to return into the body, 
he breaks the bones, and torments variously both soul 
and body for a season. Thus one of their solemn 
prayers on the day of expiation is, that they may be 
delivered from this punishment of the devil in their 
graves. Hieir prayer to this purpose in their Bera- 
choth is, that it may please thee, good Lord, to de- 
liver us from evil decrees or laws ; from poverty, from 
contempt, from all kinds of punishment, from the 
judgment of hell, and from beating in the graved A 
similar form of prayer is still in use among the Maho- 
metans. Pirie’s WorkSy vol. iii. p. 151. 

No. 1365. — V. 7. When he had offered up prayers 
and supplications,'] The vvofd for supplications signifies 
branches ofi olivvi trees covered with wool : f Harpocra- 
tian Lex, p. 1 52. Alex, ab Alex, Genial, Dier, 1. v. c. 3.) 
which such as sued for peace carried in their hands. 
Hence it came to signify applications for peace. 

GilL| in loc. 
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No. 13(>6. — \i» \iu yin oath for coufirmation is to 
them an end of all strife,'] Tlie manner in wliicli aii 
oath was taken amongst the Jews, and to which the- 
apostle, writing to such, must b(j supposed to refer, 
was this : He that swore took the book of the law in 
his hand, and stood and swore by the name of God, or 
by his surnames: the judges did not sulfer any to swear 
but in the holy tongue: and thus he said, behold, I 
swear by the (^od of Israel, by him whose name is nu'r- 
ciful and gracious, that I do not owe this man any 
thing.” Herodotus says that the Arabians, when they 
swore at making covenants, anointed ti)e stones with 
blood. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1367. — vii. 26'. /ind made higher than the hea^ 
rew.y.] On the day of atonement the high-priest w'as 
carried to an upper chamber in the temple, calltul the 
chaviber of abtiues. In ihi^ account Jiere givtij ol' the 
exaltation of Christ there may be an allusion to this 
circumstance. Gill, in lor. 

No. 13C8. — X. 35. Cast not anoay therefore your 
confidence.,^ By the confidence here spoken of may*be 
intended a profession of faith, which ouglit to be bold 
and courageous, linn and constant : or it may signify 
the grac('. of faith in its full assurantx*, which, as a spi- 
ritual shield, Eph. vi. 16. ought by no means to be cast 
away. It was reckoned infamous in soldiers to cast 
away or lose tlieir shield: with the Gregians itgwas a 
capital crime, and punished with drath. (Alev, ah 
Alexand. denial. Dier. 1. ii. c. IST) Dr. Gill appre- 
hends that the apostle ^ay here allude tc^tliis circum- 
stance. 

No. 1369. — xiii. 15. him Id us offer the ,sacrU 
fee of praise to God.] Among the ^.Jews there was a 
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sort of sacrifices, called pcace-oflerlngs. These were 
not intended to mako peace with God but rather to 
preserve 'it. Burnt-offerings, sin-offerings, and tres- 
pass-offerings were all presented under the notion of 
some offence committed and some guilt contracted, 
which they were the means of removing. But in the 
pcace-oflTcrings, the ofTerer was supposed to be at peace 
with God ; and the offering was made rather in a way 
of thankful acknowledgment for mercies received, or 
as accompanying vows for obtaining further blessings, 
or in a way of free devotion, as a means of continuing 
and preserving peace with God. Thus the peace- 
offerings were distinguished into sacrifices of thanks- 
giving, votive offerings, and voluntary or free-will 
offerings, Levit. vii. 11, 12. The sacrifice of thanks- 
giving is evidently referred to by the apostle in these 
words. Jennings’s Jansisk Ant. vol. i, p. 335. 
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No. 1370.— JAMES ii. 2. 

A man with a gold ring. 

By this circumstance the apostle describes a rich 
man. Among the Romans, those of the senatoriun and 
equestrian orders were distinguished from the common 
people by wearing a gold ring. In time the use of 
them became promiscuous. The ancients used to wear 
but one. 

No. 1371. — iv. 15. If the Lord wilL\ It was a 
custom among the Jews to begin all things with God* 
They undertook nothing w'ithoui this holy and devout 
parenthesis, If God wilL They otherwise expressed it, 
if the name please ; or, if the name determine so. ' The 
phrase was so common that they abbreviated it, using 
a letter for a word. But this was not peculiar to the 
Jews ; it was common with all the eastern people. Few 
books are written in Arabic, but they begin with the 
word Bismillafij in the name of God. With the Greejes 
the expression is (tuv Qm : with the Latins Deo volente. 
See Gregory’s Works^ p. 99. 
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• No. 1372.— 1 PETER i. 18, 19. 

Ye *were not redeemed with corruptible things^ as silver 
and gold — but with the precious blood of Christy as of 
a Lamb without blemish and without spot. 

It has beon conjectured that buying and selling was 
originally conducted -by the exchange of one article 
for another, as cattle for land ; and that the money tlicn 
used hail the stamp of cattle upon it. Agreeably 
hereto it is thought that among th(* Latins the word 
pecunia came to denote money, from peciis, cattle. 
And on the same account that proverbial saying among 
the Greeks, ezi yAwT?»f, there is a bull (or cow) upon 
his tongue, came to be a[>plied to one who was bribed 
to silence. i)y money wliich had on it the stamp of a bull. 
To the money use d among the Hebrews having on it 
the stam]! of a lamb St. Peter is thought by some to 
allude in these words. Companion to Holy Dible^ p. 2G. 

*No. 1373. — iii. 3. Of plaiting of the hair.'\ This 
was a way of adorning themselves that was practised in 
the East anciently, and still continues to be the common 
usage of those countries. The Editor of the Ruins of 
Palmyra y (p. 22.) found that it anciently prevailed 
there, for he discovered with great surprise mummies 
in the Palmyrene sepulchres, embalmed after the an- 
cient Egyptian manner, by which means the bodies 
were in such a sVaec of preservation, that among other 
fragments whicl\he carried off with him was the hair of 
a female, p^laited exactly afmr the manner commonly 
used by the Arabian women at this time. 

* Harmer, vol. ii. p. 381, 
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No. 1374. — iii. 3. ytnd of wcanng of gold.'] The 
Jewish woineii used to wear a crown of gold on their 
hauls in the form of the city of Jerusalem, called a 
golden city; this they wore after its destruction in 
memory of it. They might not go out with it on the 
sabbath-day. The apostle here means to discourage 
whatever was excessive and extravagant. Gill, in he. 

No. 1375. — iii. 18. For Christ also hath once sttf- 
fertdfor sins^ the Just for the unjust.] The notion of 
the victim's being substituted to suffer dealliand be con- 
sumed ill the room of the transgressor for whom it 
was offered, is very ancient, and vvascoiutnouly n^ceiv- 
ed among (jrenjiles and Jews, as well as Christians. 
Thus Ovid supposes the sacrificed animal to be a vicari- 
ous substitute, the several parts of which were given 
as equivalents for what was due by the offerers. 

Cor pro cortle, prccor; pro fibru sumiic; fibras ; 

Ilaric animani vobis pru mcliorc damus. Fast. I. C. 

No. 1 376.— iv. 3. For the time past of our life may 
suffice us to have w rought the will of the Ge?itiles, when 
we walked in lasciviousness y lustSy excess of winey revolt 
lingSy banqiietingSy and abominable idolatries.] Much 
of the distinguishing spirit of this passage is lost when 
it is understood as descriptive of the immoralities 
common life, and not as giving an account of the pol- 
luted nature of what the heathens called sacred trans- 
actions. The first word here used, lasciviousness y refers 
to lewd practices: the second, lustSy to irritation of 
voluptuous desire: the ihird, translated 

excess of winey seems to n^an buffoonery though drinks 
ing too much wine : the onier two words rcvellings and 
banquetingSy mean riotous ^nd excessive eating and 
drinking. 
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An extri^ct from Maillet. (Lett, x. p. 59,) will illus- 
trate the ruiiculous buffoonery here alluded to. You 
can hardly imagine how many traces of this ancient 
religion are still met with in Egypt, which have sub- 
sisted there for many ages. In fact, without speaking 
of their passion for pilgrimages, which, notwithstand- 
ing its having changed its object, is nevertheless the 
same ; the modern Egyptians have still the same taste 
for spp^e^iohs^ that ;\vaa remarked in their ancestors. 
3ibereris^perhkps[AO;epuntry in the world, where they 
are more iVe<|ueAtlhafi*. they are here. All the difference 
that 1 find, in the matter is, that the ancients practised 
them in honour :of their idols, apd that the Egyptians 
of our days peilform. them in lionoiir of their santons or 
saints, who aret.not;m]iich better. As to what remains, 
tbece«is;/no .regulatity; in these ceremonies, neither in 
their way.ofwalking,tnjpr'iti their vestments: every one 
dresses himself as he likes; but those that arc in the 
most, grotesque and most ridiculous habits are always 
most esteemed. * l^omc dance; others caper; some 
i^out.' In one woixl, the great point is, who shall commit 
most follies in these exp'awigatit masquerades. The 
i^pre. they do, the more they believe themselves pos- 
sessed by the spirit of their prophet.” 

, Harmer, voL iv. p. 384. 
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No. 1377.— I JOHN iii. 17. 

Bmekof compassion. 

The inhabitants of Otaheite have an expression that 
corresponds OMctly with this phraseology. They use 
it on all occasions when the passions give them un^ 
easiness ; they constantly refer pain from grief| anxious 
desire, and other affections, to the bmels as theii^ seat, 
where they likewise suppose all operations of the mind 
to he performed. Cookes Voyage to the Pacific Ocean. 
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No. 1378.— JUDE, rer. 4. 

Who were before of old ordained to this condemnation. 

Those who were summoned before courts of judica- 
ture were said to be T^oyeyfoiifuvot ag because 

they were cited by posting up their names in some 
public place, and to these judgment was published or 
declared in writing. Such persons were by the Romans 
called proscriptos, or proscribed. They were doomed 
to die, with a reward offered to whoever would kill them. 
The persons spoken of by St. Jude were not only those 
who must give an account to God for their crimes, and 
are liable to his judgment, but, who, moreover, are 
destined to the punishment they deserve as victims of 
the divine anger. Parkhurst’s Greek Lex. p. 586. 

No. 1379. — ver. 12. These are spots in your feasts of 
charity,] It is commonly supposed that St. Jude here 
refers to the primitive cliristian love>feasts. But Lights 
fo(U and IVhitby apprehend the allusion is rather to a 
custom of the Jews, who on the evening of the sabbath 
had their uoivtavia or communion, when the inhabitants 
of the same city met in a common place to cat together. 

No. 1380. — ver. 23. Hating even the garment spot^ 
ted by the fesh.] In all holy worship their clothes were 
to hi without spots or stains, loose and unbound. If 
they bad been toiiched by 9 dead body, or struck by 
thunder, or any .other way pdluted, it was unlawful for 
the priest to officiate in tbem.^ The purity of the sacer* 
dotal robes is frequently insisted on in the poets: 

Cattaplacent superis; put^ cum ve«ce venko. 

PoTTEE^s Arclueol. Gfac. voi. i. p. 224. 
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No. 1381.— REVELATION ii. 1. 

The angel of the church. 

Next to the chief ruler of the synagogue was an 
officer, whose province it was to offer up public prayer 
to God for the whole congregation, and who on tliat 
account was called the angel of the church, because as 
their messenger he spake to God for them. HcMice the 
pastors of the seven churches of Asia are called by a 
name borrowed from the synagogue. 

Jewish Ant, vol. ii. p. 55. 

No. 1382. — ii. 10. I will give thee a crown of life, ^ 
A crown of life is promised to tliose who are faithful 
unto death as an everlasting reward for their fidelity. 
Dr. Gill considers it to be an allusion to the practice of 
some nations, who used to crown their dead. See Minut, 
Felix^ p. 42. 

No. 1383. — iii. 5. The same shall be clothed in whXte 
raiment^ The allusion seems to be to the custom of 
the Jewish sanhedrim in judging of priests fit for service. 
Maimonides says, ** they examined the priests concern- 
ing their genealogies and blemishes: every priest in 
whom was found any thing faulty iii his genealogy was 
clothed in black, and veiled in black, anciso wci)( out 
of the court : but every one that was found perfect and 
right was clothed in whitrf, and went in and ministered 
with his brethren the prie^.’’ • Giiw., in loc. 

No. 1384. — iv. 1. Aftevthis I looked^ and behold y a 
door was opened in heaven : ind the first voice which I 
heard was as it were of a trumpet talking with mc,'\ This 
c c 2 
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may probably allude to the custom of the Jewish churchy 
that upon opening the gates of the temple the priests 
sounded their trumpets, to call the Invites and station- 
ary men to their attendance. Lowman, in loco- 

No. 13H 5. — iv. 3. A rainbow."] The whole race of 
mankind being deeply interested in this token of divine 
favour, it is not at all surprising to find the signification 
of such an important emblem preserved among various 
nations. Homer (11. xi. v. 27.) with remarkable con- 
formity to scripture, speaks of the rainbow which Jove 
hath set in the cloud a token to men. Iris, or the rain- 
bow, was worshipped not only by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, but also by the Peruvians in * South America 
when the Spaniards came thither. (LtAhb^ Lambert ^ 
tom. 13.) 

No. 1386. — V. 14. And the foter and iwentjf elders 
fell down and worshipped him that liveth for ever and 
ever.^ It was the custom in the temple worship for the 
singers to make pauses. In every Psalm, say the 
Talmudists, the music made three intermissions; at 
tRcse intcrniissions the trumpet sounded and the people 
worshipped. See Lightfoot’s Temple Service^ c. 7. 

No. 1387. — vi. 2. A white horse.] White horses 
were formerly used in triumphs in token of victory. To 
sec a white horse in a dream was accounted a good sign 
by t;}ie Jew; : and Astrampsychus says, a vision of white 
horses is an apparition of angels. One of those angels, 
which the Jews suppose td have the care of men, is 
said to rid&by them and at thj^lr right hand upon a white 
horse. Gill, m he. 

< 

No. 1383. — ^vii. 2. AM I saw another angel ascend- 
ing from the Ec^t, having the seed ^ the living God.} 
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The bearinyr of a seal is a token of a office, either 
by succession or deputation. Gen xli. 42. Esther viii. 2. 
Josephus gives several instances of this, lib. xi. cap. 6. 
lib. xii. cap. 14. Thus in Aristophanes, the taking 
away of the ring signifies the discharging of a chief 
magistrate. 

No. 1389. — vii. 9. A great multitud€----stood before 
the throne and befwe the Lamb ^ clothed with white robes,\ 
At the feast of tabernacles they walked every day round 
the altar with palni-branciies in their hands, singing 
hosannah: during this ceremony the trumpets sounded 
on all sides. On the seventh day of the feast they went 
seven times round the altar, and this was called the 
great hosannah. Upon the last day of the feast they 
used to repeat their hosannah often, saying, for thy 
sake, O our creator, hosannah: For thy sake, O our 
redeemer, hosannah: For thy sake, O our seeker, 
hosannah. »See the Jewish Rituals. There seems to be 
an allusion in these words to this custom. 

No. 1390. — vii. 9. And palms in their handsi] Con- 
querors used to carry palm-tree branches in their 
hands, (A. Geli. Noct, AtL 1. iii. c. 6.) Those 
who conquered in the Grecian combats not only had 
crowns of palm-tree given them, but carried branches 
of it in their hands, (Alex, ah Alex. GeniaL'^Dier. 1. v. 
c. 8*) The Romans did the same in their triumphs. 
They sometimes wore toga palmaia^ a garment with 
the figures of palm-trees upon it, which were interwoven 
in it Gill, in Ice. 

No* 1391.— viii. 1. Tliire was silence in neaten about 
the space of half an Aonr.], Most interpreters agree, 
that this silence in heaven fo^half an hour is an allusion 
to the manner of the temple worships white the priest 
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offered incense in the holy place, the people prayed 
'without in silence, Luke i. 10. On the day of expia.- 
tion the* whole service was |)erformedby the high- priest, 
to which particular service Sir /. Newton has observed 
an allusion. The custom was on other davs, for 
one of the priests to take fire from the great altar in a 
silver censer; but on this day, for the high-priest to 
take fire from the great altar in a golden censer; and 
when he was come down from the great altar, he took 
incense from one of the priests who brought it to him, 
and went with it to the golden altar; and while he offer* 
ed the incense, the people prayed without in silence; 
which is the silence in heaven for half an hour.’* (On 
yIpoc.\y. 2^4,) ^ 

It was usual to enjoin silence at all religious invoca* 
tions amongst the heathen nations. The priest began 
with the known expressionyiivef/e? Unguis ^ lest any words 
of ill omen should injure the sacrifice. See Hor. £p. 
lib, iii. od. 1 . Virg, lib. v. TibulL lib. ii. el. 2. 

No, 1392. — xi. 2, BuJt the court which is without the 
temple leave out ^ and vieasure it not ; /or it is given unto 
the Gentiles,] There was a sort of proselytes among 
the Jews, called strangers of tlie gate. These were 
foreigners, who did not embrace the Jewish religion, 
(and are therefore improperly called proselytes) yet 
were sufikred to live among the Jews under certain re* 
strictions; as, that they should not practise idolatry; 
that they should not blaspheme the God of Israel ; and 
that ihey should keep the Jewish sabbath : these stran* 
gers were, moreover, permitted to worship the God of 
Israel in the out^r court of the temple, which for that 
reason was called the court ol the Gentiles. To this is 
the reference in the chargp given to the angel in the 
passage above cited. * 

Jennimos's Jmish 4ni. voL i. p. 143. 
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No. 1393. — xiv. 4. TIutse are they who follow the 
lamb whithersoever he goethJ] It has been suggested 
that these words are probably an allusion to the oath 
taken by the Roman soldiers, part of which was, to 
follow their generals wherever they should lead. See 2 Sam. 
XV. 21. Lydii Dissert, de Jurament. c. ii. p. 258. 

No. 1394. — xiv. 10. The same shall drink of the 
wine of the wrath of God^ which is poured out without 
mixture into the cup of his indignation.] The wine of 
the wrath of God, and the cup of his indignation, are 
expressions taken from the language of the prophets. 
It was not only customary to treat friends with a cup of 
wine as a mar^ of aifection, but to execute the sen- 
tence of death on offenders by making them drink a cup 
of wine, in which some strong poison had been infused. 
Such was the execution of Socrates by a cup of poison. 
Grotius seems to give a just account of the expression 
without mixture^ that it intimates, that the poisonous in- 
gredients were infused in pure unmixed wine, to take 
a stronger tincture, and become a more deadly poison. 

Lowman, in loco. 

No. 1395. — xvi. 5. The angel of the waters.] Among 
the Jews there was an officer, who was a priest, appoint- 
ed to take care of the wells, fountains, and ditches 
about Jerusalem, that the people might have water at 
the feasts: in this oflioe was Nicodemon ben Gorion, 
thought to be the Nicodemus mentioned in the gospel. 
Dr. Lighifooi thinks that tliere is a reference fo this 
person in the expn;ssion,i the angel of the waters. 

No. 1396. — xvi. 15. ^And they see his shame.] This 
is an allusion to the burniyg of the garments of tiiose 
priests, who were found a^ep when upon their watch 
in the temple. The Jewish writers give the following 
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account of this custom. The man of the mountain 
of the house (the governor of the temple) goes round all 
the wards jevery night, v^ith burning torches before him : 
and in every ward where the person does not stand upon 
his feet the man of the mountain of the house says to 
him, Peace be to thee; if he find he is asleep, he strikes 
him with bis staff, and he lias power to burn bis clothes.'* 

Gill, in he. 

No. 1 397. — xix. 1 2 . He had a name written that no 
man knew but he himself,^ Among the Hindus it never 
has been ciistoniary to call any prince by his proper 
name. Tliis custom has been cuiiinuiiucated“ to the 
Rurmus with sucli strength, that it is alpiost impossibib 
to Jeiirn the name of any prince cliiring bis reign. 
His titles only can lawfully be mentioned : and the law is 
enforced with such vigour, that Kurinas, even in Cal- 
cutta, shudder when rc<juested to mention the dreiidful 
name. Nor am 1 satisfied (says the writer of this article) 
that either C’apt. Syvics or I could ever procure the real 
name of the reigning monarch. Asiatic Researches, 

No. 1398. — xix. 13. A vesture dipped in blood ."] This 
may probably be an allusion to the ve.sture worn by the 
Roman generals, which was sometimes purple or 
scarlet. This was the garb in which they fought; and 
this circumstance is particularly recorded of Lucullus, 
(Alex, ah Alex, OoiiaL Dier. 1. i. c. 20.) 

No? 1399.— xix. 16. And he hath on hisvesiure and 
on his thigh a name wriUe^i,\ The modern hangings 
w'hich arc scj^it yearly from Cairo to Mecca, to place 
about the holy house there, as the Mohammedans reckon 
it, are embroidered ail over ;^ith letters of gold as long, 
broad, and' thicks as a person’s finger. Thevenoi^ part i. 
p. 149. 
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No. 1400. — xxi. 19. And the fmnidatiom of the wall 
cf the city were garnished with ail manner of precious 
stones,] All extract from King\^ Mnmmcnfa Antiqna^ 
vol. ii. p. 9. will clearly explain the description whicli 
St. John gives of the wall of the holy city. The 
several alternate rows or courses of stone and brick, 
(here described) as appearing in this wall, were by the 
Greeks who lived in Homan times called 0f]X£A/oi or 
QefjisXtUf and are the kind of ornaments alluded to by 
»St. John as being so highly beautiful, according to every 
one’s apprehension, in his days; when in his emblematic* 
cal represefitation of the walls of the holy city in the 
prophecy of the Revelation he speaks of such being 
formed of precious stones. I'he word QefieKiu is in our 
translation of the passage very improperly rendered, as 
far as relates to a consistency with onr inodcTU ideas, 
foundations^ instead of com i and this mistranslation 

occasions much eonlii.sion in the minds of most persons 
who attempt to read tl^- jrrophet’s sublime description. 

Nevertheless, the reason why these alternate rows of 
either bric ks or smooth flat stones were anciently called 
©fjXfAiC/ or OeuehiUj/oundationSy (though the word seiiiis 
now so uncouth and unapplicablo in our ears) is yet ap- 
parent enough. For whoc*ver examines Homan walls 
attentively will find that most usually the broader alter- 
nate rows of rude stones, or Hints, or rubble, and mortar, 
were evitlently constructed mertdy by having the whole 
mass flung carelessly into a great caisson y or frame of 
wood, whose interior breadth was that of the wall^ and 
whose depth w'as that of the space betwcfcn the alternate 
rows of bricks; and whosv length w^ sometimes more, 
sometimes less, just as suited convenience, gtid that tlie 
parts thus reared, one at tile end of another, on and over 
each row of bricks, were united together afterwards 
merely by means of very sntaU loose stones and mortar 
thrown into the narrow space left at the ends between 
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them. As therefore these caissons were removed up from 
one row of bricks, or smooth stones, to another superior 
row, in constant repetition, according as the wall ad- 
vanced in height, and were placed successively upon 
every row; these substantial rows of bricks regularly 
placed might very well be called or QefieJitct, 

foundations, because indeed such they really were the 
whole way up to those identical building frames.'* This 
article is inserted, because it contains a more particular 
account of the subject than was given in No. 600. 


END or THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



NOTE 


TO 

NO. 5, VOL. I. PACE 8. 


In the Memoirs of Sir William Jones» lately published by Lord 
Teignmouth, a circumstance has been disclosed which defeats the 
objett of this article, a corroboration of the Mosaic history by distant 
tradition. It appears that the extract from the Padma-puran was a 
forgery of one of the Hindus. Lord 'Icignmouih gives the following 
account (if it. “ Lcannot conclude the preface without mentioning 
some information which materially aflccts an important passage in 
the 3d7ih page of the Memoirs, which 1 received from Bengal, long 
after it had been printed. I he passage alluded to is stated to be an 
exact translation from one of the mythological works of the Hindus: 
it first appeared in a note annexed by Sir W'illiam Jones to an Essay 
on Egypt and the Nile, in the third volume of the Asiatic Uesearches, 
by Lieutenant now C.tpiain Wilford, and relates to Noah (under the 
designation of Satyavraia) and his three sons. Captain Wiifbrd hat 
since had the moriilication and regret to discover that he was im« 
posed up m by a learned llindd, who assisted his investigations; i^at 
the Parana, in which he actually and carefully read the passage 
which he communicated to Sir W'illiam Jones, as an extract from it, 
does not contain it, and that it was interpolated by the dexterous in* 
troduciion of a forged sheet, discoloured, and prepared for the pur* 
pose of deception, and which having served this purpose was after- 
wards wiindrawn.” Preface, p. 1?. Upon discovering the fraud I 
fully resolved to cancel the article, but further consideration deter* 
mined me to let it retain its place, for the sake of aupiding cof^fuiion 
ill the general arrangement of the work, apprizing the reader of the 
true state of the cate. 
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laid on in prayer ..1 1.95 

stretched out *. 1308 

striking 1022 

washed in iniio- 

cency 1227 

beforeeal- 

ing 1238 

prayer 1360 
with honey 9l>8 

Hangings for grove 917 

Harems guarded 943 

Hay and straw Used in 

comiiiemoralion 1191 

Head, anointing 988 

ashe.s on 857 

blood be upon 846 

covering 950 

ill distre^. 860 
worship 892 
1312 

dust upon 764 

hai^not failing from 1 3 29 
king's, swearing by 644 
of an enemy carried 
^ in triumpl}..S25, 1190 


shaved 957 

sweating by 1173 
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Heat preserved in pipkins 
produced by south- 

wind 12G8 

Hecatojnb 880* 

Hem of garment 1183 

Herb sacrifice 602 

Herbs, strewed on altar.. ..1013 
reposing on fra- 
grant 1018 

gathered in fields... 903 

High places 897 

llinnuni, valley of 12311 

Hip and thigh 787 

Ilirraweins 697 

Historiographer 948 

Holy, Jeru-alem so called 1233 

Homage, ki^s of. 810 

Honey, and butter .1062 

eating much 1031 

washing hands \Nith 96S 
Hoof, not one left behind. ..(>68 

Horn, goat with one i 134 

Horns, hung up 818 

of altar 877 

Horse, red 1 1 .SO 

king’s, crowned ... 949 

Horses, Arabian 1161 

bells on 1 160 

wliite 1.1.87 

Hosannah, singing of l.iSj) 

Hospitality ^ 612 

Ho'.jjitals l.)33 

liost of the cliuirli 1.3: 

Hour, dilleront length uf...i.>01 
Hours, how many in the 

day 1301 

of prayer 13 9 

House, built on one hinge 791 
made a dunghill... 931 
1127 

left unfinished 12 m9 

form ^f. 1210 

< always lighted 973 

Hunting 1023 

leopards usecl in. .1149 

Husband, divorcing 1240 

bl!)ody 663 

Husks 1274 

Hut, entrance, and middle 


Nn 

Hypocritical mockers £)96 

Idunieaii w*omen 959 

linage, magically conse- 
crated 851 

imposition of hands 619 

Imprecations 1229 

Impunity for killing adul- 
terers 739 

In Trullo 1270 

Incarnations, ten T30 

infants, how lamented 850 

placed on knees... 962 

In-gathering, feast of 6s8 

Initiation ol child 665 

Ink-horn 1 112 

Innocence of prisoner>, 

when to be proved J083 

Inscriptions on books 1349 

€ cups 1012 

bridles 1 162 

Interpreters 1347 

Invitations to strangers 1 13.9 

repeated 1200, 1271 

Iron chariots 763 

Itegho 834, 887 

Itinerant villages 628 

Ja\eliii, investiture by 800 

Jerusalem, swearing by.... 1 172 

Jews’ hoiixebold stulf. 1032 

Journies began at new 

moon 902 

prepared for 1113 

in the night 1265 

Jordan, lion coming up 

from 1 H'7 

Judges sat at trials 1226 

Jupiter Terminalis 751 

Kah ah 772 

K»p»i room so called 1215 

Kelb 1285 

Kettle, brazen 1343 

Khan, how proclaimed 1081 

King proclaimed on the 

• stairs 909 

t standing by a pillar 912 

of feasts 1286 

and priest one 606 


of... 616^ King's gate 944 

Hy intis, singing of. 1003 | Kings read letters 90$ 
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N9 

Kiss of homage 810 

Kissing the dead 656 

feel 1260 

fringe of garments 1184 

mutual 6;J8 

idols 

Knoading-troughs 675 

Knees, howing 8‘0 

children nursed on 660 
new born iiilunts 

placed on .062 

embracing OSl 

striking 840 

sleeping oil 700 

Knots, untying of 1 130 

to seal letters 8.05 

KoXXsclsis-fAo; 1225 

KpacrTTEdoy 1183 

Labrata oscnla...*. 803 

J,aceda*moniaii garments... li>.'»7 

1-ike, wine In6<i 

Lamb, passover 660 

l..amp, liglitc*<l before sab- 
bath 1283 

by whom lighted... 1213 

Land*niaVks 751 

divided by lot 740 

upproaciiing 1327 

Law, reading of 1313 

unchangeable 1 131 

king Milling the 750 

Laws, why sung 760 

hung up in muikets 1 15.) 
Lazarus, how bound in the 

sepulchre 130'.* 

Leaning on hand 0{i7 

i^eave, asking, to speak,... 1 26 1 
Leaven, how procured .... 672 
put a May.... 673 

Lebanon, smell of. 1 139 | 

I^ft side unlucky 1351 

L^'inons, juice of, drank... 1005 

Lepers, expulsion of. 904 

leopards used in hunting lf49 

Letters, ducts of. rt7I 

hxed in arrows ...1%0 1 
sealed by knots .. 805 

Levana, origin of V64 

[.^viathan lOlU 

Levites, degrees of ,...1361 


N«> 

Libations J K)4 

Lifting up bands 991, 1284 

Light, God present in 664 

Lights always kept in houses 5)73 

Limereece 8t>6 

Line, measuring by 8.^3 

Lingula 5*5)0 

Lion, roaring of 1141, 1 145 

tearing prey 1145 

strength of 1141 

coming up trom Jor- 
dan' 1107 

Liscat llagazil 1270 

lave coal 1061 

l^t, land divided by 740 

cast for scape goat ... 710 

capli\<*s I I4H 

Lustralis saliva 12o2 

Liistrution of houses 070 

Macamat, wliat 1041 

Maclialla 7.37 

Macellus, who 1330 

Madness feigned 836 

Male children, birth of, 

announced 1097 

Mallows eaten 5)77 

I Man of tlie mountain 1306 

I Marah, M-ater of 670 

Maranathu 134.0 

.Mark of Cain 60.3 

.Market, disputing in 1.4 1 8 

.Marriage alter deatli I4I03 

I ceremonies 1214 

j of sister 615 

thingN distribut- 
ed at 1285 

Marriages, crowning at... 1047 
Marrit?d, children, accord- 
ing to age 633 

Marrying brolher’-s widow 757 
Master, when he enters a- 

inong his guests f,...l20l 

Mat>,. food placed on 083 

.Mattainbres 1103 

Measure^dry 1257 

Measuring landtiy plough- 
ing 81^ 

Meat, dried 7t'5 

Medical art, its origin 12.36 

Members called weapons 1332 
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N» 

Memorial of blowingtrum- 

pets .1356 

Meniuriais on tombs 766 

* raided 605 

Men, old, authority of..... 682 
learned, esteemed ..1128 
Mcrchandi&e, women con- 
cerned in 1037 

Mercury, giver of elo- 
quence 1315 

Metal, precious as gold J»33 

Military expeclitiotib how 

Ofiened 1018 

presents 828 

siratagem y()8 

'weapons, what 
converted to.. 1055 
Miscarry, liow ground said 

to 8*18 

Mislleto I 

Mixture, wilhoul, wliat....|j*)l 

Molocli (hscribed 712 

Money, danger of possess- 
ing 937 

what used 619 

• ancient 1372 


given at weddings 
Months, sign ideation of 

their names 676 

Monuments of deliver- 


ance consecratovi 801 

Moon, new, jcunie}s be- 

t gan at 

(.>tii{>arisou by 1049 

Moral maxims bow iiieul- 

cated 743 

Morgeiigabc, what 1285 

Morning, visions in 1 1 14 

Mortal, lio" made 11 

Moth, crushed before the 963 

Mother, abuse of. 8J4 

Mother’s namy, how ap 

plied to a queen..... 887 

Mountain, tire on h.92 

Mountains, persons cruci- 
fied on . ...1282 

Mounts for ^ concealing 

treasure 1051 

Mourners neglect apparel 855 
. provisions sent 

to 850 


N« 

Mourners, when comfort- 
ed 1297 

Mourning at tomb...! 1(X), 1299 

annual 929 

tunc of 658, 1296 

over gp^at men 845 


upfM'r garments 
laid aside in... 697 
salutations ab- 
stained from in 1263 
head shaved in 957 

Mouth, smiling H8J, 1325 

Muiderers, by vvliom pu- 
tt isned 71-2 

Music, at meals 1275 

person^ hunouied 

uilh... 899 

power of. 820 

suidieis collected 

by... 344 

M^omaiicy 1094 

Nail ill temple *010 

Nails not to be pared i.)29 

Naked, Cl ucifying i 31 

plou’diitig <.11 

Name ol hiu cm taken i025 

C^od, how men- 

l lolled 718 

iinknoun 1397 

Names tiom incitlenlb 634 

cattle 632 

of sheep 1294 

religion of 608 

by whom given.. .. 635 

how varied 984 

female, from ani- 
mals 1312 

that of God con- 
nected with 888 

Napkin 1280 

Natural relation renounc- 
ed 1272 

Neck of enemies, hand 111 653 

Nbcromancers 1075 

N^t of goats’ hair 833 

Nc’ts spread in pits 995 

New moon, jouruies began 

1 at 902 

^ight, journies ill the 1265 

Nights, reckoned by 601 
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Nile, effluvia of 1142 

washing in 663. 

water of, pleasant... 66T. 

Niube, fable of 6U 

Numbering by the hand...lOiU 

Numbers, odd 736 

Nuptial benedictions 6J6 

joy 783 

Nurses 

Oaks, idolized 1138 

Oath, inilitarv 13H3 

how taken 

Obcdicuci- to parents 684 

Ubiution oi longues 1313 

Odd numbers 736 

Ofiei mg woexi l*3y 

Oil oli'ered with sacrifice.. 7t'.o 

p(iiired oil stones, 1087 

and wine mined 1264 

burnt to dead 1 13s 

poured on victim 1362 

carried into Kgypt 1138 

Olive, hiting the Hiii* 

tree.! 1070 

Olives, beating of 733 

Old age, Terence of 713 

authority t)f 682 

men, dancing of S.>2 

Omens, eastern, foiUinafe 1331 

Oracle at Delos 1313 

Ordeal 721 

Ornauients, female, weight 

of ... 623 

laid aside ...... 61^8 

Ovens, portable 1 1 1 1 

Ox, not to be muzzled 736 

plough iug, not to be 

slaughtered 687 

stalled Id-^ I 

Oxen, carry burthens 912 

Uayx-pv^ov ^23 

Painiing the body.... 714 

horses I fc6 

Palaces inlaid with jewels 1086 

Palladia 861 

I’alm branches carried 1390 

Pan c fear 8 id 

Parasites 99% 

Parched corn 86 j 


M* 

Parchment, scripture writ* 

ten on pieces of. 744 

Parents, obedience to 684 

Passover, what said at eat* 

ingof. 1219 

lamb 669 

Pavilions 1 133 

Pauses in singing 1.386 

Peace-otteriiigs 1369 

Peacock throne 883 

Pearls, rows (»f on head ...1043 

Pellowan basliee 787 

Perfumes, buriiing of 1116 

Perpetual fire 703 

Pestilence of tgypt I U2 

how de-cf»bed 1119 

Phylacteries f J04 

Ph\sicians 657 

Pigeons, sellers of 1198 

Pillar, king standing by ... 912 

of salt 614 

Pillars, birds build on 1 135 

Pioneers 1078 

Pipkins, heal preserved in 1032 

Pitchers, water 774 . 

Pitching time 793 

Pits, deep 1026 

nets spread in 995 

Plaiting of hair 1373 

Ploughing cities 1098 

land measured 

by 815 

naked If 1 1 

Plucking off hair 934 

Pos.on mixed with wine... 1394 

I’ldli-aion l>y <lead 733 

Poor, cul.ecli^ins for... 1310 

Poj»rs* l)i*x, debts transfer- 
red to 1192 

P*>sscssioii b\ u napkin 1280 

Pottage, red 627 

Pray, falling face to.... 1223 

Prayer, hours of. 998, 1309 

^washing hands bif* 

fore 1360 

Prayers, long....^. 1206 

Pray iug in silence 1391 

toward the tem- 
ple 1132 . 

for prosperity on 
husbandmen... 796 
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iPreaching from a text...... 1255 

Precepts delivered in verse 760 
Prefect, prisoners deliver- 
ed to 1331 

Presents 807 

emblematical 1 123 

of garments 6*47 

omission of 813 

between bride and 

bridegroom 1285 

to judges 1 140 

on entering into 

office 925 

Price, espousing by 1335 

Priest for war 752 

and king one 6U6 

burning his gar- 
ments 1396 

Priests not called out to war 720 

division of. 1246 

how examined 1383 

Prisoners, neglect of 1072 

how confined... 1322 
delivered to pre- 
fect 1331 

Processions 1002 

Promitterc, whence deriv- 
ed 761 

property, how divided 1273 

Prophetic spirit at death .. 651 
Prophets, how honoured... 975 

Proscription 1378 

Prbselytes, zeal in making 1207 
renounced re- 
lations 1272 

Proselytism, ceremonies of 1287 

Protervia, feast of. 671 

proverbs 1U19 | 

Provisions sent to mourn- 
ers 850 

forcibly taken . 938 

XIvyfiDf} 1237 

Purchasing wives 639 

Purification 741 

by earth.. 906 

Piirim .V .n 953 

purple raiment 778 

Toyal 1050 

Pyrophorus 1144 

{Uin destroying roa^s 891 


Rain, when it falls 993 

Rainbow 1385 

^ams, leaders of the flocks 1117 
Ravens, eating criminals... 1034 
Raw meat, eating it for- 
bidden 670 

Reading the scriptures 1252 

1313 

Receipt of custom 1)8 1 

Reclining 1216 

Recoilccti, who so called.. 904 

Records 948 

Red heifer... 731 

horse 1156 

Regia lympha 873 

Relations take revenge 640 

who acknow- 
ledged as jsuch 1187 

Repetition 1091 

Reproof, how- given 969 

taken 040 

Rewards, distinction of..... 867 

Riddles 784 

Right hand, cup given to..ll51 

man of. 1009 

Ring, gold, by whom worn 1370 

when given 946 

Rising early 930 

River, how divided 1066 

Roads destroyed by rain, 891 

f )rivate and public 1 178 

low kept, 1251 

Robbery, mode of. 1038 

Robe given in honour 827 

Robes, royal 1177 

Hock, smiting 680 

casting dow'n from.. 927 
resorted to for safety 788 

Rod, passing under <719 

Roman citizens, privileges 

of 1324 

Royal robes.i... 1 177 

Rudders 1330 

Ruins how inhabited 1 154 

Rtinning water, bathing in 708 

Subbath, superstitions of.. 1292 
second, after the 

' first 1256^ 

Sacrifice, herb 60;^ 

waving of 693 
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NO ) Ka 

Sacrifice, eating., 6yy ! Seven, the number 71! 

of iirst-born Il4t» ^ Shambles 1339 

Sacrifices, crowned 1316 Shaving the head 957 

great 880 ; Sheep iollow leader 1295 

when to be eaten 7 05 1 names of 1 294 

Sacrificing to gods <if one- ! clothing of 979 

inies...„ 5>2S Sheepfold 1293 

Sacrilege, punishment of.. 927 . Sheep’s head, why served 

Saicea, feast of. 1109 i up at entertainments 1147 

Salt, pillar of 614 ! Sheik’s wife 1026 

Salijtaiion, manner of.. ...1174 Shepherds occupy caves . 1 153 

troublesome.., I26i Sheshacli 1109 

abstained from Shield, casting away, infa- 

in mourning 1263 nunis 1368 

Sandals carried before Shiloali, waters of |0»>3 

bride 1140 ! Shipwreck dreaded 1328 

Sanhedrim, where held ,...1270 ^ Shoemadoo, temple of. 631 

Saphet, Ms situation 1 170 | Shoes 1140 

Saturn, feast of 1267 ; bearing 1166 

Scape g(»als, lols^casi for... 710 ’ , plucking oil*. 800 

Scarlet coal spread on tents I J3.'> • Shoulder kissed 638 

colour, w hem e dc- j govcMiimenl up. 

ri\etl 1054 ; on 1065 


cloth tied to stape ! carrying water on 621 

goat 1 < .53 j ol lamb, a delkacyltOS 

Sceptres... 634, 730, IMS' .Shut up, king’s widow 871 

Scholars, procession of 811 Sick persons placed in the 

Scliools, Jewish 1323 street 1236 

Scopilisiii 964 Sign of fire 1095 

Scribes, maimer of (h.*li- Silence, when enjoined 1391 

vering tlieir speeches....! 179 in heaven 1391 

Scripture.^, reading of 1 232 Simoom 913 

Seals 1 1 1 2 Singing in tlie night 1083 

b^ aiiniiof 1388 of men and wo- 

Seat. prepared in the i.lreet 974 men. 870 

Seats, ciiief 1203 laws 760 

.Sebasle, situation of 1073 upon beds 1018 

Secret chamber 1 173 Sins transferred to fish 1147 

Sennacherib’s army, how Sister, man ying 615 

de.stroycd 913 Silting to expound scrip- 

Sepulchres, how’ made 1245 ture 1254 

new and old... 1234 the posfure of n»8- 

whiled 1208 lers 1169 

Serpents, charmers of IQOO •n the ground 105H 

Servants, feast for ^49 the posture of 

wicked, punish- •teachifig 1255 

ment of 1518 in doorway 6ld 

changing clothes Skin for skin 958 

with masters 126? Skins of sacrifice given to 

Service of great men, who • the priest 704, 709 

devoted to 837 Skins, given in tribute 95,8 
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l^ktns of fish hung up....... 982 

lying upon, in the 

temple 704 

sifting on 709 

Skirt, spreading the 799 

Slaves, punishment of. 1 186 

made free 1290 

stolen .....1359 

marrying master’s 


daughter 

... 918 

Sleeping on housetop... 

... 809 

knees 

... 790 

in arms..... 

... 841 

Sling, use of; 

... 824 

Smiting on breast 

...1279 

mouth 

...1325 

the rock 

... 680 

Softly, going 

... 896 

Sojourners 

...1354 

Soldiers, where placed 

in 

peace 

...1122 


collected toge- 
ther by music 1344 
Songs, extemporary ......... 1 340 

Sordidati 1157 

Sorek, vine of 1059 

South wind, efiect of. 1268 

speaking, preparation fur. 960 
Spices of dead... 926, 1244, 1307 
Spies, who employed as.... 773 

Spinning K'35 

jj^pitting in face ....1224 

SpYttle, how used 1292 

swallowing down.. 965 
Sponges, table cleansed 

with *.....1278 

Spreading skirt 799 

Spring, the time of going 

to .war 924 

Stall’, smiting with 1334 

Stairs, king proclaimed on 909 

' Stalled, ox 1 074 

Standing to read scriptures 1232 
Stars sent to point*' out 

great men 1163 

great men pais into, 

i at death 1164 

Stealing slaves 1359 

St. John’s bread....... ..1274 

Stpue Vails, ...v.. 1029 

Stones, writing on 759 


K9 

Stones, fixing in fields 964 

smooth 1087 

.Stools, what meant by...... 662 

Stopping wells 629 

Storks, build on pillars ....1155 

Story- tel lers, professed 8 1 9 

Strangers 1354 

of the gate 1392 

Stratagem, military.. ..775, 908 
Straw used in making 

bricks 666 

Street, seat prepared in.... 974 

teaching in 1269 

Strength, great .• 789 

Stretching out hands to 

conquerors 1308 

Striking hands 1022 

Substitution of victinr 727 

doctrinebfan- 

' cient 1375 

SutFrage, choice by 1352 

Summer described 993 

Sun, festival of. 602 

Supplication 1365 

how made ....1133 
Supplications at dedica- 
tion of temples 726 

Swearing by Jerusalem 1172 

life 644 

head 1173 

hand lifted up in 761 
put on throne 

in 681 

Swiftness, honourable 985 

Sword, metaphorically 

used 1081 

Swords 999 

Sycamore trees 1143 

Synagogue, chief seat in... 1205 
teaching in. ...1168 
Syriaca 745 

Table, how cleansed 1278 

^ in idol temples 1336 

, most honourable 

place at 1203 

TVlbles, public 1228 

writing 1150 

* Tablets hung up in tem- 

pies 844 

Target 882 
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Taurabolia 692 

Taxes paid in kind 878 

Teaching in streets 1269 

synagogue 1 168 

to whom liberty 

was given 1168 

Teeth, gnashing with 967 

Temple, armour hung up in 841 

illuminated 1036 

of Shucmadoo.... 631 
praying towards..! 13'J 
decorated with 

branches lOSH 

duor, davi in 1040 

how the women 

went to 700 

Ten, number 1212 

men of an hundred, 

why taken 795 

Tent, covered wTlh scarlet 

coat ...1135 

beautiful 1042 

I'cnlh of profit given as 

wages 1276 

Teraphim 1 136 

Text, preaching from, its 

origin* 1255 

Thanl^sgiving at meals 1288 

sacrifice of.. 1369 


for food. 

.... 1340 

Theatres 


usages in 

1348 

Thirst 

1076 

how quenched 

866 

Thrcnetic strains 

847 

Throne, grand 

K83 

i>eacock 


nand laid on 

, in 

swearing... 


Threshold, idol thrown on 803 

kissing 


Thunder, supposed tocsta- 

blisli covenants 

890 

Tickets of publicans . 

1181 

Time of mourning 

1^96 

how measured .. 

.601, 914 

ci vision of. 



of eating. 792 

Tirit 1241 

Tithing 1299 


H9 

Titles, flattering 980 

Toga palmata .*..1390 

Tomb, mourning at 1100 

Tombs, memorials on 76$ 

Tongue, Butt on 1370 

longues, oblation of. 13 15 

Tophet 712 

Torchbearer 1 14i 

Tormentors 119$ 

Towers, counting of. 1077 

used for refuge,.. 780 
Trade carried on by barter 958 

l>ansplanting people 1099 

Treading on neclc 653 

I'reasures, royal 91$ 

hid in the sand 762 

Treasury 1289 

Tree, one in the midst.. ....1093 

Trees, eating under 1 159 

Troughs, kneading 675 

for water 622 

children put in... 660 
Trumpets, memorial of 

blowing717,1350 
sounded at the 
opening of 
temple gates 1384 

Tumeet 86$ 

Turbans ..1120 

Valerian, how treated by 

Sapor y)8$ 

Valley of Hinnom 1239 

Valleys dark 99$ 

Vtma medinensis 963 

Verse, precepts delivered in 760 

Vessels, golden 88$ 

clean and unclean 707 

chamber of. 1175 

for cooling water 86$. 

Vestal virgins 1361 

Vesture, scarM or purple 1398 

Villages, itinerant..... 628 

Vitiega^ when drank....... 1005 

dipping bread in 797 

Visions ill the morning 111$ 

Vitreas vestes 105t 

Vow, form of *....1326 

Vowing by Jerusalem 1 172 

part of the spoil.. 781 
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Vpper gtrmentB laid aside 

in mourning 697 

UrimandThummim, imi- 

tation'of 69] 

Usury 937 

Wages, how given 1276 

Wall, foundations of. 140<) 

War, alarm of. 1J44 

priest 752 

time of going out to 924 
priests not called out 

to 720 

prepared for by de- 
votion 805 

Warriors forbidden sacred 

rites 921 

Washing clothes at rivers.. 863 

feet (>11 

before sacriiice... 694 

pra^^er 13(.0 

anointing 798 

eating 1238 

consecra- 
tion 1167 


Watch in the temple 1089 

Watching crucihed per- 
sons 1^32 

Watchmen 1D1>6 

Water spoiled for use 1030 

running, bathing 

in 708 

drawn by women . 620 
given to reapers.... 839 
of Nile pleasant... 667 


drank at passover 1221 
remarkable law 


concerning 1021 

presented in sub- 

missioii S62 

Waters, angel of 1395 

Wavingithe sacrffice 693 

Way-side, crosses erected 
hv -^‘...1305 


Weapons, members c£||[Ied 1332 
of w&'r proliibit- 

ed 8U 

Wedding nrment ....1202 

Weight .of female orna- 
ments 623 


no 

Weights, punishment for 

light 716 

.Wellj, stopping 629 

Wheat, ears of 642 

Whip, sinking altar with 889 

Whirlwinds 972 

Whisper out of the dust, 

what 1075 

White garments 952, 1 177 

asses 769 

horses 1387 

clothing priests in.. 1383 

I Whited sepulchres J '208 

I Widow, inarr) ing brother’s 757 
Widows, kings, reserved 

for their successors 876 

Wife, superior 997 

Wild boar t 1004 

beasts, i)umerous 746 

Wind, burning 966 

south, elfect of 1268 

W'ine*, when drank 645 

poured on victim ...1362 

and oil, mixed 1264 

tarrying long at the 1027 
used in saenhees.... 779 

Wings, hieroglyphics 1071 

of garments 1183 

Wiping with the hair 1259 

Witnesses, how many ne- 
cessary to a 


testament... 895 
stand at trials 1226 

Wives purchased 639 

plurality of 885 

how kings took 

them 854 

W'ood-offering 939 

Women brought out to 

feasts 942 

publicly praise 

God 830 

spinning 1035 

^ cTancing 678 

t draw water 620 

employed at 

looms 1036 

concerned in 


merchandize.. 1037 
by what accom- 



SECOND INDEX, 


No 

panied when 

married 1035 

Women went in their best 
things with 
their husbands 

to war .tS^753 

where placed in 

travelling 037 

Wool, washing H)50 

Wanting tables 1 150, 1247 


Writing on stones 75^ > 

how taught 11247 


Year, new, feast of. U4t 

Zeal in making proselytes 1207 
Zeenah, festival of..,.., 104S 


Zemiroth .1980 

Zumeet 8il 


/•/Y/JT. 
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